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THE DREAMS AND DAY-DREAMS OF A DELINQUENT 
GIRL. 
bY CYRIL BURT. 


|b 


A sHARP and popular controversy has recently arisen on the value and 
dangers of psycho-analysis, when applied to school children and young 
persons. Among those who have shared in the discussion, many, 
whether opponents of psycho-analysis or its advocates, seem largely 
misinformed upon its essential features, and wholly ignorant how much 
that is old and accepted reappears, discovered afresh or assimilated 
unawares, in the paradoxical principles and methods that pass under 
the new name. To attempt, therefore, a popular reformulation of 
psycho-analytic doctrines may seem a bold but not altogether inoppor- 
tune undertaking. A view that so intimately concerns the general 
character and course of mental development during the earlier years of 
child life should be rightly understood, at any rate in its surer and 
more scientific elements, by every teacher and educationist who is 
interested in such theories.as may bear upon his practical work. 

I propose, therefore, in this and one or two following papers to 
illustrate from a concrete case the nature (as I conceive it) both of the 
technique of psycho-analysis and of the chief generalizations which the 
use of that technique has suggested. I hope incidentally to show that 
the better-established conclusions are by no means so novel, so eccentric, 
or so remote from the traditional teaching of British psychology, as the 
critics and disciples of Freud are apt alike to assume. Further, I shall 
seek to invite attention to a wide and valuable field of application which 
psycho-analysts have themselves very largely passed over—the study 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

For this threefold purpose one instance from my small collection 
of analysed cases seems peculiarly appropriate. In this record, the 
dreams (always so valuable a source of data for analysis) and day- 
dreams (no less suggestive with delinquent individuals) are not only in 
themselves comparatively simple, but also exemplify, within a narrow 
compass, most of the commoner facts and crucial inferences upon which 
psycho-analysis is based. . 

I shall first summarize in order the leading data gathered about 
the case from (1) the employer’s report, (2) the parent’s report, (3) the 
social investigator’s report, (4) the teacher’s report, and (5) my own 
preliminary psychological examination—incorporating also under this 
last heading the results of an earlier medical examination. 


Case-History. 

(1) Nellie Malone’ (as I shall call her), a young girl aged 16 =3,, was 
brought to me in the belief that her delinquencies were the outcome of 
mental abnormality. She was employed as a domestic servant, and 
had, it was alleged, repeatedly stolen articles, chiefly jewellery, from 
her mistress. She was said to lie, freely and fantastically, not only 
about the thefts, but also upon topics of no discernible importance to 
her. Twice she had stayed away from the house for the whole night ; 


1 Names of persons and places have, as a rule, been altered throughout this account. 
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and, on the last occasion, had been found, apparently asleep, uncer 
hedge near Barnet. This, and many of her other follies, had broug 
her so much discomfort and pain, so little gain or pleasure, that it was 
supposed she must be mentally defective. Her mistress, a eerie 
tioned, intellectual woman, had noted in the girl’s character hee 
curious inconsistencies. The girl who had braved a cold night in e€ 
open had always seemed to her acquaintances to be a ‘‘chilly mortal s 
one with a passion for hot fires, for layers of undergarments, and piles” 
of bedclothes. Fearless in her thefts, in her lies, and in her other 
escapades, she had yet a childish horror of the dark ; she was terrified 
by the thought of dying, and turned pale at the sight of blood. 
Scrupulously clean in personal matters, she was yet obstinately dirty 
in her domestic work. An accumulated hoard of papers, too, was 
shown to me, odd scraps of innumerable shapes and shades, on which, 
in an almost illegible hand, she had scribbled stray paragraphs and 
passages—fragments from the opening chapters of various books, 
snatches from one or two hymns and poems, and several nursery 
rhymes. 

(2) The girl’s mother appeared a_ respectable but worried 
woman. The family had previously been in comfortable circumstances ; 
but the father was said to have been a dishonest workman and a heavy 
drinker; he had been divorced when Nellie was six years old. Nellie 
had been told that he had died abroad. The only other child was a 
married brother, William, five years older than his sister. He had 
served as a private in the London Scottish Regiment, and possessed 
an excellent record. ‘As a little child, Nellie was said to have been 
always disobedient and quarrelsome; but, since leaving school, she had 
shown considerable affection for her mother and handed her regularly 
a large portion of her wages. : 

(3) A special social investigation confirmed the chief points in the 
stories of the mother and the mistress. Of the family history little else 
of interest was to be learned. The male members on the mother’s side 
seemed from their positions to have been honourable, industrious, and 
intelligent ; two female members, cousins, appeared to have marked 
emotional, if not hysterical, tendencies. Of the father’s family nothing 
could be ascertained except that they were Irish and poor. . 

. (4) At school Nellie had been considered backward, especially in 
reading. Her attainments on leaving were about equivalent to 
Standard V; but she had been moved to the top class on various 
grounds. She had been always recognized as a ‘difficult child.’? With 
the older girls she used to quarrel violently. The younger girls were 
fond of her. She would form wild attachments with one or another of 
them, usually when they were in difficulties; but later would grow 
rapidly indifferent to her former favourites. In class she appeared lazy 
and dreamy. She had never been known to steal; but had often played 
truant, and was considered untruthful. 


(5) I examined Nellie. She appeared a strong, attractive, over- 
developed maiden, overdressed in style and quantity of clothes; not 
obviously nervous or neurotic, but evidently, in temperament, of the 
repressed unstable type. Excepting a slight astigmatism, and a recur- 
rent liability to slight headaches arising perhaps from the faulty vision, 
no physical defects and no physical troubles were reported or discerned. 
In intelligence the Binet-Simon tests gave a mental age of 13.2, 
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one reasoning test of 12.5--the retardation® being due partly to a slight 
apathy and lack of application and partly to a marked scholastic back- 
wardness. In practical tests, when her interest and self-esteem were 
aroused, she appeared distinctly brighter than the average of her social 
class. ) . 


| 
It was obvious, therefore, that the aberrations of conduct, which 


had brought her so much definite unhappiness, could not be attributed 
to mental deficiency in the narrower sense, to intellectual inability to 
foresee or evade the probable consequences of her acts. Hence, it was 
her character, not her intelligence, that called for psychological 
examination. 


The results of the analysis I shall not detail in full. 1 propose only 


to record, first, a couple of dreams—-both the experience of a single 
night, and related to me by the girl about three weeks after our first 
interview—and, in a later paper, a subsequent day-dream. 


Dreams. 


(1) I saw a great big field with [an old] (a)* cow in it. There was 


a nurse maid, and a [little| ‘kid.’ They were throwing tarts and cakes 
at the cow. [I think it started because she wanted one of his tarts: 
they looked nicer than hers. I think the little boy had ‘taken’ them, 
and she was just going to get them, but the old cow wouldn’t let her go 
past. Then they both turned on the old cow and pelted it with stones.| 
The cow rushed at (her) |them]. It had great (round) [big fiery] eyes. 
And the little boy (screamed) (got very frightened]. So the girl grabbed 
something [I think it was one of the boy’s tarts], and she stabbed the 
cow (and its eyes dropped out), and it dropped down dead. That 
frightened the boy still more. And the girl ran up to give him the tart. 
And then I woke up. [When I woke up I was holding the quilt tight 
in my hand.| 


(2) The other dream was about a thunderstorm. A horrible man 


came and stole me from the house, and took me away with him on - 
horseback. And the horse was struck by lightning, and we both rolled 
off together. |We were lying huddled up together in a ditch in the rain.| 
I tried to call out, but I couldn’t. And then I woke, and Mrs. Badgert 
was standing there with a light. . 


Mrs. Badger afterwards related that she had heard Nellie call out. 


She listened for some time, then, thinking she heard something fall on 
the floor above, went up, knocked at the door, and entered, calling the 
girl by name. The girl sat up in a fright. The clothes had slipped off 
on to the floor. 


Analysis. 


Scarcely a single dream-analysis is accessible in detail to English 


readers. Consequently, many who discuss the dangers of the psycho- 


2 The version used for the Binet-Simon scale was the revision adopted for London children 


and published in Dr. Ballard’s Mental Tests. With this version, and with the reasoning tests 
(also to be found in the same volume), the average level of sixteen-year-old children is probably 
but little above that reached by Nellie. 


* Items in square brackets were added in the second narrative when the dream was repeated 


at greater length. Items in round brackets were omitted. 


+ Her mistress. Name altered as before. The surname substituted above retains the two 


chief associations which the original had in the punning mind of the girl, viz., the name of a 
common animal, and the name of a common but irritating propensity. 
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analytic methods are but little aware of what actually takes place.* Too 
seldom, for example, is it realized that the essential data are or should 
be contributed, not by the analyst, but the patient himself. I append, 
therefore, the verbal records of the present interviews, a little expur- 
gated and considerably abridged, in their original form of question and 
answer. For brevity and the convenience of the reader, the order of 
the questions has been, in one or two places, slightly rearranged. 


First Dream. 

[ . .. Close your eyes . . . and think of the first dream again. What does it 
bring to your mind?] *Yesterday*I saw a horse drop dead in the street. Its eyes 
seemed to start out of its head.° It made me feel ill. . . .° [Picture the horse again. 
From what you say, I don’t think it actually died. Imagine it falling as you saw 
it in the street?] (Considerable reluctance at first.) It’s horrible. It was dead. 
It’s the same colour as the horse in the other dream. I can feel it now. We was 
cuddled up against it; and it was all cold and wet. (Shivers.) [Do you mean you 
were cuddling it?] No, ‘huddled’ I said. We were all in a heap together in the 
ditch. I hated it. [What did you hate?] Both. The horse and the cow. 

[Do you hate horses and cows?] No, I love animals. I always did. My 
mother used to work on a dairy farm: and I was never afraid of cows. [Think of 
the cow in the dream.] It was brown like the horse, chocolate colour. (Laughs.) 
Mrs. Badger has got a mould, and sometimes we make a chocolate blancmange 
with it. [... Think of the blancmange.] When you turn it out it flops out just 
like the cow all of a heap. It’s a rabbit, I think, though (i.e., the mould). I 
reckon I mixed up the blancmange and the horse. [Think of the cow again.] It 
had four horns. They were chocolate, too; at least they had like chocolate blanc- 
mange inside. They were like those cream horns you buy, pastry with cream 
inside. Only they were chocolate colour. Ugh! [Why do you _ shudder?] 
I was just thinking if they had been only blancmange. Wouldn’t it be horrid to 
grab them, and then feel them go squelch? (This reminded her, at first sight, some- 
what inconsecutively, of her brother. Later she recollected that ‘when I was little 
he made me catch hold of a frog.’) [The four horns?] I think it must have been 
two horns and two ears. [... Four?] Four legs, four people, four 
eyes, twice two are four. [... Four eyes?] The cow’s eyes. (Laughs. She 
refuses to explain why she laughed.) [Think of the cow’s eyes again.] I don’t think 
of anything; I just see the eyes. (After three attempts.) They’re like your glasses, 
when the firelight shines on them. I can see a greeny-gold ring, and the black parts 
ever so big; only it isn’t black, but fiery. [My glasses?] Oh, they’re not really 
like the cow’s eyes at all. I just thought they might be like that because I couldn’t 
think of anything else. [Do you know anyone else who wears glasses?] (Complete 
failure at first ; subsequently remembers two persons of no interest here.) .. . 


3 There is, of course, much variation in technique. The exigencies of my own work, and 
perhaps the peculiarities of my own personal views, render my methods a little divergent from 
those who stand, as it were, in direct apostolic succession to Freud. I may add that, in dealing 
with girls, I prefer, as a rule, to leave discussion of plain sex topicsinthe hands of a woman. The 
double treatment and the double point of view thus resulting are a help, not a hindrance, to the 
further unravelling and comprehending of the mind under investigation. In dealing with the 
present case I have been especially indebted to Miss P. C. Womsell. 


_ _£ Square brackets indicate the comments or questions of the analyst. As far as possible ques- 
tions and replies are reported word for word. In these and similar interviews, particularly in 
examining, I usually arrange for a woman-clerk to he present in the background, and to take down 
the results of the interview unobtrusively in shorthand. At times, however, the presence ot a 
third person, however completely she may keep out ofsight of the child, becomes undesirable, and 
obstructs the analysis. 


_5 ‘Its eyes seemed to start from their sockets’ was a phrase on one of the pages of scribble, 
copied apparently from some description of a lion hunt. 


6 A row of points indicates the omission of details irrelevant to my present purpose. 
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[Now think of the word ‘cow.’ Don’t take any notice of what the picture in 
your mind looks like. Say the word to yourself, and tell me any other words that 
it brings into your head.] Cow, bull ;—bullcalf, bully ;—billygoat, Billie. [Nothing 
else?] Billie, Will. (Nothing else obtainable.) [Do you know anyone named 
Billie?] My brother’s name is William. We used to call him Billie. [Will?] I 
don’t like the name Will. I always called him Billie. (The Christian name of both 
the father and the brother was William. The mother apparently used to call the 
father ‘Will.) [?]’ I have not seen Billie for ever such a long time--since he 
joined up. ... He’s married now. [?] No, I don’t want to get married. ... I 
don’t like boys. You can trust a girl more... . [?] Yes. I love children... . 

[The boy in the dream?] He looked about ten years old, and he’d long curls, 
like I used to have, and a sort of a skirt. ... [?] It was a kilt, I think. ... 
And he had a gold crown on. ... The top part of him looked like the prince on 
my Cinderella book (i.e., a coloured picture of children, representing Cinderella and 
the Prince, on the cover of a child’s book—a present from her father.) [The 
pastries ?] He was holding them in his lap—in his kilt. [The girl’s pastries?] I 
couldn’t see, because she was turned round. I expect she’d got them in her apron. 
She picked them up with her other hand, and threw them at the cow. 

[Kind of pastries?] I don’t know... [?] 
and I went to ’s for tea; and they brought us a dish with cakes on, tarts and 
pastries and little currant cakes. [?] The currant cakes were all shapes—little 
cakes, round, and heart-shaped, and diamonds. [Which did you eat?] I don’t 
know. Oh! the heart. (Laughs.) [?] .Something silly Ada said—a bit of poetry 
about darts and sweethearts. She says: ‘Look! Cupid’s arrow and the heart’— 


I know, éclairs, because Ada 


(somewhat angrily)—and she jabs the heart with the éclair, and then eats it. [Eats 
which?] The éclair. [Why were you angry?] It -wasn’t nice to do that in a shop, 
was it? [Which did you want?] The éclair; all the currant cakes were hard and 
stale. [?] A chocolate éclair. [?] I love them; but I hadn’t any more money. 
That’s what made me have the nightmare, all that stale cake. [The word ‘cakes.’] 
Cakes, pastries, tarts, jam-tarts . . . (enumerates many different kinds) . . . tarts, 
hearts, ‘The Queen of Hearts she stole some tarts,’ [Wasn’t it the ‘Knave of 
Hearts’?] Was it? I forget. I learnt it when I was ever so little. 


[Here I insert the following replies, obtained on a later day, when the interest 
in éclairs had been further analysed. ‘‘I wanted the éclairs (i.e., in the dream), and 
I seemed to think the cow had got it instead; and I went to snatch it away from 
her. But somehow I got hold of one of her horns instead, and when I grabbed that 
to prevent her tossing me, it came out and the eyes came out with it.... They 
were like the round raspberry tart in the dish. . .. Then I stuck the horn in the 
cow’s heart, like Ada jabbed the cake.’’ (The word ‘‘horn’’ failed to yield any 
uttered associations.)] 

[The girl in the dream?] Not anybody I know. I think she was the little 
boy’s nurse. [?] Because she had a cap and apron on. Perhaps she was the 
waitress who brought the cakes in ’s; she was that build, but more of a kid. 
[The waitress?] About my height... [The face of the girl in the dream?] I 
never saw her face. She had her back turned to me. [Why was she angry at the 
beginning of the dream?] I think the little boy had ‘taken’* her cakes, and she was 
going to snatch them back. Perhaps it was Ada. [Imagine you are watching her 
in the dream again. Whose part do you take—the little boy’s or the girl’s?]... 
{ think I hoped she would get the cakes back, because he had stolen them... . 
[And in the fight with the cow ?-— -(Hesitation.) Weren’t you sorry that she killed 
the cow instead of only running away? You like animals.] No, I think I was 


7 I shall use this indication when the question is obvious or of no special interest. 
' 
8 Used here, as in original account of the dream (see p. 3), as a euphemism for ‘stolen.’ 
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glad; it was such a horrible cow--——. [Were you frightened of it?] No, it seemed 
so exciting, like watching something in the pictures. It’s more exciting if the bad 
people get killed, isn’t it? [Was it exciting to see the horse fall in the street ?] 
Well, if there’s a crowd I always like to see what’s going on... [?] Yes, I was 
going up to watch it, only I felt ill all of a sudden. 

[Now picture the girl in your dream: who is it?] I don’t know. She’s looking 
the other way. [Well, imagine that she turns round.] I can’t see her face, but I 
can see her cap. It’s an ugly cap, just like mine. I think all servants’ caps are 
ugly. . . . When I went to bed the night before, I took my apron off, before I took 
off my cap, and thought how silly I looked in the looking-glass. [Keep your attention 
fixed on the picture of the girl as you see her in your mind’s eye. Whose face is 
it?] Of course, it seems to be my face now, just as I looked in the looking-glass. 
But I don’t think it was me in the dream. 

[The prince on the cover of the Cinderella book ?] He has a hat with a beautiful 
feather in (like a feather in a hat she stole from her mistress, it would appear from 
replies on another occasion); and he is standing at the foot of the stairs like the 
little boy in buttons at ’s (the restaurant) that night. (Laughs, and adds) 
I expect you’ll say he’s the Knave of Hearts. He looked like a card !° ; 

[The kilt?] Charlie used to wear a kilt. [Charlie?] He was my last ‘boy.’ 

He was in the same regiment as Billie (her brother). [The face of the boy in 
the dream?]° (Laughs.) He had dark eyebrows, darker than his hair, like Charlie; 
but his nose was small, more like Billie’s. Charlie had a big nose. [Think of 
someone you have known with a small nose like Billie’s and dark eyebrows like 
Charlie’s?] Dad (describes a photograph of her father). [The crown?] The King’s 
crown... the King of Diamonds. ... [?] It looked like a paper crown out of 
a cracker. We used to play we were king and queen. [?] My brother and Cissie 
(a neighbour’s child). [?] She used to'take me to the infants’ (school); so I would 
be about five, and Billie and her would be about ten. [?] Cissie was the queen 
then; I used to play kings and queens when I was older, and then I was the queen 


and Florrie (another school friend) was the king or the prince ... and then she 
would marry me: once we took mother’s wedding-ring for it. 
[The ring?] A gold ring. A gold crown. ... The raspberry tart.%°... 


Florrie’s ring. ... The ring in a shop window with three pearls. ... The rings 
(i.e., rims) of your glasses. ... Nothing else. 
[The ring with three pearls?{ .. . (After some evasion and confusion.) Yes, 


it was one I took from Mrs. Badger. [My glasses?] Mrs. Badger puts gold-ringed 
glasses on when she reads anything. [?] Governess used to wear spectacles, too. 
Oh! now I remember about the eyes.. Once governess showed us that if the light 
shines in your eyes it makes the black part go big . . . and once I looked into my 
eyes in the glass with a candle, and you could see them go open ever so wide; and 
then when you took the candle away they closed up again, like a cat’s. I was 
looking at my eyes just before I went to bed, thinking how I would look in 
spectacles. [?] Yes, they always wanted me to have spectacles at school, but I 
wouldn’t. 

[Four eyes?] They used to tease my mother. ... One day ... she went out 
with her specs. on; and ihey shouted~-'Old Mother Four-eyes.’ [Why did you laugh 
when I asked you to think about ‘four eyes’ a little while ago?] I wasn’t thinking 


about mother; I thought of you... . (Apologizes.) [Imagine you see and hear the 
boys calling out again?]... I expect I was angry. It’s cruel to shout after an 
old lady, isn’t it? ... [Imagine you hear the words ‘old cow’?] (Unexpected 


9 i,e., a playing card. cf. Alice in Wonderland, ad. fin. 


_ 10 Because of the round ring of pastry. I have condensed much of this portion of the analysis. 
he replies were here confused and largely irrelevant, though remotely indicative of things far 
from irrelevant and strongly repressed. 
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embarrassment.) [... Have you heard anyone say it at school?] Yes, the girls 
(blushes). [Of whom?] Teacher or governess. [Did you like your governess ?] 
(fiercely) No. [Why?}] I don’t know. She glared at you. ... She had favourites. 
(Other reasons, apparently improvised.) [Did you ever speak of her as an 
‘old cow’?] (embarrassed) Governess? No. [Whom have you called an ‘old cow’ ?] 
(An emotional outburst, with tears.) My mother. She sent me to bed when I was 
playing with Cissie and Willie (N. was, as a matter of fact, quarrelling with Cissie, 
and had kicked her), and I said she was an ‘old cow,’ and I wished she was dead. 
And my father thrashed me. It wasn’t the thrashing I minded. [?] My father 
always used to take my side, and after that he seemed to side with my mother. 
[Now do you recognize the girl in the dream?] (She can only nod; and burst 
into tears again.) 


Second Dream. 


The analysis of the second dream was undertaken at a much later 
date, after numerous early childish memories had been recovered from 
the study of intermediate dreams. Only the more suggestive fragments 


from the replies are here recorded. 
[The ditch?] A ditch under a hedge. ... [The hedge?].... The hedges 


near Barnet.**. .. [The horseman?] I think he was a highwayman, a robber... 
I couldn’t see his face. He had a stocking over it (as a mask). ... [The thunder- 
storm?]... It isn’t the thunder I’m afraid of; it’s the flash in the dark... . 
One night when I was little my father held me up to watch the lightning, and I’ve 
been afraid ever since. [?] Afraid the lightning might strike me, I suppose. [?] 
Willie used to say—‘‘Strike me dead.’’ And I used to think God would have struck 
him dead, if he’d sworn what wasn’t true. [?] Yes. Once I said that when I took 
something of mother’s, and I said I hadn’t. I was awfully afraid all that night. 
[Why are you afraid of the dark} (Laughs.) Oh, I suppose it’s ghosts and 
things; but I don’t really believe in them. [Whose ghost?] Oh, anybody’s. I 
was always frightened when I heard anybody had died. [Is there anyone whom you 
have known well, who has died, and whom you might see again in the dark?] 
Dad’s the only person that I’ve missed. When I was eight years old, I heard 
someone come to mother and say she had seen father. And when I asked her, mother 
laughed, and said it must have been his double. ... Perhaps I thought a double 
was a ghost. ... I was ever so frightened all that week. Once I think father 
did jump out and catch hold of me in the dark, for fun; no, that was Willie. 
[Who, do you think, was the highwayman, then?] Oh, it couldn’t have been 
my father, could it? Because... [Imagine yourself in the highwayman’s arms 
again. Has anyone ever held you like that?] Only father. But I was very 
frightened when the horse fell down. 


Reconstruction. 

To the serious reader, unversed in psycho-analytic views, these 
petty conversations ‘with a pilfering parlourmaid may seem at first sight 
scarcely to deserve recital at such length. I hope, however, in the 
sequel to show that almost every one of her recorded answers throws 
light into the obscurer corners of child psychology, and, indeed, 
illuminates the mental mechanisms that, even in adults, underlie, not 
dreams and day-dreams only, but all the more primitive types of 
imaginative thinking and emotional behaviour. Meanwhile, this at 
least must be obvious regarding the case in hand. We have secured 
by our analysis, first, a clear-cut glimpse of the mental furniture and 


11 Apparently a reminiscence of the escapade referred to on page 2, 
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outlook, which, crude and narrow as they seem, are yet all that can be 
claimed by the poverty-stricken personality we have been observing ; 
secondly, we have reached, by however devious a route, a confession 
of two dim, deep-rooted motives that for a long time past have 
animated much of the girl’s misconduct—her half-forgotten affection 
for her father and for all who remind her of her father, her half- 
forgotten hostility to her mother and to all who remind her of her’ 
mother. 

When the girl was first brought to my notice, all that she could 
say of the causes of her thefts was—‘‘I don’t know why I do it. I 
suppose I want the things.’’ Now she has grown interested in her own 
half-hidden motives; and, in part, at any rate, understands (as she says) 
why she has ‘‘got into all this trouble.’’ In the course of the entire 
analysis she was easily led to reconstruct, tentatively at least, her early 
emotional history and the origin of her later aberrations. Let the 
reader, divesting himself for the moment of any psycho-analytic pre- 
possessions, look back upon her record, and endeavour to do the’ same. 
We shall find later that a detailed knowledge of the so-called dream- 
mechanisms—visualization, dramatization, condensation, secondary 
elaboration, and the rest-—-and of the probable significance of apparent 
dream-symbols—such as cows and crowns, and éclairs and horns—will 
but extend and verify the interpretation which we can deduce (or fancy 
we can deduce) by unaided common sense. Indeed, now that Freud 
has pointed out the way, the danger is rather that such deductions may 
be thought much easier, much more obvious, much more secure, than 
in truth they really are. 

The following, then, in outline, seems to have been the inner history 
of the girl’s emotional life. The reconstruction, although in its essence 
quite as much the work of the giri as of myself, is nevertheless 
inevitably a product for the most part of speculation and hypothesis. 
Little of it can be verified objectively. But it yields a working explana- 
tion both of the origin and meaning of the two dreams, and, what is of 
far greater moment practically, of the dreamer’s strange and trouble- 
some behaviour. 

From general analogy we may suppose that, during her earliéSt 
infancy, the person who received most of the child’s notice and interest, 
and, therefore, rapidly became the centre of her affection, was her 
mother—in this case, it may be noted, the parent of the same sex. 
Her mother nursed her ; and, as there was neither maidservant nor elder 
sister to relieve or assist the mother in her natural duties, it was the 
mother invariably who attended to the child’s wants and person. Mrs. 
Malone, however, recollects that, even as a tiny baby, the girl showed 
a peculiar obstinacy, particularly in matters of personal cleanliness. 
The mother’s affections, too, were already deeply attached to her son 
and first-born; and this attachment remained, as deep as ever, even 
after the birth of the daughter. The father, on the other hand, was 
intensely fond of his little daughter, although, owing to regular absence, 
at work during the day and in the public-house during the evening, he 
only saw her intermittently. According to the mother, indeed, he petted 
and spoiled her one moment, but scolded and thrashed her the next. 
The thrashings, we may surmise, came principally at a later stage. At 
any rate, it is clear that in early infancy the child became devoted to 
her father. She loved him to fondle her, to play with her, to carry her 
about. When her mother rebuked her, her father generally defended 
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her; and, if her father punished her from time to time, the mother, by 
her own admission, had to punish her almost every day. The child, 
therefore, soon gives all her love to her father—the parent of the 
opposite sex ; and her original affection for her mother becomes in part 
converted, by constant friction and repeated conflict, into childish anti- 
pathy. Nevertheless, the father at times has taken the mother’s part 
against the daughter. There must, too, have been occasions when his 
affection turned to his wife; and his daughter was left temporarily 
unnoticed and unloved. She became jealous; and, in the half-instinctive 
way that little children and even animals use to vent their jealousy, she 
showed hers. One day these childish outbursts culminated in the scene 
that she recalled during her analysis, when she uttered the wish for her 
mother’s death. No one else, it is true, can verify either the incident 
or the exclamation. But her mother agrees there were probably many 
such scenes. And the girl was only uttering a long-cherished desire 
for ‘her mother to be out of the way, so that she herself might follow 
her own impulsés, unhampered and unreproved, and be left alone to 
enjoy a monopoly of her father’s love. 

A year or two later, the father was divorced; and the child was told 
that he had died. She now states that for long she refused to believe 
her mother; and, indeed, felt that her mother was keeping something 
concealed. She brooded. She gave herself up to day-dreams about 
her father. For a while she played with the idea that her mother had 
killed her father out of jealousy for the love he bestowed upon his child. 
She even, she says, fancied herself carrying out her revenge by an 
imaginary murder; and certainly at this period she would, in fits of 
temper, strike and kick her mother. 

_ Now, a detached mass of floating emotion, whether of hatred or of 
love, is very apt, when thus cut adrift from its original object, to find 
itself a second anchorage. Accordingly, the child’s intense affections, 
which had grown up around her father, soon attaches itself to the only 
other member of the household now available, her brother. Here, 
however, there is again occasion for jealousy; it seems clear, too, that 
she loves the brother, not so much for himself, but as a substitute for 
her vanished father. The brother had always preferred to play with 
neighbouring girls and with boys of his own age; so the smaller sister 
could join them only as a supernumerary actor. Meanwhile, the father, 
dead as she supposes, becomes idealized and glorified in her memory. 

She has now become a rebellious child. Inwardly, rather than out- 
wardly, she rebels at school, much as she had rebelled at home. For 
her the head mistress is another stern and undemonstrative mother, one 
whose interests are already given to other children in the huge new 
household—her ‘‘favourites,’’ as the child quite unjustifiably describes 
them. The identification is reinforced, as such childish emotional pro- 
cesses so often are, by the trivial fact that her head mistress, like her 
mother, wears pince-nez for reading. Wearing pince-nez, for the child, 
has become a sure sign of adult sternness. Her work at school 
deteriorates. Perhaps from her rooted dislike of eyeglasses, perhaps 
from mere girlish vanity, perhaps from both, she refuses to wear 
spectacles herself. She has been told in all kindness that she will learn 
to read much better if she will wear a pair of glasses. She secretly 
decides, therefore, that she had rather not learn to read. In point of 
fact, her visual defect is too slight to have been more than a contributory 
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factor; and after leaving school she rapidly became a voracious reader 
of cheap novelettes. 


She leaves school. Her backwardness is against her getting a 
superior post. Doubtless, too, she wishes to live away from home; and 
her mother has abetted the notion. She finds employment as a domestic 
servant. But her habitual impatience of all authority again finds vent 
in mutiny. Just as the school governess had appeared a sort of un- 
sympathetic mother, so the new mistress appears a sort of unauthorized 
school governess. The resemblance is kept constantly in mind by the 
fact that the mistress is not only an elderly and somewhat distant 
woman, but also at times wears glasses. The habit of rebellion, 
developed in the first three years of infancy, and left unremedied by any 
sympathetic treatment or training while at school, comes thus to infect 
her whole life, her whole character, her whole attitude towards society 
around her. 


Meanwhile, her affections have gone hungry. She has, it is true, 
had several half-hearted love affairs. But one at least of the men she 
has met interested her chiefly because he was, in various ways, asso- 
ciated with her brother, and because his face brought back the pleasant 
memory of her father. He, too, therefore, is not liked or loved for his 
own sake; and evidently he proved an altogether inadequate realization 
of her ideal notion of a perfect man, framed as this was on distorted 
recollections and selfish fancies about the two male members of the 
family.” 


The new routine of early rising and hard work had brought to the 
fore a social grievance. When the father left the family, life lost many 
of its comforts. She still recalls the fact that, from that hour onward, 
she received practically no toys or presents. Her mother frequently 
spoke of, and perhaps a little magnified, her own superior status; and 
Nellie, whose favourite day-dream (as we shall see) centres in a proposal 
of marriage from the Prince of Wales, now revels in novelettes profess- 
ing to describe the gay and gorgeous life of the aristocracy. Her 
thefts, or at any rate those committed in the new household, dated 
approximately from the time when she first heard of her brother’s 
marriage." But various motives unconsciously co-operate. Other girls 
display presents that they have received from their relatives, or from 
their male friends, usually jewellery. She has nothing to display in 
return. Half-impulsively, she appropriates articles, now almost 
invariably, it would seem, from her mistress, much as, upon one or two 
occasions, she appropriated articles from her mother. -When she has 
done so, she is sometimes seized with an intensive guilty fear; and 
occasionally has returned them. She has, as a matter of fact, never 
shown them to other girls; but, when alone, would often deck herself 


12 It should be added that she has by now become very afraid ot anything approaching 
sexual delinquency. She knows she has been considered a ‘bad girl’ in some respects; she is 
passionately anxious not to become ‘a bad girl’ in other respects She proudly excuses many of 
her faults by oft-repeated hints, and half-veiled threats, that she is ‘not as bad ax she might be,’ 
or that she is not as wicked as some girls she knows.’ I have deliberately refrained from entering 
into this aspect of her life; and in the text | have consciously under emphasized it. Indeed, the 
conflict here alluded to may be very largely responsible for precipitating other delinquent ‘ten- 
dencies into definite actions. The‘ field’ seen in the dream was connected with some incident and 
conflict of this sort. 


_ _ 13 In the same week occurred one of the incidents referred in the preceding footnote. Toa 
girl of her class, however, the shock of such an experience (and it was, comparatively, a trifling 
one) would be much smaller than might be imagined. And I think I am corvect in concluding 
that the thing left upon her mind a far slighter impression—or rather the impression which it left 
was far less repressed—than the news of the marriage of her brother. 
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in the stolen ornaments, particularly a ring and a chain necklace with a 
heart-shaped locket. As a child she had similarly tried on her mother’s 
wedding-ring, one day when her mother was ill, much as Henry of 
Monmouth is said to have worn his dying father’s crown. The pleasure 
she derives is partly due to a simple vanity, and partly to a half- 
conscious feeling that she is thus revenging herself both upon the 
owners of the articles—her mother and her mistress—and upon society 
at large for creating and countenancing the deep injustice of social and 
financial inequalities; but chiefly, we may suspect, vague fantasies 
connected with the articles themselves are operative. Jewellery and 
gold suggest wealth and social superiority ; the rings suggest marriage ; 
the heart suggests affection; the chain of the necklace suggests fetters 
and suffocation. One night she tore it from her neck, literally ‘“break- 
ing the chain’’—-a metaphor quite familiar to her from the melodramatic 
novels she devours. 


Although in many ways she has always seemed older than. her 
years, her behaviour is in other ways strangely childish compared with 
the general level of her intelligence. In her day-dreams (we shall find), 
no less than in the nocturnal dreams that I have already analysed, there 
is evident a yearning to return to the better times of her childhood, 
when she could play as she would, and her father would be ready to 
defend and soothe her. Perhaps the passion for girl friends rather 
than for boys is also to be regarded as a primitive trait. The curious 
hoarding of paper, the meaningless scribbling of nursery rhymes and 
romantic extracts, and the clumsy dirtying of the furniture and fittings 
of the house, are all characteristic of an infantile phase. The neurotic 
phobias are partly a revival of infantile fancies, and partly a distorted 
development of her guilty fears. In her childish fancies she had often 
thought of going to find her father. And her final escapade may have 
sprung in part from this motive, or (it may be) simply from an attempt 
to run away from a mental situation which had become intolerable to 
her. 

We have thus a full explanation of the girl’s mental and moral 
peculiarities,“ an explanation intelligible, if not always admitting 
verification. Briefly, her delinquencies are to be viewed as the irrational 
outcome of thwarted emotional tendencies, which historically date back 
to the earliest years of childish life, and in their fundamental nature 
are common to all human minds. 


With her dreams thus analysed and her past thus reconstructed, 
the girl herself (as I have said) came to understand, as she had never 
before understood—or troubled to understand—the real aim and origin 
of her caprices. What, then, it will be asked, was the effect upon the 
child of this gradual enlightenment? Chiefly, I think, that the main 
delinquency—namely, pilfering—together with the general attitude 
behind it of antagonism to society, disappeared entirely. From the date 
on which these dreams were finally analysed she never, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, stole, or was suspected of stealing. In other 
respects, indeed, as I shall note in another connexion, her conduct was 
not entirely satisfying. Nor do I believe that the analysis and its 
immediate consequences were by any means the sole factors contributory 

14 The interpretation of the dream itself, based asit is upon this interpretation of the dreamer’s 


history, must be deferred until we have examined the mental mechanism of dreaming, and the 
principles which govern such interpretations. : 
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to this partial reform. Yet one fact seems sure. Before the analysis 
her misdemeanous seemed inexplicable, alike to those who knew the girl 
and to the girl herself. After the analysis, they became intelligible ; 
and suddenly and tinally ceased.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE INTERFERENCE FACTOR IN MENTAL 
PROCESSES. 
(AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRELATION AND TRANSFER.) 


By J. RIDLEY THOMPSON. 


In a recent paper’ the author has suggested the possibility of inter- 
ference factors in mental ability as a means of producing or tending to 
produce negative correlation between two mental processes. The aim 
of such an inquiry is to promote the analytical study of correlation and 
transfer of improvement. The simplest explanation of both these 
phenomena depends upon the operation of a common factor, an example 
of which in producing correlation is readily understood in Weldon’s 
dice experiment in its simple or generalized form. Here, if the number 
of dice in each series of throws is fixed, the correlation between the two 
series is proportional to the number of dice common to both series, or, 
in other words, if the number of dice in each throw is known, the 
correlation becomes a measure of the common factor, but it can only 
be a crude measure if those numbers are unknown. Further, should 
correlation arise between two mental processes in a way resembling the 
above, then it will likewise measure the common factor. Similarly, if 
the explanation of transfer is also based on the common factor, the 
amount of transfer becomes another measure, however crude, of that 
factor. Upon this view, then, it would still remain that the correlation 
between two processes should give a rough prediction of the amount of « 
transfer, or vice versa. This conclusion, however, does not gain support 
from the facts at present known: high correlations have been accom- 
panied by little or no transfer, and comparatively low correlations have 
been noted where considerable transfer has taken place. 

In spite of this anemaly, the theory of transfer by a common factor 
cannot lightly be set aside: other links in the argument are too insecure 
to place the weakness here alone. Neither the correlation nor the 
apparent likeness between two mental processes gives any but uncertain 
knowledge of a common factor: it is as plausible to take the transfer 
itself as an indication of such a factor. 

One line of departure is to consider the possibility of interference 
factors, acting for the most part in conjunction with common factors, 

15 I append this paragraph only after some hesitation, and because, when relating the case, 
I have always been pressed to state the practical outcome of the analysis. I must add, therefore, 
that I am by no means so sanguine, as my narrative of this one case alone might otherwise imply, 
of the benefits of unaided psycho-analysis to juvenile delinquents from the elementary school class. 
Favourable external conditions are also, almost invariably, needful pre-requisities; and this, asa 
rule, means removal from the source of current conflict and from the obstructive atmosphere of 
unpropitious home surroundings. This is not oiten feasible. Hence, among the cases ef delin- 
quency, which have been analysed by myself, or which | have seen analysed by others, the treat- 
ment, judged by its effect on thechild has been more often a failure than a success. Itis, however 
not so much for its immediate practical results, but rather as a useful aid in exploring the general 
oe of delinquency, that such analyses, in the present state of our knowledge, need to be under- 

1 British Journal of Psychology, X (1), 1919, p. 81. 
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but unlike them by reason of their power to give assistance in one 
mental process and hindrance to the other. Interference is easily illus- 
trated in two series of dice throws by regarding a group of common 
dice as adding their score to each throw of one series and subtracting 
it from each corresponding throw of the other series, the resultant effect 
being to produce negative correlation or to reduce the positive correla- 
tion otherwise existing. Interference factors, if present in mental 
activity, would produce complications in both transfer and correlation, 
and the assumption of them might go far to explain the complexity in 
experimental results. Evidences which give credence to this assumption 
have occasionally been noted.’ 

The experiment described in this paper is a preliminary attempt to 
provide data for a more direct study of interference factors. The 
method is a combination of transfer and correlation experiments. Three 
tests were used—two silent reading tests and one test for comprehen- 
sion. 


Test 1. Speed Test for Reading Sense Material. 


Following the method described by D. Starch,” suitable passages 
were chosen from school readers, and a class of boys were allowed to 
read with maximum rapidity for thirty seconds (lips closed). On the 
signal to stop, each boy put his finger on the last word read, and then 
quickly wrote the next four words on,a slip of paper. From the 
experience gained in preliminary trials, precautions were adopted to 
ensure as far as possible the same attitude and concentration in all tests. 
The results were recorded for each boy as the number of words per 
second, e.g., a boy who read 102 words obtained a score of 3.4. 


Test 2. Speed Test for Reading Nonsense Material. 


This test was conducted in the same way.as Test 1, but the 
passages were a mere collection of words without continued meaning. 
As the selection and arrangement of words affect the speed of reading, 
an effort was made to produce passages which differed from those of 
Test 1 in no other respect than the lack of continued meaning. Passages 
were chosen as before and cut up into single words for rearrangement, 
which in practice was done so as to preserve such grouping and phrasing 
as would ensure as far as possible the same ease in reading except in 
so far as it was affected by the destruction of continued reading. The 
nonsense passages were then reproduced by a typewriter, and although 
it is admitted that the printed form should have been used, as in Test 1, 
it was not felt that this would have materially altered the results. 


Test 3.. Comprehension Test. 


This test was used to arrange the children in order of merit on the 
amount of subject matter received for immediate reproduction during 
one performance of Test 1. After rapid reading for thirty seconds, the 
boys were asked to write, in any form, all they could remember from 


2 Thorndike and Woodworth for example (Psych. Rev. VIII, 1901, p. 553) found that training 
in marking certain words on a printed page may influence the marking of other words positively 
as regards speed and negatively as regards accuracy. W. G. Sleight also (British Journal of 
Psychology, 1V(4), 1911, p 417, found that training in memorizing poetry produced retrogression 
in his ‘‘ prose substance memory "’ test, and improvement in his ‘‘ nonsense syllables”’ test. 


3 Journal of Educational Psychology, V1, 1915, p. 1. 
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the passage, ample time being allowed. The method of marking was 
to delete all repetitions, errors, irrelevancies, &c., and count the number 
of words remaining. A defence of this, the method of D. Starch, cannot 
be undertaken here, but it was believed to be the most suitable for this 
experiment, and prolonged experience only strengthened the conclusion.* 
However, since these numbers are quite arbitrary, the following method 
of distribution was adopted: The list of boys, in order of merit, was 
divided into eight groups containing 1, 4, 9, 13, 138, 9, 4, 1, respectively, 
these groups being as near as possible proportional to the coefficients 
of a binomial expansion. The mark 8 was awarded to the first boy, 
7 to each in the next group, and so on. 


Selection of Children. 


The process of reading is highly complex, and changes considerably 
during school life. P. B. Ballard’ marks the age of ten as a critical 
stage when the mechanical factors are almost mastered and are being 
overshadowed by other factors concerned in intelligent reading. In the 
present experiment it was necessary to avoid the earlier difficulties, and 
yet an immature stage was desired to make the effect of practice 
appreciable. A complete class was chosen, containing 54 boys, whose 
average age was 11 years 10 months. The school was situated in an 
artisan district in Gateshead. : 


General Plan of the Experiment. 


The experiment was carried out in the summer of 1919, and 
‘extended over a period of nearly five weeks. Apart from preliminary 
trials in rapid reading, the general plan falls into three parts, as follows: 

1. Initial Tests, 18th and 19th June. 

2. Organized Practice, Ist, 3rd, 4th, 7th,, 8th, and 10th-July. 

3. Final Tests, 11th, 14th, 15th, and 22nd July. 

The four most important days were the occasions of the Initial and the 
first and last Final Tests, when the order of the tests was as follows: 
(1) Test 1, (2) Test 2, (3) Test 2, (4) Test 1, (5) Test 3, using the same 
passage for (5) as in (4). The boys were allowed a few minutes out of 
doors between events (3) and (4). On the 2nd and 8rd Final Test days 
no nonsense passages were used. All tests and practices were per- 
formed during the afternoon session, commencing about 2.30 each day. 


Division into Groups. 


After the Initial Tests the class was divided into three groups, 
A, B, and C, each containing 18 boys. The division was made on the 
results of Test 1, so that the three groups possessed equal average 
ability and as near as possible equal range of ability. During the 
practice period the groups were separated while the work of this 
experiment was being done. Group B received practice in Test 2, rapid 
reading of nonsense passages ; Group C was practised in slowly correct- 
ing errors, such as in printers’ proofs; and Group A was given light 
tasks having no bearing on the experiment. The groups were reunited 
for the Final Tests. . 


4 For other methods eminently suitable for many forms of Comprehension Tests, viz. :-— 


W.H. Winch, British Journal of Psychology, 1910, 111(4), p. 389. 
P. B. Ballard, this Journal, Vol, V, No. Ai: 174, yi 


5 This Journal, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 153. 
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RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


Coefficients of Reliability and Standard Deviations. 

The two Initial Test days each provided two readings in Tests 1 
and 2, and one reading in Test 3. Several coefficients of reliability 
were calculated from these (Table 1) for the purpose of comparison with 
the correlation coefficients given later. All coefficients in this paper 
are calculated by the product-moment formula. 

Table II gives the average speeds in words per second, and also 
the standard deviations for Tests 1 and 2 on the second day. The 
results of Test 2 show a greater steadiness than those of Test 1, both 
as regards reliability coeflicients and standard deviations.’ 


TABLE I.—RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS. 


Testi Test 2 Test 3 
(Sense Pass) | (Nonsense Pass) |(Comprehension’ 


1st ayn: sia a, -59 ‘61 — 
and day ... a. ee -55 “72 
lst and 2nd days = -69 -69 -72 


(Means for Tests 1 and 2) 


The probable errors in Table I are all approx. -05. 
TABLE; II. 


Words per second. Standard 


Av. for 54 Boys. Deviation. 
lst Sense Passage 3°0 «74 
lst Nonsense ,, re 2:9 +66 
2nd Nonsense ,, 2°8 ‘60 
2nd Sense ¥ 3-1 -95 


Improvement by Practice. 

The improvement in the practices themselves need only be con- 
sidered for Group B. On each practice day two nonsense passages 
were given on which Test 2 was formally carried out, and this, followed 
by a repetition of both, constituted the day’s practice. The means of 
the first two readings for each day are given in Table III, and the 
means for the two Initial Tests and first Final Test are added to 
complete the series. The passages were not standardized according to 
their relative difficulty, but they were apparently equal, and the close 
agreement between the two results for each day gave confidence that 
the means for the day would not be appreciably altered by a standardiza- 
tion of the passages. The means are given for sixteen boys only, two 
being omitted on account of absences. The system of taking averages 
conceals the fact that about half the group displayed a definite crisis 
when a leap forward in speed was made, followed by slow progress. 
The aim of this practice was to secure a sufficiently improved state to 
examine transfer and correlation effects. 

6 P. B. Ballard (loc. cit.) found greater steadiness in reading discrete material from the 
smaJler degree of improvement obtained. He also states that ‘‘to test one kind of reading 
(norma!) is virtually to test the other’’ (discrete material), This may well be where the *‘ basal 


ability ’’ in surmounting mechanical difficulties is tested, but the statement does not here apply to 
Tests.1 and 2. j 
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TABLE IIJ.—IMPROVEMENT BY GROUP B (16 BOYS). 
MEAN FOR TWO NONSENSE PASSAGE TESTS IN WORDS PER SECOND. 


First Final 
Test 


Initial Tests. Practice Tests. 


4-01 


3-03.05 7-16, SA3b. Bene ieee 


Transfer of Improvement. 


Owing to absences from school the records of two boys in Group B 
and two in Group C were abandoned, and in each case the results of 
two boys of equal ability (or very nearly so) were omitted from Group A 
for calculating transfer of improvement. The average results of 
Groups B and C immediately before and after the practice period are 
given in Table IV, with the appropriate results for Group A in brackets, 
and from these are calculated the excess of improvement over the 
unpractised group (see third column). Group B gained a direct improve- 
ment of .71 words per second in Test 2, a transferred improvement of 
.61 in Test 1, and a negligible improvement in Test 3. Group C, after 
practice in slowly correcting errors, suffered slight retrogression in 
Test 1 and no appreciable change in Tests 2 and 3, although perhaps, 
especially in Test 2, the beneficial and harmful effects neutralize each 
other. These results should be examined in conjunction with the 
correlations between the tests (Table V). 


TABLE IV.—DIRECT AND TRANSFERRED IMPROVEMENTS. 


| Excess 
Before After Improvement 
Practice. Practice. over Group A. 
Test 1. Group B 3:04 (3-03) | 3-96 (3-34) +6 
Sense (speed practised). 
Passages Group C 3-02 (3:00) | 3-09 (3-25) | —-18 
(corrections ) . / 
practised) 
Test 2. Group B. 2:91 (3-02) | 4-01 (3-41) $74 
Nonsense 
Passages | Group C. 2:63 (3-03) | 3-04 (3-38) + -06 
Test 3. Group B. 5:00 (4°44) | 5-06 (4-44) | + +06 
Compre- | 
hension | Group C. 3-94 (4-50) | 3-88 (4-38) | + +06 


The numbers in brackets give the appropriate results for Group A (non-practised). 


Correlations before Practice. 


Table V gives the correlation coeflicients between each pair of tests 
calculated for 54 boys on the results of the two Initial Test days. In 
comparison with the reliability coefficients, the correlations between 
Tests 1 and 2 and between Tests 2 and 3 are rather low, but that 
between Tests 3 and 1 is very high. The first and third of these 
correlations claim attention, the first being rather low in face of many 
common elements, and the third very high in spite of wide differences 
between the tests. Partial correlations, i.e. correlations between any 
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two tests for a constant ability in the remaining test, appear in brackets 
in Table V. Correlations between age and each test were calculated, 
Test 2 giving the only positive result, but all three were very near zero. 


TABLE V.—CORRELATIONS BEFORE PRACTICE. 


Ist day and day 
Tests 1 and 2—Sense and Nonsense Pass ... -34 -36 (-23) 
Tests 2 and 3—Nonsense Pass and Comprehension +14 -32 (-16) 
Tests 3 and 1—Comprehension and Sense Pass ... -50 57 (+52) 


Probable errors in Table V are of the order of -06. 
The numbers in brackets are Partial Correlations. 
Changes in Correlation, &c. ; 

In calculating correlation changes due to practice, each group was 
necessarily considered separately, but the reliability of results was 
thereby greatly reduced. Only sixteen boys could be taken in each 
group, and the probable errors, high as they are, are no adequate 
measure of reliability with such small groups. No safe conclusion may 
be drawn, but the results show broad distinctions between practised 
and unpractised groups. Correlations immediately before and after the 
practice are shown in Table VI. The all-round decrease in group A 


TABLE Vi.—CORRELATIONS BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
PRACTICE PERIOD. 


Corrns. between | Corrns. between | Corrns. between 
‘Lests _and.2, Tests 2 and 3. Tests 3 and 1. 


| Before | After | Before | After | Before | After 


Group A... OBR oir e ott ef) “45 “73 -49 
(Unpractised) 
Group: Bii\...% -27 -79 -30 op l2 ‘67 -26 


(Speed practised) _ 


GroupC.. 52 -68 +15 -24 -29 -26 
(Corrections ractised) 


Probable errors in Table VI are of the order of -13. 


_ may be partly due to fading of the effect of practice in the Initial Tests. 
Group B shows a rise in the correlation between the two speed tests, 
but a fall in the correlations between these two tests and comprehension. 
Group C’s changes are uncertain, but the rise in the second may be its 
characteristic. 

Sufficient readings in Tests 1 and 2 were taken to enable the 
application of C. Spearman’s correction for eliminating errors of 
_inaccurate measurement.’ The corrections, calculated for the first two 
~columns in Table VI, all produce considerable increase, e.g., .11 
becomes .26, and .79 becomes 1.05. 


7 American Journal of Psychology, XVIII, 1907, p. 168. 
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Changes in scatter before and after practice were calculated for 
each group. They appear to show that an increase in ability iS accom- 
panied by a rise in standard deviation, i.e. an extenuation of the range, 
and, singularly enough, the only decrease of ability in Table IV, that 
of Group C in Test 1, is accompanied by the only fall in standard 
deviation. The reader is not burdened with the figures, as the author 
thinks the phenomenon is common, but not necessarily general. 


Permanence and Secondary Effects of Improvement. 


The four Final Tests, extending over eleven days, aimed at finding 
after-effects of improvement. The results are set out in Table VII, 
Test 2 being only used on the first and last occasion. Owing to further 
absences, the number of boys in each group was reduced to fourteen. 


TABLE VII.—SUMMARY OF FINAL TESTS. 


(1). (2). (3). (4). 
11-7-19 14-7-19 15-7-19 22-7-19 


T Group A... 3°28 2°29 2-40 2:99 
ot RNY sce 3-26 2-84 3-14 
Saapy tee = paca 2 aes ere 2°73 2-43 2-90 
Test 2. Group A... 3-44 ccm ss ine 3:66 
Nonsense = Bae 3-93 5 53 = 3°92 
Pass. " Gyre 2:94 ; — 3t20 
Test 3. Group A... 4-36 4-29 4-64 4-57 
Compre- . > Bee 5:07 4-50 . 4-21 4-64 


hension - Or 3-79 4-00 4-14 4°21 


By the end of the experiment the so-called unpractised group had gained 
considerable practice, but still remained a control group. The results 
in Tests 1 and 2 show that Group B steadily lost the greater part of its 
superiority gained by practice, and that Group C quickly returned to 
its normal in both tests. 

Although the experimental evidence is but slight, Test 3 indicates 
a different phenomenon. Group B suffers retrogression, or it may be ~ 
inability to keep pace with Group A; while Group C displays improve- 
ment, or it may be an enhanced ability to improve. Test 3, therefore, 
indicates a form of transfer only realized in subsequent training; that 
is, potential or secondary transfer as distinct from immediate or primary 
transfer. This form of transfer was recognized by Thorndike and 
Woodworth’, and although seldom the object of experiment, is in the 
end of greater importance in the education of the individual. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


We have now to ask if the experimental evidence gives any help 
in the search for interference factors. In other words, does the theory 
of common factors, supplemented by interference factors, give a useful 
explanation of the results? The three correlation coefficients in Table V, 
expressed for convenience aS 11.2, 72.3, and 5.1 respectively, await 
explanation. If we try to account for all positive correlations by 
common factors, we must assume a large factor common to Tests 3 


8 Psych. Rev., 1901, VIII, p. 249. 
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and 1 producing the high value of r;.:, and if interference exists, the 
common factor must be larger still. Tests 1 and 2, however, have in 
their design many points of similarity, i.e. an expected high common 
factor, and yet 7.2 is comparatively low. We can be reconciled to this 
either (1) by assuming very many telling points of difference, which is 
not easy, or (2) by assuming interference, which quickly destroys 
correlation, and which can be believed after introspection. The second 
explanation has the advantage of admitting a relatively large common 
factor. 

The transferred effect of Group B in Test 1 gives another indication 
of a large factor common to Tests 1 and 2. But, should not the improve- 
ment in Test 1, although transferred, also pass over to Test 3? The 
answer is, that improvement expressed numerically is not defined in 
kind, and the improved factor may not appreciably affect comprehen- 
sion, or may even be adverse. 

Group C’s case is more involved, in that training was given outside 
of the tests; but the results are not against the argument. A small, but 
definite, decrease in Test 1 suggests interference between practice and 
test. But does the evidence allow interference between Tests 1 and 2, 
the two speed tests? It is possible that some effect from the slow 
practice was adverse to both, and that a positive influence was therefore . 
necessary to restore or even improve Test 2. There is therefore room, 
in the midst of several influences, to assume that a small factor was 
trained adverse to Test 1 and in favour of Test 2, although probably 
the larger part of the interference factor between these tests was 
untouched by Group C’s practice. It might be noted, although it is 
not the intention here to suggest the actual elements of interference, that 
an attitude considering a word in isolation might help Test 2 and hinder 
Test 1; while, on the other hand, the anticipations of meaning assisting 
Test 1 are perhaps a check in Test 2. 

The changes in correlations need not claim much attention except 
to note that, guided by the above arguments, it is easy to invent many 
patterns, like those in the author’s previous paper on interference, which 
give the kind of changes in correlation shown in Table VI. 


A Comparison of Tests 1 and 2. 


The reliability coefficients and standard deviations in Tables I and II 
’ suggest differences between the two speed tests, which may be explained 
on the ground that Test 1 requires the higher complex state in response. 
This would account for greater individual differences, and also greater 
variation in the same individual on different occasions. A brief intro- 
spection in Test 1 shows differences in mental attitude, and even when 
every effort is made to keep the same attitude in a class of children, 
changes must occur which reduce reliability coefficients. 


The Spread of Transfer. 


When the effect of practice in one process is traced among several 
others arranged in order of decreasing similarity to the first, the amount 
of transfer rapidly diminishes as we pass along the series. The spread 
of transfer appears so limited that the conclusion of the highly specific 
nature of mental ability gains ground. But the arguments of this paper 
indicate a wider existence of common factors by reason of an extension 
of the apparently limited spread of transfer. If interference existed 
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considerably in mental processes, it would mask transfer effects, 
frequently reducing them to an amount too small to be measured. The 
real spread of transfer would thus be much wider than the apparent, 
and if to this spread be added that of secondary transfer, then the full 
force of common factors may be deemed much greater than is commonly 
supposed. 


Summary. 

The assumption of interference factors in mental processes gives 
considerable facility in explaining results in correlation and transfer. 
Two corollaries are: (1) that low correlations can be accounted for 
without assuming numerous specific elements, and (2) that real trans- 
ferred effects may be greater than those measured by experiment. 

The correlation coefficient is no criterion for the amount of transfer 
to be expected. Secondary or potential transfer is little understood, 
but should be of great importance. 

During the course of the above experiment I profited by occasional 
interesting discussions with Dr. G. H. Thomson, to whom I tender my 
very best thanks. I also wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. C. H. 
Eastwood, who so willingly gave permission to perform the experiment 
in his school, and was keenly interested in its progress. 


TWO EXPERIMENTS IN VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 
BY wale DAZELEY. 


i 


‘THE field of the first experiment was a manufacturing town, Q., where 
two prominent firms had invited the local authority to open a continua- 
tion school—the first in the city—for some of their young hands. The 
first firm, A, owned three large paper and colour printing works; the 
second, B, were sweetmakers. Each firm contributed thirty girls; the 
sixty girls from these four factories came in three classes of twenty, for 
two four-hour sessions a week. 


A difference in the attitude of the girls from the two firms was at 
once perceptible. Firm A, realizing that the idea of ‘“going back to 
school’? was likely to cause resentment among the girls and their 
parents, had been preparing carefully for several weeks. Foremen and 
forewomen had been consulted, and the idea of the school explained to 
them. A ietter had been sent to the parents of each girl of an age to 
go to school, addressed to ‘‘Dear Mr. and Mrs. C” and informing 
them that a school for some thirty of the firm’s young girls would 
shortly be opened by the Local Education Authority and asking them 
whether, if their daughter was selected, they would be willing for her 
to attend school. ‘The result of this letter, making attendance. at the 
classes the result of selection, was that almost every parent wrote 
eagerly asking that their Jane or Polly might attend. . 


Firm B; however, were unable to make any preparations of this 
kind; it was a time of great expansion of trade, and all the new girls 
‘taken on were merely told that they would be expected to attend school 
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as a condition of employment; and the consequence was a good deal 
of suspicion and resentment among the girls, very little support from 
the parents, and some opposition from foremen and women. 


Firm A gave me the opportunity of going over their three factories 
and having a friendly chat with the futute pupils. I did not realize at 
the time what a difference this would make. It meant that these girls 
knew a little to whom and to what they were coming. At Firm B 
I also made a tour of the works, but I had no opportunity of seeing 
the youngest girls scattered over a vast factory among gangs of older 
workers. Consequently these girls started for school full of apprehen- 
sion, on the defensive, and, at the worst, hostile—their recollection of 
their day-school being, as I soon found out, mostly of a time of restraint 
and boredom, if of nothing worse. 


The girls from Firm A, with one or two exceptions, came willingly 
to school from the first; but with the girls from. Firm B, it was, as 
soon as they got on friendly terms with me, ‘‘Miss, have we got to 
come here till we are sixteen?’’ After the first three or four months, 
however, it was, ‘‘Miss, all the girls in my room wishes they could 
come to school’’; or (from a new girl), ‘‘Miss, I thought it would be 
like day-school, but I loves this’’; and, ‘‘Miss, do you think they will . 
let us stay till we are sixteen?’’ 


There were, however, some irreconcilables to the end.. 


The school was composed of girls who differed extraordinarily 
from one another in every way and in their attitude towards the school. 
There was every degree of intelligence and illiteracy, from that of a 
child who had lately attended an M. D. Department, to the compara- 
tive eagerness of Zée and Winnie from Standard VII. 


To illustrate the difference between the girls, I give brief sketches 
of three members of one class. 


Lily generally wore a clean white blouse and a short stained blue 
alpaca coat and skirt, with a green cap. She was tall, had a lovely 
complexion, short curly hair, blue eyes and a most attractive smile. 
She was tired-looking, she did not want to exert herself to do anything, 
she did not want to dance, though she was unusually light and graceful 
upon her toes, she just wanted to loll and giggle with her friend Alice. 
Her home was in a respectable, airless, mean, yellow street, with 
small, dark houses, in a district known as the Marsh. Near by was the 
cattle market, and the sounds and sights of stampeding, terrified 
beasts, the shouts of men and boys, were separated from the Marsh 
only by the canal, which was made yellow by the refuse from the 
Chemical Works on the opposite bank. A dark passage led into Lily’s 
living room; the mother looked old and worn-out. She was dark, 
drab, dirty, ragged, nursing the baby, but she still had Lily’s heavenly 
smile. A boy and girl of school age, ragged and dirty but with the 
same smile, were sitting at a dirty, unattractive table for dinner, on 
which was a loaf, withered lettuce leaves, onions and vinegar. The 
eldest girl, looking very ill and said to be suffering from tonsilitis, was 
home from work. 

The mother, only just recovering from the baby, said, ‘‘Ah, Lily 
is a lily, isn’t she? And a good girl to work, when I was bad she 
scrubbed the whole house down. She did that too, Lily did,’’ pointing 
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to a large sea-shell, used as a door prop, which had been blackleaded 
all over and polished till it shone. 


Every day Lily goes home here, sleeps, gets up and goes to work 
in the factory, a well-built one, but also down on the flats. When the 
works close at 5.40 she is tired, gets herself home, over the bridge, 
through the Cattle Market and along the canal. She cleans herself, 
has her supper, and walks up and down beside the canal, occasionally 
she goes to the pictures. There are absolutely no resources in the 
home, nowhere to cut out or keep anything, no scissors, no books. 
Lily is sent to school and is expected to make a mental effort and pay 
attention as a member of a class to remote subjects far, far away 
from her world (what would not be?) The marvellous thing is Lily’s 
freshness, gentleness, good-nature, her listlessness is nothing to be 
wondered at—she is the shining hope of her home. 


Alice, Lily’s friend, was a thin, poorly-dressed, vivacious girl. 
Good-natured, idle, witty, sociable, she never worked and never minded 
being bidden to do so. At the party Alice wore a transparent chiffon 
hat and a white jumper with society airs, which she could assume in 
a rather delicious manner. It was Alice who, when we were off one 
‘ day on an afternoon expedition, insisted on our missing our own tram, 
in order to take charge of a blind man and help him on to his car, 
which did not happen to be ours. 


Over the way from Lily, on ‘the prosperous side of the street, 
lived Rose. Her father was a coal-heaver, and Rose was the freshest 
and trimmest of young girls. She was very well looked after by 
her mother, and was tidy, self-satisfied, and limited to a degree. She 
was always attentive, and occasionally interested in artistic things. 
She liked dressmaking best, and made herself a blouse at school, which 
pleased her mother very much. She left to go to work at another 
factory, where the conditions were notoriously rougher, because there 
was a rumour in the district that at 17 girls earned 30s. there. With 
firm A Rose had failed to get a rise owing to the very average quality 
of her work. Not seeing any connexion between value of work done 
and rise of wages, Rose and her mother quite believed that she would 
soon be earning at the highest rate. The whole policy and outlook of 
this family, with its tidiness, comparative comfort, and piano in the 
front room, was dominated by the shilling, just as that of many other 
families a little lower in the wage-earning ranks is dominated by the 
penny. 


__Lily’s family was different. Here one felt there was a certain 
instinct for spiritual values, but their freedom from material trammels 
was not that of the margin due to extra wages, but of a sort of stark 
carelessness of circumstantials; they had long since thrown overboard 
anxieties and struggles over material comfort and financial security. 
Such is the lot of those who live under our weekly wage system. 


aie peo. t planned out the work for the Continuation School, before 
it opened, I did so under the delusion that I should find something to 
continue. I had previously taught Standards VI and VII. and I had 
always found I could get them actively interested—or, at any rate, to 
appear to be actively interested—in geography, science, 


literature, or 
whatever topic we had in hand. 
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I thought I should be able to work on the same lines with my 
continuation-school girls. It was far otherwise. Two main tendencies 
I found among my girls; firstly, that they were extremely disinclined 
to make the least mental effort. As soon as they perceived that they 
were being expected to attend to a geography or history lesson, their 
minds (with two or three exceptions) spontaneously assumed an attitude 
of, at best, passive, and often active, hostility, their faces expressing 
blank indifference or antagonism. Secondly, I found that of all the 
wide range of interests common to the healthy-minded young person, all 
but one seemed to be extinguished. They had no spontaneous interest 
_ left in things, affairs, or ideas; their one dominant interest was in people 
and in personal relationships. 


There is a famous picture of Hope, blindfold, with all the strings 
of her lyre but one broken, sending one solitary and repeated note, her 
last, into interstellar space. 


That picture represents many of these young manual workers. 
Almost all the quick and living interest in the world outside them, 
which was probably as healthily alive in them at the age of three as in 
more fortunately-placed children, has been quenched long before they 
reach continuation-school age, by the folly of much of our educational 
method and the squalor of our overcrowded streets and homes. One 
single strand of interest is preserved, one string only can one be sure 
will vibrate, namely, this interest in personal relationships. Left to 
themselves, they tend to sentimentalize and sensationalize whatever 
personal relationships come their way either by actual experience or, at 
second-hand, through the cinema. This interest in people is the teacher’s 
one remaining road along which he can lead the class out into the 
freedom and healthiness of disinterested interests, his one remaining 
tool which he can depend on to effect his purpose. I have never failed 
to find them listen with rapt attention to a story. What is more, they 
instinctively, if unconsciously, measure their own sordid fantasies against 
a really beautiful and absorbing story, with the consequences that the 
whole level of their effort and aspiration is raised. 


I found, too, that if I presented a distasteful subject, such as 
geography, in the form of a story of personal travels, illustrated with 
sketches, they would listen with delight, and would even ORS maps 
if introduced casually enough. 


I need hardly add that they not only had no inclination, but not 
the least idea how to use books on their own account. 


How can one account for this extraordinary poverty of mental 
background and interests? My study of the girls led me to account for 
it in some measure as follows: the primary day-school provides a quasi- 
literary education, but the homes of the majority of unskilled workers 
are not literary in any way. They contain no books, no ideas. There 
is no continuity between the life of the average home and the life of the 
school; one must remember that the children of the working men who 
do think and do have books, mostly go on into central, trade, or 
secondary schools, and do not find their way at fourteen into factories. 
As soon as a child leaves the elementary school, she is reabsorbed intu 
the illiterate life of the home, street, and factory. Welfare workers 
understand what I mean when I speak of the (to a teacher) amazing 
illiteracy and ignorance of girls who have perhaps only left school a 
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few weeks previously. It takes but a few weeks to obliterate the literary 
manners taught in school. 


Why, one asked oneself in the second place, have they such an 
aversion from mental effort? Why is it of all things the most intoler- 
able to them? One of the girls, in a class discussion on compulsory 
attendance at classes they did not like—a girl from Standard VII, a 
jolly, bright, friendly person—said, in one of those illuminating utter- 
ances one gets from children now and again, ‘‘Why we hates these 
things now, Miss, is because when we were at day-school we were . 
forced to learn the things we did not understand.’’ 


As a result of intimate study of my girls, I formed the opinion 
that for the first few months very little attempt should be made to teach 
them by means of even simple generalizations, such as one would use 
with children of the same age of the high-school type. Oral lessons 
were overdone with these children in their earlier years. They were 
prematurely taught in terms of generalizations and mental abstractions 
at a time when these were meaningless to them, so that now, as young 
workers of fifteen, words conveyed extraordinarily little to them. In 
intellectual development they are still children much younger than their 
years, with a child’s appetite for particulars and picturesque detail. 
Geography must be reintroduced to them not by maps nor even by local 
geography, but by stories of how people and animals live in foreign 
countries. History must be represented to them not as the develop- 
ment of nations and of causes, but by means of the stories and aims of 
national heroes, such, for instance, as those of Garibaldi. 


I soon found that they could not learn much at this stage by any | 
form of verbal teaching, but very much by experience, by doing of 
every kind. It became clear to me that the first few months of the 
Continuation School for these young factory workers must be a period 
not so much of class instruction, but of re-education by doing. They 
had their first fruitful experience of concentrating their attention, not 
in the medium of words, but in that of rhythmic movement. Most of 
them found themselves not by an attention, which they are incapable of 
giving intelligently to the ordinary subjects of class instruction, but by 
every form of artistic and useful handwork, by dancing, singing, and 
rhythmical work, by stories and dramatic work. Given this period of 
preparation, which will be longer or shorter according to circumstances, 
they will be ready for class instruction in most of the topics of human 
interest. . 


There was another cause, or group of causes, which prolonged this 
period of preparation and operated against the children settling down 
quickly into that organic co-operative unit, a class. 


‘These causes, which I shall now consider under the head of disci- 


pline and of buildings, were closely interwoven in the case of this 
particular school. 


The popular educational ideal of many authorities in the school 
world is expressed by the formula that ‘discipline is the first thing.’’ 
In many day-schools discipline is the first, second, and last thing—the 
external discipline, that is, of a sometimes benevolent and always 
arbitrary authority. The background and foreground of an ordinary 
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school is rigid discipline, maintained by authority, based on fear. Next 
to discipline, but a long way second, is instruction. So many people 
want their results at once. They want them the moment the child 
enters the infant school; they cannot even wait for the results to begin 
to appear in Standards VI and VII. ‘Consequently, from the infant 
school to Standard VII we have a uniform, unprogressive, external 
discipline ; the child is as unintelligently obedient to authority at seven 
as he is at fourteen. 


At fourteen these well-disciplined children are let loose into the 
works and streets, and in three weeks the only trace of this discipline 
left is in unreasoning, instinctive hostility to, and suspicion of, authority, 
a hostility which embraces everything which has ever been associated 
with authority. The children are let loose without any inner traditions 
of self-control, without any idea of group loyalty or service, with no 
idea of the principle of obedience, but only with a memory of the sterile 
practice of it; most of them (not all) are aggressively selfish and 
individualistic and many of the remainder are passively on the defensive. 


A situation of this kind demands that those in authority shall be 
people who are able to practise the principles of leadership rather than 
methods of coercion. 


I, of course, believe that discipline, true discipline, from within, is 
the aim and end of true education; it begins to be built up in the 
nursery, it progresses bit by bit with one experience after another as 
one stage of growth follows another, until at about the age of seventeen 
or eighteen you begin to have a social being, capable of self-direction, 
ready for every mental and physical exertion and capable of intelligent 
service to the community and enjoyment of the world in which he finds 
himself. 


How did our school-house reinforce this tendency on the girls’ part 
to a suspiciousness of authority ? 


We were housed in a solemn building which never belonged to us 
in any sense. Further, it reeked of school, its very aspect suggesting 
restraint and boredom, whilst inside it had the drab look one associates 
with empty Sunday schools, populated only by vacant benches and with 
all interesting worldly objects eliminated. We were fenced in by pro- 
hibitions at every turn. In our classroom was a large glass cupboard 
full of fairly attractive-looking books, the lending library of the Sunday 
School. We were not allowed to have these books out even to look at, 
neither could they be removed to another room. There was a large, 
well-proportioned, well-lighted hall, most excellently suited for singing, 
country dancing, and physical exercises; but we were forbidden to 
enter, and had to content ourselves with an ill-shaped room in the base- 
ment. We were quite naturally forbidden the use of the Sunday School 
piano, but the girls had a gift for discovering harmoniums and addi- 
tional pianos lying idle in unsuspected meeting-rooms, whence they 
were driven by the vigilance of the caretaker, an ex-sergeant-major. 
We had no walls we could call our own upon which we dared hang a 
picture or put our own rude attempts at beauty. We had not an inch 
of outside space, no room for games, no room for friendliness with 
beast, plant, or cloud outside our classroom. 


We needed a playground with swings and apparatus for games, 
a strip of garden for plants and animals; we had a small library, but 
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needed a growing one, as well as extra space and more materials for 
handwork and domestic classes. 


The consequence was that though in many ways the girls found 
themselves in conditions quite unlike those*of their day-schools, yet 
there was enough of authority, linked with prohibition, about the 
building, too many things they might not do and not enough variety 
of things they might do, to stimulate once more within them the old 
demon of boredom associated with instruction, and of a tendency to 
find their chief interest in doing the things the sergeant-major type of 
person stood for forbidding, rather than in the constructive activities 
to which their teachers invited them. 


As I look back I realize that it was no wonder the first few months 
of the school were such hard going. But at last the spirit of the school 
was born. ; 


I have referred before to the individualism of the girls. Though a 
friend might help a friend, there was very little spontaneous co-opera- 
tion for the good of all. The spirit was rather that of a watcher keeping 
a jealous eye on the other fellows to see that they were not treated 
better than he was himself. 


Towards the end of the first six months we decided to have a party 
to which the girls invited any or all of their friends. Owing to the fact 
that the girls were at work all the morning, the teachers prepared the 
feast, decorating the tea-tables and rooms with flowers. The caretaker 
suddenly and unexpectedly relented from the severity of his guardian- 
ship, adopted the school, opened the door of the large hall, produced © 
the key of the piano from his pocket, and invited us to use this room 
instead of that in the basement. 


Later in the day he was found presiding over the tea-urn in a side- 
room, with a group of lamblike girls bearing cups of tea away to their 
guests. Rather a contrast for him after weeks of chasing ‘‘ ’ardened 
young girls’? from those parts of the buildings which we all so con- 
scientiously tried to keep sacred to the Sunday School. 


This party was the first opportunity taken by the girls for spon- 
taneous social service. During the previous months, in spite of many 
chances, they had shown only the fanitest inclination to do things for 
the good of themselves or of the class; but now they spent themselves 
in the sweetest and most unselfish way in taking care of each other’s 
mothers, sisters, and baby brothers. For almost the first time, in their 
singing and country dances they all worked together in perfect harmony, 
and all seemed to be moved by the spirit of the best of them, of eager- 
ness to do everything and by a joyous wish to enjoy and not to 
grumble, and to make everyone else enjoy the day. As one of them 
remarked with a happy sigh, ‘‘I think it’s going off very well, Miss, 
don’t you?”’ 


After this we were no longer a crowd of individuals, each seeing 
what he could get for himself, but we were a community with a spirit 
of fellowship born through a simple opportunity for social service. We 


were ready now for the co-operative effort of class instruction, as well 
as for many other things. 


A MASS TEST WITH MR. CYRIL BURT’S INTELLIGENCE 
QUESTIONS. 


By M. MacCALLUM FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


As is well known, the fashion of giving intelligence tests to school 
children has recently come into vogue, and is likely in some measure 
to become a permanent factor in school life. To each individual is 
given a carefully selected and graded set of questions, of which it has 
been found by experience that only those children better endowed by 
nature than their companions can, at any given age, answer the more 
difficult ; and so a class or school can be arranged rapidly in an order 
of mental age, or intelligence, sometimes differing considerably from 
their physical age. 

There are several methods of conducting these tests. The best, 
undoubtedly, is to give each boy or girl an individual oral examination ; 
but in most schools the time necessary for such a procedure cannot be 
spared, and so some system of mass testing is more likely to be adopted. 
It was a system of this kind that was applied to more than a million 
men in the American Army in the recent war: with the result, that on a 
fifty minutes test, involving the possible answering of some two 
hundred questions, men were graded with great success into the order 
of their natural abilities. 

In two recent numbers of the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy 
(Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3), Mr. Cyril Burt, in a most interesting account 
of his method of applying intelligence tests to school children, has given 
a series of such tests, and has discussed some of the results obtained. 

But plainly it is very difficult to find time in any school for the 
grading of pupils by such an individual method as that of Binet, Simon, 
or Mr. Burt, even though admittedly it gives the most satisfactory 
results ; for if a man wishes to know as much as he can, and as rapidly 
as possible, about one or several classes of 30 boys or more, it is evident 
that he cannot, in the early stages of dealing with them, when the 
knowledge would be peculiarly valuable, afford to spend even thirty 
half-hours with them individually; yet many a man would be glad to 
spend an appreciable amount of his own leisure time in acquiring early 
information as to the classes with which he had to deal, and so to 
detect at once any serious misplacings. Hence it seemed worth while 
to make an investigation into the possibility of mass testing with these 
tests to see if it were possible for a teacher, easily, and with small 
expenditure of class time, to get a reasonably accurate idea of the 
intelligence of his classes; and it is possible that an account of the 
results may be of interest to other teachers. 

In the school in which these tests were carried out, the tests were 
applied to nine classes, constituting nearly the whole of one division of 
the school. This embraced 192 boys of average age 13 years 4 months, 
and ranged from very smart boys of eleven to dull boys of sixteen. 
Two classes, the youngest, were left out, as one of the original objects 
_ of the investigation was to use on these boys any amended form of 
procedure that suggested.itself as a result of the original set of tests. 
From this early set of tests, two results were expected ; firstly, it was 
thought that by dividing thm into age groups, it would be possible to 
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check what tests were suitable to the intelligence of any special mental 
age; and secondly, another check on the general validity of the results 
would be possible by using the ‘‘general order’’ of each class, itself a 
kind of test of a boy’s general intelligence, since it gives his place in 
his class obtained by a weighted summation of his marks in Latin, 
French, English, Mathematics, and Science. Other tests, such as the 
application of a Binet-Simon test to the members of one class, were 
also used to help to the formation of a just opinion on this latter point. 


Material and Method. 


Burt’s questions for ages ten (Nos. 20-25), eleven (26-31), twelve 
(32-37), thirteen (38-43), and fourteen (44-48) were typed and duplicated, 
approximately in year-groups as given by him; but his questions 49 and 
50 were omitted, as were also his earlier questions 1-19, and his ‘‘short 
list’? from question 31 onwards was set as a separate paper. A copy 
was given to each boy in a ciass, face downwards. The class was 
warned to work as quickly and accurately as possible; that accuracy 
was of most value, but that quickness would be taken into consideration. 
They were not reminded, as they should have been, that they should 
read over the question twice before answering, and this accounts for 
some inaccuracy. They were told to write their name, age (year and 
month), and class on the actual typed sheet provided, and were then 
started by signal. The papers were collected as completed, and the 
time taken marked on each. The average total time for the whole five 
papers was 56 minutes, though on no occasion were all given at once. 

By these methods it was hoped to eliminate any chance of unfair 
work, a thing not very likely to occur in any case; but as it seldom 
proved practicable to give the same paper to more than one class of the 
nine at the same time, it was hoped that these precautions would to 
some extent obviate any chance of talking over the questions between 
different classes. It is believed that the boys played the game. The 
element of competition, in itself not wholly desirable, also helped in this 
connexion. 

The papers were then examined, their errors noted, and then 
divided into age groups. The average of the half-year below, and the 
half-year above, any particular age was taken as giving the intelligence 
of that age. _As will be seen from a consideration of the number of 
boys in the various age groups, the results are rather favourable to 
boys of twelve and under, and rather unfavourable to boys above four- 
teen or fifteen; weaker boys of the younger ages have not yet come into 
these classes, and the extra-clever boys of the older ages have passed 
out of the division. . 3 

In most cases, reasons for answers were demanded, as well as the 
actual answer itself, and while this took time both to write and to 
correct, there is no doubt but that in several questions this procedure 
is absolutely necessary. Sometimes the right result was obtained from 
quite faulty reasoning. The most important cases are mentioned below. 


Order of difficulty of the Questions. 


Table I, of the percentage error made by boys in different age 
groups, gives in a condensed form the facts obtained. 

If we take as the criterion of suitability of a question for a parti- 
cular age the usual one, namely that it should be answered correctly by 
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TABLE I. 
Percentage Error made by Boys in Age Groups examined. 
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Direction of Passage 
Enemies—A,B, C 
John’s Clock 
Mary’s Ticket 
Dodoand 


Football and Cricket — 
Amazon’s Products 


Brother’s Limb _ 
Climate for Civilization 


Mice, Bees, Cats 


Birthdays 


Subject of Test 
Question... 


Py 


Pirck 


West and East 
Father’s Purchases 


Causes of Tears 


Roast of Meati es 
Name the Street_ 


Train and Appointment | = 
Distance from Church 


Secret Code 


Duchess of Dustiland — 


“Impossible” Things 
Roads to Melton 


Violet’s Disease 
Suicide or Murder 
Odd Figure Rule 


Dismal Johnny 


Density 


half the pupils of that age, and if we count as of poor accuracy cases 
where the error is between 40 and 50 per cent, we may summarize the 
last table as follows, where X stands for failure, and ? for poor 
accuracy :— 


TABLE - I, 
Failures and Poor Accuracy in the Questions at Different Ages. 
jae | | Leal 


| 
Burt Question |20 21/22/25 24 25/26 97 98109 50)5.152|55/34/55 56/57/58 59, 40.41/42 45/44 
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Now it may fairly be objected that it is not quite justifiable to 
average the columns of Table I and call the result an average for the 
year 13, yet the effect of the presence of the cleverer boys among the 
younger, and of the duller boys among the older, will minimize errors. 
So, taking this average as a standard, we may arrange the questions in 
an order of difficulty as follows :— 

: Questions 26 20 28 31°22 37 27 23 33 32. 25.(passed at age 12 or less): 


29 21 39 34 30 36 24 42 41 44 40 (probably right for 13). 
38 43 45 47 35 46 48 (suitable for age 14 or over). 


30. 


Questions 41, 44, and 40 are difficult for age 13, and it might be a 
better arrangement to count them and questions 38, 43, and 
45 as tests for age 14. . 

Questions 47, 35, 46, and 48 are answered only by exceptional boys. 


Notes on the questions used. 

In question 24, where the Duchess of Dustilands’ diamonds have 
been taken from the manservant by a man in blue uniform at a bogus 
police station, whither he and a companion have been haled by another 
counterfeit policeman, it is difficult for young boys to see that both 
policemen were the thief. If only one is required as a reply, the test 
stands here, but otherwise is a test of a much later age. Instead of 
‘“Who do you think was the thief?’’ I would suggest, ‘‘Who do you 
think stole them?’’ or the test might be given as one for a higher age. 
I gave half-marks for an answer in the singular. 

Question 26, ‘‘A man was found nearly dead with his throat cut, 
and on the back of his left arm there was a bloodstained mark of a left 
hand. The policeman says he tried to kill himself. Do you think the 
policeman was right? ’’ I find much too easy for any of these groups, 
_and there is no sign that it is an 1l-year question. 

Question 30 runs: ‘‘ In our school a third of the school play football 
and a third play cricket. (1) Are there any who play neither football 
nor cricket? (2) Are there any who play both? (If it is impossible to 
tell without asking further, say so.)’’ In a written test, the reason 
should be demanded, and as the word “‘ our ’’ proved a stumbling block, 
the question might be given in the form: ‘‘ In a certain school a third 
play football, and a third play cricket. Can you tell from this whether 
any play neither fcotball nor cricket, or is it impossible to say? Are 
there any who play both, or is it impossible to say? Give your reasons 
in both cases.”’ 

In question 34—the cat, mice, humble-bee question—‘‘ Where, then, 
do you think that there are most humble-bees—near towns, or in the 
open country?’’ it might be wise to make the ‘‘then’’ more emphatic, 
as the common-sense answer is the wrong one. Perhaps ‘‘on these 
grounds’’ might be better. In any case, it would be wise to demand 
a reason. 

Question 35 is evidently a difficult question, and is not answerable 
correctly at 12, 18, or 14. It runs: ‘‘ My birthday is on December 27, 
and I am just four days older than Tom. ‘This year Christmas Day 
comes on a Tuesday. On which day of the week is Tom’s birthday?’’ 
The reason should be demanded, for the answer was not infrequently 
right, with a double flaw in the reasoning. 

To question 36, ‘‘Can we tell whether he kept his appointment ?”’ 
‘“Yes’’ and “‘No”’ are rather ambiguous answers. ‘‘ Did he keep his 
appointment, or did he not, or is it impossible to say?’’ would give a 
more definite result. 

To question 40—how long a joint of meat should roast—few give 
a really concise rule; but partial accuracy appears quite early. I gave 
half-marks for such an answer as “‘ a quarter of an hour for each pound 
of meat.”’ 

Question 41, ‘‘I walked 10 yards down High Street,’’ and then took 
five turns to the left. ‘‘What street was I in,’’? seems a good test for 
age 14, rather than 13. 
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Questions 42 and 43—a numerical question and one on densities—I 
had the impression, when correcting, were rather tests of schooling than 
of intelligence; but the figures show considerable improvement about 
age 14. 

_ Question 45, about the three nations, A, B, and C, whose respective 
armies and fleets are given with the question ‘‘Whom should we attack 
first?’’ is much too open to chance accuracy in answering as it stands. 
I got a number of correct answers with wrong reasons, of which 
‘““because they have fewer men than us’’ predominated. I suggest as 
the final question, ‘‘Whom should we attack first, the A’s by land, the 
B’s by land, or the C’s by land; the A’s by sea, the B’s by sea, or the 
C’s by sea?’’ I also suggest that the number of A’s ships should be 
reduced to 100, instead of 200, so as to make the correct answer less 
a matter of chance. 

In question 46-—“‘John said, I heard my bedroom clock strike yes- 
terday’’—Mr. Burt has already pointed out (p. 127 footnote) how the 
word “‘bedroom”’ is unfortunate. My results early showed that that 
was the case, and I deleted the suggestive word. 

Question 47, involving the trains to various London stations, is not 
quite fair for other parts of the kingdom; but in any case, a farther 
question as to the reason for ruling out the other stations is desirable. 

The long question on evolution—question 48—penalizes unduly the 
boy with natural history tastes more than other boys, by the use of the 
word ‘‘ kingfisher,’’ as he knows that kingfishers don’t do the things 


stated about them. It might be well to say, rather, ‘‘ . . . hundreds 
of years ago there were birds something like kingfishers, which had 
legs . . .’’ or miss out the word completely. In any case, the question 


seemed with us to test much later than 14, or even 15. 


Limitations to conclusions drawn from these tests. 


It is evident that many difficulties arise because of the method 
adopted. Thus in an oral examination the normal procedure is to give 
a word of encouragement on receiving an answer, in order to keep the 
boy working at his highest level, and then to ask him for the reasons 
for his answer. A second or even third trial may be given if necessary, 
and as Mr. Burt says: ‘‘ In the cross-examination as to reasons lies the 
most valuable part of the test.’’ These advantages the mass-test method 
does not possess, and therefore is less good than the oral. _Differ- 
ences of speed in answering I found might be allowed for with rough 
accuracy by giving one mark + or = ; for a difference of eight minutes 
from the standard time of 56 minutes taken for all the questions. This 
was obtained by a comparison of some Binet-Simon with Burt results 
for one class with which I was able to arrange more dealings than with 
others. 

As may have been noticed from a consideration of the figures of 
Table I, I did not find with these boys that the number of questions 
answered correctly increased so uniformly with age as Mr. Burt’s 
norms would show. Also, on calculating the correlation coefficients 
between the Burt order in the various classes and the “‘general order”’ 
in each class, I find a rather low amount of relationship. Thus for 
three better classes I get 61, 49, and 89; for three classes of less good 
ability, —9, 38, and 48; and for three weak classes, 44, 35, 18. There 
is more real difference between the boys in the better classes, and so 
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they are likely to be more spaced out than the other classes, and the 
results are more reliable in other ways, hence their relatively high 
correlation coefficients ; but the— 9 and 18 of the poorer classes, and the 
low 49 of the first set, seemed to require explanation. 

On examination I found the following circumstances, which ought, 
I think, to receive consideration from those who tend to allot scholar- 
ships chiefly on the results of intelligence tests. The most striking 
cause of the above discrepancy is furnished by considering the case of a 
boy in the better class which had the coefficient of 49. This boy was 
returned as top boy in two, and third boy in another, of the five subjects 
that went to make up the general order of that class. Yet the Burt 
tests placed him second from the foot of the class. Nor was this an 
accident. I tested the same class with other tests resembling the 
American Army tests; again he was nearly foot. Finally I tested him 
by Binet-Simon, and he came out normal for his age (13), failing badly 
on some of the 12 and 14 year tests, especially the numerical ones, but 
recovering his position on those given for age 16. In every case 
the masters who deal with him report ‘‘a hard-working boy of some 
ability.’’ This boy will doubtless go to the University later, and will 
do well there. 

Again, the class whose coefficient is— 9, consists in the main of hard- 
working boys, but of no special ability, who at some stage of their 
career may have been kept back a year in some class, and so have 
gained an advantage over their fellows in knowledge, if not in ability, 
by repetition of the work. In the case of almost every boy there is 
evidence of some special circumstance affecting the result. This class 
furnishes an extreme case; but it serves to illustrate the point that 
intelligence ought not to be regarded as the only test of fitness for 
farther instruction. The plodder, as distinct from the nimble wit, has 
‘always been a distinctively Scottish product-—and not to the world’s 
disadvantage. Yet, if ability, measured as general intelligence only, is 
to count in our decisions as to who is, and who is not, to proceed to 
higher education, is there not a danger of missing some of the boys 
with moral qualities not tested by intelligence tests, and of taking 
instead some of the brilliant but unreliable stock? We want some 
easily applied test of doggedness. 


Annual Incidence of Intelligence. 


But that the tests as applied in this paper were valid within their 
limitations, seems also to be confirmed by a curious by-product of the 
results, which seems to have a certain eugenic bearing, if it can be 
substantiated by other investigators. It seemed that it might be inter- 
esting to plot the averages mark obtained by boys of the same age in 
months against this age; further, as the boys examined amounted to - 
192 in all, I thought it wise to smooth the results by averaging these 
marks in sets of three consecutive months. In this way Table III was 
obtained. The age in each case means the age on July Ist, 1919. It 
is plainly evident from an examination of the results of each year that 
from whatever cause it proceeds, whether from nature or nurture, there 
is a distinct fall in the intelligence of boys born in each year in March 
and February, i.e. those whose ages are x years and 3, 4, and 5 months 
on the Ist of July. It is interesting to recall that marriages in May are 
proverbially unlucky. There seems to be no specially good month to be 
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born in, though there is a possible slight advantage in being born in 
October ; the regularity of the results would seem to argue a certain 
credibility of other results obtained by the same set of figures. 


TABLE, Tk, 
Number of Questions answered by a Boy aged x years and y months 
on July |. 
Apex Months sci O44 24 Sl 4h FiO + 7) Sied bop 
ll years... ... | 17 | 158] 153) 143) 14 | 143] 15 | 164) 164) 153] 15 | 153 
12 years ... ... | 163] 172} 172} 143} 143} 154] 18 | 163] 18 | 163, 163) 163 
13 years ... ... | 17 | 163} 133] 123] 134} 153) 173] 17 | 168] 184] 183] 173 
14 years ... ... | 17 | 17 | 153] 15 | 12%] 12 | 1€ | 173] 199] 18 | 174] 18 
Average ...| 17 | 163] 153} 144] 134} 144/17—-|17—|174+/17+]17-|17— 


Born in.. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 


AN APPLICATION OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 
By P. L. GRAY anp R. E. MARSDEN. 


THE main object of the small investigation which is described in this 
paper was to obtain a comparison between (a) the results of intelligence 
tests, (b) the results of school examinations, and (c) teachers’ estimates 
(from general observation), of a number of children. 

Hence it was hoped to show teachers whether the intelligence tests 
could be applied with confidence in cases where it is desirable or neces- 
sary to make rapid estimates of ability for purposes of classification, or 
to confirm estimates formed in any other way. 

The tests used were the revised Binet tests as published by Terman 
in ‘‘ The Measurement of Intelligence.’’ 

A secondary object of the work was to obtain some idea of the 
range of mental ability found in elementary-school classes. 

The children who were tested were drawn from (1) a Junior Mixed 
School in which Standard II consisted of three classes-—one of boys, 
one of girls, and one “‘ mixed.’’ The last was considered to be a lower 
or ‘‘B”’ division of the standard. From the boys’ class 15 were taken, 
and 14 from the girls’. (2) The whole of the 29 boys constituting a 
Standard VI, and 6 from Standard V, in a boys’ school in a working- 
class district. 

The full number of tests as laid down by Terman for the years 
VII to XVIII were used. In the test for nine years of age the alterna- 
tive was substituted for the first test, as the children usually write the 
dates on their books before beginning compositions and the date is 
asked for in this test. In the tests for XIV the alternative was sub- 
stituted for test 2, and in XVI the two alternative tests were used 
instead of the fourth and sixth. | é 

Testing started ‘‘ at age’’; that is, if the child was ten years old 
the tests for ten years of age were applied first, and then proceeded 
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forward if all the tests but one ‘‘ at age’’ were successfully answered, 
till the child succeeded in passing only one test in any year. If the 
child failed in more than one test ‘‘ at age,’’ then the preceding years’ 
tests were tried, and in this way the year at which he failed in only one 
test was found. This is the plan recommended by Terman; it proves 
to be sufficient, as is shown by the fact that the proportion of tests in 
any year passed by any one child decreases steadily as the age for which 
they are set increases. 

This is shown in Table I, which gives the number of tests passed 
by each of the boys in Standard VI. It should be remembered that the 
year XII contains eight tests, while the rest of the years have only 


six each. 4 


TABLE I. 
: No. of Tests passed in each year Mental 
Age in Age ia} 
Months hic ges Oe Se Eh a Oa er 
VET X XII | XIV | XVI |XVITI} Months 
155 Pes sisi 6 7 3 2 0 163 105 
155 ea 6 3 5 OL ad: Pace ani 135 86 
150 ‘ 5 5 2 0 sae 141 94 
142 Ae 8 4 2% 2 184 130 
146 5 @) 2 2 0 151 103 
142 6 6 2 0 A 148 102 
145 5 3 3 0 cate 139 96 
153 nes ¥t 6 5 1 2 0 149 97 
154 i 6 4 2 2 0 ~ 130 84 
147 : 6 4 2 1 145 98 
154 =) 5 2 1 146 94 
150 a 8 4 1 165 110 
150 6 , ss 0 147 98 
145 5 5 2 0 141 97 
153 ASN 7 S 0 153 100 
152 ate ssi hint 8 4 1 165 108 
152 Bag 6 4 5 2 1 144 94 
1a nee ee 5 5 1 0 131 86 
151 on 6 2 i ai fs 115 76 
148 ie 5S 6 5 3 1, 152 102 
146 ads ae 8 0 oe 144 98 
147 He 5 2 2 0 132 90 
148 6 4 3 2 oh" 133. 90 
149 5 3 2 1 0 122 81 
146 - ie 8 2 0 152 102 
154 “i Ay ns 7 2 0 149 96 
142 er 6 4 | 3 0 143 100 
148 are a 5 0 0 Ai 118 79 
156 2 3 2 2 a 104 66 
Months to be added 
for each Test... 2 2 2 «| 


: To calculate Mental Age.—Credit each child with all the years previous 
to that at which test begins and add the value of the tests passed. These values. 
‘are shown at the foot of the Table. e. 


Example.—Mental age of first boy on list is 9 years (=108 months) +12+21 
; ; Mental Age x 100 a 
+12+10=163 ths: = 5 eres 
+ months. Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.) Natueneeee 
See Terman, “‘ The Measurement of Intelligence.” 
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The average time taken to test a boy in Standard VI was about 
52 minutes, while the average time for the children in Standard III was 
66 minutes. This time varied according to the number of replies that 
were recorded in writing and with the speed with which the replies were 
given. Some bright chiidren were very much quicker than the others 
in giving responses, but a few with good ability took longer to con- 
sider and were slower. With some children the tests were spread over 
two or more sittings, and no child showed signs of tiredness. The 
general impression on the observers was that the children enjoyed the 
experience of answering a series of questions the replies to which were 
received with commendation and never with reproof. One boy, when 
asked what the others had said about it all, answered, ‘‘ They say they 
have had a fine time in here.’’ Children in the junior school who were 
not tested showed disappointment that they were not to be called upon. _ 
One or two children who showed some nervousness at first did so less 
when they realized that all the answers they gave appeared satisfactory 
to the inquirer. In both schools we have to thank the head teachers 
for assisting in examining the children. 

From Table I it will be seen that the average age of the boys in 
Standard VI was 149.3 months, and the range of age was from 142 to 
154 months. The mental ages ranged from 104 to 184 months, while 
the Intelligence Quotients (I.Q.) ranged from 66 up to 130. The I.Q. 
is got by dividing the mental age by the natural age and multiplying 
by 100. 

Table II gives particulars of the girls in Standard III who were 
tested, while Table III gives details of the boys. The average age of 
the boys and girls was 116.7 months. 


TABLE IT} TABLE Iti 

GIRLS—STANDARD III. BOYS—STANDARD III. 

Natural Natural Mental 
Age Age 
111 119 
116 its 
114 136 
Ls. 107 
119 138 
129 121 
116 142 
106 144 
102 110 
121 128 
FAt 138 
120 c 115 
LZ 12, 
121 134 
120 115 


Before communicating the results of the tests to the head teachers 
of the schools, a list was obtained from each arranging the children 
under observation in the order of merit according to the general impres- 
sion formed from a knowledge of their school work. The head teacher 
of the junior school had been warned to take the relative ages of the 
children into account in estimating their general intelligence. In addi- 
tion, he supplied the results of the last two term-examinations. 
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All coefficients of correlation have been worked out by the use of 

Spearman’s Formula for Ranks :1 
6 S(d*) 

3 nea where 

r=coefficient of correlation. 
S (d?)=sum of the differences of rank squared. 

n=number of cases considered. 

The probable errors have been worked out by means of 

Bie 0.7063 Whar 
Vn 
The coefficients of correlation for the boys and girls of the junior school 
are given in Table IV. 
TABLE 1V.—COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION. 
STANDARD III. 


r=l 


Between 


Head Teacher’s Estimate and Mental Age... 


* »» Christmas Exam. ...| 


is », Easter Exam. 


The head teacher of the boys’ school had not been warned to allow 
for age in estimating general intelligence. The coefficients of correla- 
tion for this school are given in Table V. 


TABLE Y.—COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION. 
STANDARD VI. 


Head Teacher’s Estimate and Mental Age... 


9 3 


Class Teacher's Estimate and I.Q. ... 


Head Teacher’s and Class Teacher’s Estimates 


Term Test and I.Q. 


In addition to ranking the children, the head teachers were asked 
to mark the children as ** Very superior, superior, normal or average, 
inferior, very inferior ’’ (five grades), taking the age of the children into 
account in doing so. Using Terman’s classification of 1.Q.’s, 


Above 140... ‘* Near’’ genius or genius. 
120—140_.... Very superior intelligence. 
110—120_... Superior intelligence. 
90—110 ... Normal. 

80— 90... Dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble-mindedness. 
70— 80... Border-line deficiency, sometimes classifiable as 
dullness, often as feeble-mindedness. 

Below 70... Definite feeble-mindedness: 


1 American Journal of Psychology. 


and comparing with the estimates of the head teachers, it was found 
that among the 15 Standard III boys there was only one difference; a 
boy marked ‘‘normal’’ by the head teacher had an I.Q. 116; while 
among the girls one marked “inferior’’ had an I.Q. 99, and one 
marked “‘ superior’ an I.Q. 105. With the 29 boys of Standard VI 
the only difference was that of a boy marked ‘“‘ superior ’’ who had an 
I.Q. 96. So that out of 64 children examined, none was seriously mis- 
placed; the differences in each case practically amounted to no more 
than half a grade. 

One head teacher was so satisfied with the results of the tests that 
he proposes to use them in order to gauge the ability of new-comers to 
his school, and the other head teacher is going to test the rest of 
Standard V because of the information he obtained from the testing of 
the others. 

As the vocabulary test is included in the tests for six different 
years—VIIT, X, XII, XIV, XVI, XVIII—the following coefficients of 
correlation, given in Table VI, have been worked out to show the 
correlation of increase in vocabulary and age, &c. 


TABLE VI.—VOCABULARY AND WORD TESTS. 


Correlation between Standard III| Standard VI 


Vocabulary Test and Natural Age ... aes vor 29 O02 | —17 2 09 


pe yi 405g Mental Apeto is. Pr: ee *75+°05 *65+ -07 


: 


No. of Words in 3 mins. and Mental Age ... edt eat OSe 812 2 1 


The sixth test for the tenth year is to give as many words as 
possible in three minutes. The correlation between the number of words 
given and the mental age, &c., is also shown in Table VI. Of the 
Standard VI boys only 21 who failed at test for age took this test. 


Tentative Conclusions. 


(1) By means of the intelligence tests a reasonably accurate measure 
of a child’s intelligence can be quickly obtained. 

(2) The school estimate of a child’s intelligence is more likely to agree 
with the child’s mental age compared with that of his classmates, 
than with his I.Q. 

(3) The intelligence tests afford a ready means of discovering the 
exceptional children at both ends of the scale. 

(4) The correlation of the vocabulary test and mental age is high. 

(5) The correlation of the vocabulary test and natural age was low and 
negative because the children were not drawn from an age-group 
but from a school-group composed of children of whom the attain- 
ments in school subjects were most alike. In such groups the 
children are of very different mental capacities. 

(6) The correlation between the number of words given in three minutes 
and mental age is low. It diminished almost to zero in the tests 
made on the 21 boys of Standard VI who failed in the tests “‘at age.’ 
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(7) If children of low mental calibre are promoted on account of their 
ages, wide differences are sure to occur in the mental ages and 
I.Q.’s of the children in the classes. Where the classes are small 
and individual treatment is really possible, these classes may still 
represent the best possible grouping under the circumstances. In 
large classes it is difficult for the teacher to deal with such different 
abilities properly: the backward children need special treatment ; 
the superior should be encouraged to work by and for themselves. 


[Investigation completed in May, 1920; paper written in June, 1920.] 


Nore.—It must be understood that this paper describes only a small 
piece of work, done as preliminary to a larger and fuller investiga- 
tion which must necessarily occupy a considerable amount of time. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 
BYLIPONUNN: 


Tue Editor has kindly given me the opportunity of replying to certain 
strictures on my recent book, ‘‘ Education: its Data and First: Prin- 
ciples,’’ which appeared in the last number of the Journal, where they 
formed the substance of one of the valuable articles on ‘‘The School 
and the Community Spirit,’’ for which we are indebted to an anonymous 
but easily recognizable writer. I accept it with some hesitation; for 
my critic has chastised me so gently for my sins and has rewarded my 
merits so generously, that to controvert his judgments seems doubly 
ungracious. Moreover, the task is made difficult by the fact that he 
not only accepts ‘‘what seems to be the real teaching of the book’’ but 
often summarizes it in terms which I welcome as clear and adequate.1 
In short, his one complaint against me is that I pretend to base my 
teaching upon theoretical foundations which cannot support it, and that, 
in effect, I reach my acceptable conclusions only by throwing over the 
pernicious premises set out in the first and second chapters. 


Now I have read the incriminated pages with this charge in mind, 
and protest that I cannot find a particle of ground for it. So far as I 
can see, not one of the positions which my critic approves is anything 
but an expansion of a position asserted more briefly in the opening 
chapter. Why, then, does he bring this accusation of inconsistency, so 
disturbing to an author’s conceit? Partly, I think, because, coming 
fresh from such books as Ritchie’s ‘‘ Natural Rights,’’ he scents in 
some of my passages heresies which are not there2; partly because he 
believes his own first principles to be at variance with mine, and 
(rightly) holds it impossible to infer the same conclusions from incom- 
patible premises. I will deal as shortly as I can with both these points. 


First with regard to the statement (p. 9 of the book) that the ideal 
of free individual development is ‘‘the one universal ideal sanctioned by 
nature and approved by reason.’’ I am not here harking back, either 


_ 1 For instance in this passage (p. 255 of the article): ‘‘ Indeed, it is not ‘ indivi ism’ i 
inspires Dr, Nunn, but the ideal of a higher social order, in and through which atienee art 
individuality may develop, for we may grant at once that a society is to be esteemed not bp th 
complexity and completeness of its organization, but by the character of its members.’’ ais 


2 As, with typical fairness, he himself suggests may be the case. 
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consciously or unconsciously, to the notion of a ‘‘state of nature’? prior 
to man’s entry into social relations; that idea is, in fact, expressly 
repudiated on p. 4. Nor is ‘‘reason’’ here a mythical faculty that can 
decide ethical questions a priori. By saying that the ideal is sanctioned 
by nature I mean that nature punishes deviations from it—in the sense 
that the tendency towards individuality is so strong and all-pervading 
a nisus that any system of life which opposes it is bound in the long run 
to be a failure. And by saying that reason approves it I mean that 
consideration proves social life to be healthier and stronger the more 
nearly it is approached. I do not gather that my critic would object to 
either of these statements. 


What he very plainly does object to is the way in which the ideal 
is formulated on p. 9: ‘‘Freedom for each to conduct life’s adventure 
in his own way and to make the best he can of it.’? The language has 
a rhetorical flourish which makes it, perhaps, unduly alarming; but, 
taken in connexion with the explanations that precede and are sum- 
marized in it, it surely does not bear the misinterpretations placed on it. 
The freedom I contemplate does not involve the repudiation of social 
bonds, ‘‘for the individual life can develop only in terms of its own 
nature, and that is social as truly as it is ‘self-regarding’’’ (p. 4). It 
is freedom for each to use, with a sense of responsibility (p. 7), the 
“gifts. and surroundings that are focussed in him’’—including, of 
course, the influences of the moral tradition into which he is born and 
of the model society (p. 202) in which he is educated. 


I am asked why the ideal does not permit the individual to make 
the worst of his life as well as the best of it. What the answer would 
be from the standpoint of ‘‘natural rights’’ I will not inquire, for it does 
not’ matter. I had in view not a hypothetical ‘‘state of nature,’’ but 
actual human societies of the kind we know. With regard to these the 
answer is plain. ‘‘Nature’’ and ‘‘reason’’ (as I use the words) are on 
the side of the angels, and do not approve or consent when people go to 
the devil. That is why I point out (p. 6) that ‘‘life’’ is fenced round 
with prohibitions which the young explorer must not be permitted to 
ignore’’(cf. pp. 99-101), and that his ignorant freedom must be pro- 
tected from things which the solid experience of humanity has proved 
to be ‘‘as certainly destructive of the soul as prussic acid is of the 
body.’’ Only I insist that, within limits which a prudent tolerance will 
make as wide as possible, youth must be left free to make of life the 
best job it can with the materials at its disposal. I will not repeat here 
the arguments which, as I think, compel the whole-hearted acceptance 
of this policy; for to do so would be to recapitulate a large part of the 
book. 

My critic’s belief that I am entangled in the social philosophy of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (notwithstanding the declara- 
tion on p. 4 that ‘‘there can be no return to Hobbes’’) accounts, no 
doubt, for his curious misunderstanding of Ch. II. In that chapter I 
had two main purposes. ‘The first was to make precise the notion of 
individuality, and to inquire how far the tendency towards individuality 
rules in life. The conclusions reached (p. 19) are (1) that the tendency 
permeates all animal life and is the clue to its historical development, 
and (2) that the efficiency of educational effort must, therefore, be 
judged by the degree in which it accords with and furthers this 
tendency. The second purpose was, by illustrating the essential 
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congruence of all manifestations of life, whether in the lower animals 
or the higher, whether on the bodily level or the psychical, to prepare 
the reader for the doctrine of the following chapters, in which, using 
the concepts of horme and mneme, I effect a synthesis of the older 
psychology with the newer psychology of the unconscious. 


It is the former purpose which offends my critic; for he sees in it 
an attempt to deduce the rights of the individual in human society from 
the rdle of individuality amongst animals in general. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind. It is simply an attempt to make clear the most 
significant fact that must be taken into account in construing those 
rights.. Rights between human beings undoubtedly spring from the 
fact that man is a social animal at a certain level of mental develop- 
ment; but their proper character will (I argue) be missed if we do not 
see that the social impulses conform with the general principle of vital 
growth, and minister to the higher development of individuality. 


I must now pass to what I take to be the second occasion of mis- 
understanding between my critic and myself. For him, society is the 
source of all individual rights. For me, while that statement, properly 
interpreted, is true, it is nonsense, and dangerous nonsense, unless one 
always remembers that ‘‘society’’ means nothing more than a complex 
of actual persons in social relations maintained by a common system of 
more or less permanent institutions. Where we agree we both have 
this all-important qualification in mind; but to my sorrow I must say 
that my critic sometimes seems to lose sight of it, and speaks of society 
(as the Hegelians do vainly talk) as if it were an abstract entity over 
and above its members. I have not space in which to catalogue the 
mischiefs that have sprung from that deadly error. I can only say that, 
for me, the way from savagery, through barbarism, to real civilization 
is largely marked out by the increasing perception that social life is to 
be valued only as it subserves the perfecting,of individual existence. 
That is why I distrust any over-emphasis of the ‘‘social aim’’ of educa- 
tion. It tends to the support of practices, educational and social, which 
obstruct instead of furthering the true ends of life (pp. 195-6). To 
avoid misunderstanding, I repeat that I do not undervalue the immense 
importance of the social factors, and recognize that a life wholly 
‘devoted to others’’ is, perhaps, the noblest form of individuality we 
know. My point is that this, and all other noble types, are forms of 
individuality, and can grow only where they have the freedom of move- 
ment which the development of individuality requires. 


I must not abuse the Editor’s hospitality by dealing at further 
length with the criticisms which have been directed, so ably and in so 
generous a spirit, against the alleged improprieties of my book. My 
one excuse for saying so much is that, while it is an entirely trivial 
question whether I have written foolishly or not, the issues between 
my critic and myself are of vast and permanent importance and cannot 
be too often debated. 


3 I regret that I cannot enter into the interesting question of the rights of the lower animals, 
and examine iny critic's reassertion of the Puritan principle that bulf-baiting was wrong, not 
because it gave pain to the bull but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. iy 
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TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Miss C. C. GRAVESON, GoLpsMITHS’ COLLEGE. 


Sik GEORGE KEKEWICH, in his recent book of Reminiscences of the Education 
Department, gives an account of an interview which, in his position of Secretary, he 
held with the Minister of Education, the Duke of Devonshire, in 1901. I take the 
following extract from this account: ‘“‘When he, the Duke, had been about six years 
Minister of Education, I happened to be one day in his room, and he asked me to 
tell him something about training colleges. Accordingly, I gave him a kind of 
lecture for about half an hour. I told him everything I could think of in connexion 
with training colleges, their object, their curriculum, to whom they belonged, on 
what condition State grants were paid to them, the regulations of the Department 
for the examinations of their students, &c., &c., and I felt satisfied at the end of my 
effort that I had told him pretty well everything there was to tell on the subject. 

“During the lecture the Duke did not make a single comment nor ask a question, 
but sat perfectly silent and stared into vacancy.. But at the end, when I told him 
I had nothing more to say and was congratulating myself on having given him such 
a lucid exposition, and on having made him understand it, he suddenly turned to me 
and uttered these memorable words, ‘What is a certificated teacher ?’ ”’ 

The interest of this incident for me lies, not in the state of mind of the Duke of 
Devonshire, but in that of Sir George, who could deal exhaustively with the subject 
of training colleges in half an hour. .[ am going to speak about the position of 
‘training colleges in relation to other branches of Education, yy time is about half 
an hour, and my audience is the Training College Association itself. A problem in 
proportion at once stares me in the face. If Sir George Kekewich could explain the 
whole of the subject in thirty minutes to an audience consisting of the Minister of 
Education, in what time can a President of the Training College Association cover 
a fraction of the subject in addressing an audience of experts? I might risk some 
mathematical comparison between my own small abilities and those of a Secretary of 
Education, but my powers break down when I try to discover some mathematical 
term to express the relations between the intelligence of the present audience and 
that of the wool-gathering Duke. I can only hope that my smaller powers of 
exposition will be an off-set to the greater intelligence of my audience and the 
narrower range of my subject, and carry me safely through the half-hour. 

I think the time has come when we ought very thoroughly and critically to 
consider the work and future of our own Association, for, if it is to be representative 
of training college progress and development, it must change as training colleges 
are changing. There come times in the development of every personality, corporate 
or individual, when some new set of circumstances, usually involving some failure 
in adaptation, shakes them into a new self-consciousness. I think that time has 
come for the Training College Association. 

I find it somewhat difficult to give a title to the subject of this paper. I want 
to consider two matters, and to regard them as related :— 

1. The particular function that training colleges ought to fill in relation to 

other educational activities. 

2. The conditions under which the Training College Association can be the 
vehicle for expressing the views of the training colleges, not only to them- 
selves, but also to the educational world at large. : 

This Association represents about 100 colleges and numbers about 700 members. 

It stands, and will always stand, for a much smaller number of institutions, and 
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therefore of teachers, than such Associations as the National Union of Teachers, the 
Head Mistresses’ Association, the Head Masters’ Association, and the Assistant 
Teachers’ Association; and, if mere numbers of members or of institutions repre- 
sented are alone to count, there will always be a tendency to put its interests into 
a background. It is therefore immensely important that we teachers in training 
colleges should be clear whether we have any claims for a recognition greater than 
our actual numbers warrant, whether in spite of our smallness in numbers we may 
not, owing to the circumstances of our work, have some special and indispensable 
contribution to make to the cause of education, some kind of service to give which 
no other branch of the profession can give so well. 

It seems to me that there is one condition of our work which does put us in a 
specially favourable position. We occupy a peculiarly central position among educa- 
tional activities, due chiefly to the nature of our work, partly to variety of type 
among ourselves. We stand at the cross-roads of educational activity. I want to 
enumerate some of these lines of intercourse. 

The nature of our work associates us most closely with elementary education, 
and this in a very intimate way. We know the elementary schools from the inside, 
as no other body of secondary or higher teachers does. As practising and demon-_ 
stration schools, as training-grounds for young teachers, and especially as the field 
of opportunity for our out-going students, the welfare of the elementary schools is 
our welfare. 

In the extensions of the elementary schools at both ends—nursery schools at one 
end, continuation and central schools at the other—-+training colleges are directly 
concerned. At present we are actually directly helping to form the educational policy 
of the new nursery and continuation schools. 

The secondary schools send us our students, and therefore the work and outlook 
of these schools, especially at the upper end, directly concern us. The training of 
secondary teachers relates some of the colleges of this Association as closely with 
the secondary schools as the majority are related to the elementary. 

The two-fold nature of our work, professional and liberal, relates us to technical 
education on the one hand and to higher education on the other. 

No educational association or movement leaves us untouched. Training colleges 
have been, and always will be, by their nature, submerged from time to time by 
waves of educational enthusiasm, e.g., Armstrongism, Ablettism, Froebellianism, 
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Montessorism, and all the other educational “‘isms,’’ some of ephemeral, others of 
permanent, value. 

I have not so far mentioned the Universities, because I have been enumerating 
only those contacts that @// training colleges, by their nature, must have with other 
branches of education, and up to the present it zs possible for a training college to 
have no relation with the Universities, except through its lecturers, most of whom 
have passed through a University themselves. 

I have spoken so far of the relations in which we find ourselves to other 
branches of education. 

I should like to say a few words about our relations with Whitehall. We have 
been grant-aided almost from the outset, and therefore the relation between the 
Central Education Authority and us has always been close. But for a long time 
it was a purely official relation comparable to that of employer and employed. For 
the old Education Department was not nearly so ready as the present Board to come 
into personal touch with Educational Associations representing teachers. We have 
Sir George Kekewich’s statement in respect of the higher officials of the 
Education Department (Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and Examiners) that 
“Teachers they never saw, for teachers were never accorded an interview at 
Whitehall. Even the National Union of Teachers was not recognized, nor were 
its officials admitted into ‘the sacred gates.’ ”’ 
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This indicates a vastly different state of things from what exists now. So long 
as the Education Department regarded itself as a citadel to be maintained impregnable 
to any approaches by the enemy (i.e. teachers and their representatives) it was 
inevitable that teachers should be suspicious of the Department as the Department 
was of teachers. There could be no confidence between them, and the operation of 
the system of payment by results, with its deduction of grants for this and that, served 
naturally to increase the feeling of suspicion towards the Department. 

Now, friendly relations have succeeded to the old enmity. We know how 
increasingly hospitable the Board has become in recent times to those who are 
actually doing the work which it administers. Its doors are open wide to repre- 
sentatives of all kinds of educational activity. It not only gives information ; it seeks 
it, as we in this Association know. These happier, more human, relations between 
the Board and teachers’ organizations have had excellent results in all directions. 
This particular contact we share, of course, with other branches of education; but 
‘the circumstances of our organization and examination make it a specially intimate 
ore in our case. It becomes, therefore, important that the Association which is 
becoming increasingly the intermediary between the training colleges and the Board 
should be thoroughly representative of training colleges. 

Turning, however, to the contacts which training colleges make through their 
variety of type, and, therefore, which this Association, through its membership, 
directly represents, we find the Universities closely associated with us, principally 
through the University Day Training Colleges. Some of our members hold 
University Chairs, and a few colleges are directly examined by the Universities. 
The extension of that connexion, the closer knitting-up of the Universities with all 
training colleges, is one of the subjects which I believe will come shortly to engage 
the attention of this Association. 

Again, some of our colleges link the Association closely with religious societies, 
and therefore with the Churches generally ; others are controlled by Local Education 
Authorities. 

This, perhaps tedious, enumeration of our points of contact is not exhaustive, 
but it is sufficiently so if it serves to illustrate my original statement as to the 
peculiarly central position of the training colleges and the advantages this gives us 
for surveying the field of educational activity. © 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that one result of our central position is to 
give us a somewhat anomalous position among institutions. We are neither 
secondary nor University, nor wholly technical nor wholly general; we are isolated 
from other institutions in having a special examination conducted for ourselves alone. 
I do not know whether this is an advantage or a disadvantage. It may enable us 
to make the best of all possible worlds. It is interesting to notice that for purposes 
of the pension we do not wish, if we could, to range ourselves with the Universities, 
and that for purposes of salary we do not wish to throw in our Gee vers the 
secondary schools. We require a special clause for ourselves in every educational 
enactment. 

‘It may, however, be said that while these contacts doubtless affect those who 
do the administrative work of the training college, they do not necessarily affect the 
individual lecturers in training colleges, i.e. the large numbers of the members of 
this Association. True, the colleges stand at the cross-roads of educational activity, 
but does the specialist lecturer feel the stimulus and exhilaration of this educational 
traffic. 

The contacts of which I have been speaking are of a more or less external kind. 
There is another and a more intimate and intellectual contact which should link the 
training colleges with all teaching institutions and teachers. I mean, of course, our 
professional work. This contact is, or should be, the concern of every member of a _ 
training college staff. Every teacher in a training college has, or should have, of 
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necessity an interest in his work over and above what may be expected and required 
from the teacher of that subject, say, in a secondary school. The teacher in a 
secondary school is teaching pupils for their own sake alone; the pupils are ends in 
themselves. The students of a training college lecturer are both ends in themselves 
and means to other ends; they stand for more than themselves. Training college 
lecturers have therefore to know not merely their students, but what they stand for. 
Now that they stand for such a variety of type of institution and work, this is no 
light task. 

To use a somewhat crude metaphor, I may say that the work of training 
teachers is wholesale, that of other branches of education retail. We distribute our 
goods among a small number with a view to further distribution among a larger. 
The metaphor will not carry us far, but it may be illustrative in one direction. <A 
large and important wholesale trade may take place in small and_ insignificant 
premises as compared with the more impressive quarters of a retail business. Never- 
theless, in the humbler buildings of a wholesale firm there will be a greater turnover 
of money and wider relations with trade centres, near and remote, all over the 
world. We may say that there is (or should be) a greater turnover of educational 
ideas and wider contacts with other centres of educational activity in the training 
colleges than in most other branches of education, and this in spite of their com- 
parative insignificance in point of numbers. 

Again, all training college work must be, and should be, very critical, and even 
self-conscious. In one sense we cannot be single-eyed in our work. With our 
‘thoughts partly on the students before us in the classroom, partly on the ‘‘class- 
rooms for forty to sixty’? for which each of them stands, the method of our own 
teaching is bound to come into prominence, and some of our consciousness is needed 
for a running commentary on our own performances as teachers. Our functions 
in school practice quicken this critical sense, and in all directions we become sensitive 
to the art of teaching. Our criticism becomes constructive, and a theory of education 
emerges. Thus lecturers in training colleges tend, or should tend, to form a body 
of teachers whe having reflected more than other teachers upon the educational 
aspects of their work, have more to say that is worth saying about education than 
experts in their 


the average teacher. They should be experts in a double sense 
subjects on the academic side, experts also in the pedagogic bearings of their subject. 
As experts in the first sense, they will not necssarily be of first rank (though not 
far off). The first-rankers will tend to join the staffs of Universities. In the second 
sense, however (i.e. in the pedagogic bearings of their subject) they should be experts 
of first rank, and the training college should be a kind of Harley Street of educational 
consultants. 

I am well aware that I speak of a state of things that is at present an ideal, 
not an actuality. I need not remind you that the training colleges are not sufficiently 
well financed to offer adequate salaries to whole staffs of lecturers of this quality. 
Nor would I give the impression for a moment that highly qualified and experienced 
teachers with expert knowledge of the science of education will not be found in large 
numbers in all other branches of education. My point is that training college work 
demands that adZ its teachers should be of this quality. The ‘‘pick’’ of the profession 
will always be scattered over all its branches. Many of the best teachers prefer the 
work of teaching the boy or girl to training the future teacher. But the plea we 
make for training colleges is that g/l its teachers should be the ‘‘pick.”’ 

The special professional qualification of which I have been speaking has reference 
not merely to what we call special method. The training colleges inherit a tradition 
of a staff which falls into two very distinct parts—the masters and mistresses of 
method on the one hand, the lecturers in academic subjects on the other. This 
distinction is a real one, but the abruptness of the division has rightly become past 
history. The very terms master and mistress of method have become -anachronisms, 
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and interest in educational questions, both special and general, is much more widely 
distributed over a staff. We realize that a training college cannot fulfil its functions 
well until its professional aim and its educational contacts are the co-ordinating 
interest of @ZJ its teachers. 

Within the last few months your Executive has been negotiating with the Board 
on the question of salaries. There is, as you have doubtless*heard, an inclination in 
some quarters to put the training colleges on the same scale as the second: ry schools. 
I do not propose to discuss the question here, but merely to point out that the status 
of the teacher in training colleges has now narrowed itself to the question of £ s. d., 
and we have to state explicitly our claims for being more highly paid than teachers 
in secondary schools, i.e. we have to prove that our staffs either are or should be 
more finely selected, more widely as well as highly experienced and qualified, than 
the average secondary teacher. If my view of the equipment and outlook of the 
training colleges is correct, they certainly should be. 

One more general consideration before I pass in more detail to the work of our 
own ‘Association. 

Those of us who were able to be at the November meeting of this Association 
held in Birmingham, had the pleasure of hearing a very stimulating and enlightened 
address from Professor Findlay, in which he dwelt on the increasing need for teachers 
to be self-organizing in matters dealing with their own profession. He compared 
the training profession with the medical profession in this respect. The latter, through 
the General Medical Council, imposes and safeguards the standards for its examina- 
tions and is the final authority for all matters involving professional qualification, 
practice, and status. The prestige of the medical profession has been splendidly 
upheld under this organization. The legal profession is self-governing in a similar 
way. Teachers are in a very different, and far less favourable, position. The public 
is still at the mercy of unqualified practitioners of our craft, and qualified teachers 
themselves may be under direction, even in matters closely affecting the work of 

_the classroom, of those who are wholly inexperienced. 

The resolutions of the Conference of Educational Associations convened by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council in May last, and circulated among members of this 
Association, go to confirm this belief of Professor Findlay that teachers will be called 
upon to play a greater part in influencing the conditions of their own profession. 

Before passing on to the work of our Association let me sum up :— 

I. We are a body of teachers 

(1) small in numbers ; 

(2) peculiarly favourably placed for studying and correlating the work of 
all brances of education ; 

(3) possessing an expert knowledge of educational theory and method— 
which links up our work with that of all teachers. 

II. Teachers as a whole are likely to be offered increasing opportunities of 

influencing educational organization. 

Putting these two considerations together, does it not seem‘that the training colleges, 
being so centrally placed educationally, should aim at taking a much more prominent 
position than they have hitherto done in the educational affairs of the nation—not 
merely in respect of training colleges but in respect of the organization of education 
generally? Up to the last few years they have, owing to the circumstances of their 
origin, lived much in a backwater. They have not been linked up with other educa- 
tional organizations as they are now. It seems to me that when the staffs of training 
colleges are as highly qualified as they ought to be, as widely experienced as they 
ought to be, it should be the natural thing that inspectors, directors, even the 
Minister of Education himself, should tend to come from their ranks. They should 
provide leaders and spokesmen for education and have a great influence on the 
teaching profession. They are too well placed and have too many centralizing 
opportunities for this not to be the case, 
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To turn now to the work of our own Association. Is it not of immense 
importance that if we are to be equal to our opportunities we should be able. to 
express ourselves as a corporate body through the medium of a vigorous repre- 
sentative organization ? shane 

This Association is now nearly thirty years old. It was founded in 1893 (just 
twenty years after the Association of Head Mistresses and three years after that ‘of 
Head Masters), and has from the first resembled the. National Union of Teachers 
and differed from the secondary school associations in including both principals..and 
lecturers in its membership. I have not been able to discover what were its original 
numbers, but attendance at annual meetings seems to have been about sixty to eighty. 
It must be remembered that the number of training coileges was considerably smaller 
then than now. It has steadily increased its scope and activities, and the recent 
appointment of a paid part-time secretary has naturally greatly enlarged its. possi- 
bilities of efficiency. The fact that its possible membership is small should carry 
the great advantage of a very real and effective representation of its members and 
the ready and easy expression of their views. 

Before speaking of certain difficulties of the Training College Association, I may 
say that I think we have perhaps erred-—though it is an error on the right. side—in 
not giving more publicity to the work of our Association. At least monthly, some- 
times week by week, one reads the reports in the ‘‘Times’’ Educational Supplement 
of the activities of the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ and other Associations ; 
but never of our own, except some slight mention of our part in the General Con- 
ference of Educational Associations. I believe this is a mistake that we should 
rectify—not only because it will do other educational associations and education 
authorities no harm to know of our existence, but because our own members all over 
the country should have all possible opportunities of learning of the work of, the 
Committee of their Association. Official information they do get through the 
Secretary of the Association, but motives of thrift necessitate that matters be some- 
times saved up for circulation, and information, though more fully given, cannot, be 
given so frequently or promptly as through the Press. Hi 

The main difficulties of the T.C.A. seem to me twofold. The first arises out. of 
the widely scattered nature of the training colleges and the costliness in time and 
money entailed by travelling up to meetings. This geographical difficulty isa real 
one; it is shared by most educational associations. Its effect, unless checked, is 
inevitably to throw the main work of the Association on to those colleges which are 
in or near London, whose members have not to. make the same sacrifice in time and 
effort as more distant members. ; 

We have met the problem to some extent by having an annual meeting outside 
London. The formation of a northern branch is also a partial solution. But the 
difficulty can never be really solved until the subscription enables us to pay the 
railway fares of some of those who attend the meetings of Committees. I do not 
propose to go into details here, as a resolution will come before the meeting. I 
only point out that if the work of the Association, if responsibility for it and interest 
in it is to be more widely distributed, the subscription must be increased. 

One factor does count immensely for the vigour of the Association, viz. the 
presence in every college of at least one person who feels it his or her concern to 
look after the interests of the Association in that college, to transmit official informa- 
tion, and enlist new members and activity on behalf of the Association. In a busy 
community what is everyone’s particular business is almost certain to be overlooked ; 
and yet it is hardly possible but that in the staff meetings of every. college and in 
informal common-room talks among the lecturers, educational questions affecting all 
training colleges arise from time to time and’ valuable constructive suggestions: are 
made which might be most helpful to the training colleges as a whole, were they 
transmitted through this Association. Not only so, but questions are from time. to 
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time submitted by the Association to the colleges for discussion or comment. I have 
little doubt that what holds of my own college holds of many, and that if these 
notices are merely put on a staff notice-board, that is the end of them. for most of 
the lecturers. It is the one or two keen people who save the city, and by a word in 
season, or out, or by getting the matter put on the agenda paper of a staff meeting, 
force the rest into attention, a compulsion for which I hasten to say the rest are 
only too grateful in the long run. I believe there is a Training College Association 
correspondent on every staff, and it would most frequently happen that this office was 
filled by the member of the staff who is most keenly interested in its welfare. If it 
is not, then we want, in addition to the T.C.A. correspondent, the T.C.A. 
propagandist. 

You might think I was taking a very unfair advantage of my position to tell 
home truths were I to state what a small fraction-of the colleges send in any 
nominations at all for the officers of the Association, or make any response to 
requests for comments or proposed action by the Training College Association. 

‘The second difficulty that the Association has to meet arises*from the fact that 
a large number of its members are specialists, and already belong to one of the 
professional organizations (Historical Association, English Association, &c.), and 
are either unwilling to subscribe to another association or feel apathetic to its 
activities. I do not believe this is nearly as great a difficulty as it used to be before 
the ‘‘Sections’’ came into existence. These Sectional Committees, which became an 
integral part of the Association only two years ago, should bring much vitality to 
the Association. They have run for a short time as yet; some sections have hardly 
come into existence and others are not fully organized. The convener of the section, 
like the correspondent for the Training College Association in each college, is, of 
course, the person responsible for looking after the interests of the subject in question 
on behalf of the Training College Association, and should be in touch with all the 
Training Colleges. The fuller organization and life of these sections should bring 
all its members into closer touch with the Association as a whole, and the fact that 
each member of a section is often also a member of ‘some specialist educational 
association, should be a means of putting the training colleges into touch with the 
specialist deliberations of these bodies. The problems of history teaching or science 
teaching or any other teaching in a training college are not precisely those of any 
other institution. It is out of these differences that the need of the sections of the 
Training College Association arises. 

But even for the specialists there are many questions which come and will come 
before the whole Association which touch all our work in the colleges and therefore 
affect all lecturers alike. 

The relationship between the training colleges and the Universities was in 
October last the subject of an important meeting between the Council of Principals 
of Training Colleges and the International Universities Bureau, and will certainly 
come before this Association in the near future. 

The whole question of the nature of the teachers’ certificate, the conduct of the 
teachers’ certificate examination, the discrepancy between the greater specialization 
encouraged among students in training colleges, and the lack of specialized teaching 
in most of the elementary schools, are among the subjects which I also hope will 
engage our attention. 

After all, if we are to believe the cynics, we are in a stronger position as an 
Association to-day than ever before. For the cynic tells us that no professional: or- 
vocational association will really flourish until it comes-to issue ona question of 
salaries, that no: other subject so stimulates thought or produces increase in sense 
of unity and membership. I am afraid some confirmation is given to his assertion 
“by the fact that this Association came into being in 1893 on a question of super- 
anfiliation. The question of salaries this Association is now face to face with. If 
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the cynic is right, we are in a stronger position than ever before. It behoves us to 
utilize this temporary prosperity by securing a more permanent and educational 
interest in its work. 

To sum up, we need an Association of which all who are eligible are members, 
and in which all take a keen interest in its work and share in it personally as far 
as is possible, an Association which gathers up suggestions for improving the 
methods of training teachers in particular and educational work in general from 
training colleges all over the country, and is regarded by all its members as the 
natural vehicle for conveying their considered opinions to the Board and other 
Educational Associations. 

This Association has done excellent work in these directions in the past, and 
we are grateful to those who established it; but I believe it will have greater 
opportunities in the future, and that these opportunities will only be met if it receives 
the most generous support and encouragement from its members, equally from those 
who, owing to the more highly specialized and less professional nature of their 
work, may seem to be less directly concerned with its activities, and from.those who 
take a large part in the administrative and directly pedagogic work of training 
colleges. 


REPORTS OF SECTIONS. 
CONVENERS. 


ENGLISH: Miss Swinburn (S. Gabriel’s College, Camberwell, S.E.5). 

HISTORY: Miss Davis (Whitelands College, Chelsea, S.W.3). 

GEOGRAPHY: Mr. j. Fairgrieve (London Day Training College, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1). 

MATHEMATICS: Rev. E. M. Radford (S. Katharine’s College, Tottenham, N.17). 

SCIENCE: Miss Hartle (Municipal Training College, Brighton). 

FRENCH: Miss Louis (Furzedown College, Tooting, S.W.17). 

PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING: Miss Catty (Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross,S.E.14). 

HYGIENE & PHYSICAL TRAINING: Miss Loxdale (Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, S.E.14). 

DRAWING: Miss Mackenzie (Graystoke Place College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4). 

MUSIC: Dr. White (Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E.14). 

HANDWORK & NEEDLEWORK: Miss Bunnell (Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 
S.E.14). 

NURSERY SCHOOLS: Miss Brown-Smith (Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E.14). 


REPORT OF THE 
SCIENCE SECTION OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1920. 


The Science Section has met four times during the year. An important part 
of its work has been informal correspondance and discussion with Dr. Spencer, 
H.M.I., the outcome of which was the Vacation Course in Biology, which was 
attended by some 40 members of the Science Section. The course opened on July 
22nd, at Aberystwyth, most of the members being housed at Carpenter Hall, one 
of the College Hostels. The course lasted ten days, Of His Majesty’s Inspectors, 
there were present Mr. Howard, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Thompson, and Mr, Ball. All 
members attended a series of lectures by Dr. Russell of Rothamsted, and a series 
by Professor J. Arthur Thomson. The subject matter of this latter series may now 
be read in the book which Professor Thomson has just published, ‘‘The Sistem 
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of Animate Nature” (2 Vols., Williams & Norgate, 30s.). In addition, members 
were asked to choose between a course of lectures and instruction in Botany from 
Professor Lloyd Williams, and a similar course in Zoology from Professor Laurie. 
On most days there was also an excursion conducted by one or other of the Professors. 
A course of four lectures was given by Dr. Bather of the British Museum, and one 
lecture on Eugenics by Miss Brown. Much time was spent in social: activity and in 
discussion, one result of which was a Biological Syllabus, which the Convener 
was asked to circulate among the Colleges, which was accordingly done in October 
last. This syllabus was drawn up by the Board’s Inspectors, representatives of 
the staff of Rothamsted, and representatives of the Science Section, and took its 
final shape after a conference at which all members of the course were present. In 
the drawing up of this syllabus much valuable help was obtained from His Majesty’s 
Inspectors, from Professor Lloyd Williams, Professor Laurie and Dr. Russell. This 
syllabus will be the cnly Biological Syllabus on which the Board will examine 
after 1922, and may be used, if desired, for students now in college. 

‘The Section is desirous of taking this opportunity of expressing their indebted- 
ness to the Board for all the time and trouble expended in arranging the Vacation 
course, which proved so helpful and stimulating. 

A further result of the Aberystwyth meeting was the invitation to the representa- 
tives of the Section to visit Rothamsted and discuss with the Staff and Board’s 
Inspectors, the possibility of research work in Training Colleges. 

Mr. Brown (Caerleon) 

Miss Jeffries-Davis (Dudley), 
Miss Stevenson (Salisbury), and 
Miss Thomas (Hull) 


were elected to attend this conference, the first meeting of which took place on 
December 21st last. An outcome of this is an offer from some of the Rothamsted 
Staff to meet the Science Section at an early date and demonstrate (partly by 
lantern slides) the nature of the problems they propose for our consideration. It is 
suggested that the meeting of the Science Section on the occasion of the next general 
meeting of the Association in March shall take the form of this Joint Conference. 
It is hoped that representatives of the Association of Science Masters in Public 
‘Schools, and of the Association of Science Teachers, may be present at this Con- 
ference. 

Other matters discussed during the year have been “‘ Science in Elementary 
and Continuation Schools,” ‘‘ The Type of Science Degree required for Intending 
Teachers,’ ‘‘ The Formation of a Lantern Slide Exchange,’’ and the ie propos? 
Joint Conference between the Sections in Handwork, Art, and Science.’ The 
lantern slide exchange has already been formed within the Section, pending the 
consideration of the question by the whole Association. Members who. have slides 
to lend are eligible for membership, and are asked to communicate with Miss 
Chambers (Whitelands). Informal correspondence has been undertaken with reference 
to a Vacation Course in Physical Science. This course will possibly be held in the 
summer of 1922. 

The Conference between the Art, Handwork, and Science Sections has been 
unavoidably postponed ; but, in view of further discussion, the attention of members 
is called to a recent publication of the Board of Education, ‘Some Experiments in 
the Teaching of Science and Handwork in certain Eelementary Schools in London.’ 
1920. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. The Convener would be very glad to receive the 
names and addresses of elementary schools where interesting science work is being 
carried on, so that the information may be circulated among members. 

H. J. Harte, Convener, 
Brighton Municipal Training College. 
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HISTORY SECTION. 


The Section numbers forty-seven members, five more than last year. Thirteen 
belong to the Northern Branch and thirty-four are from other parts of England and 
Wales. All represent training departments and colleges for women only or for 
men and women. 

After the meeting held in March, 1920, a circular was sent to history lecturers 
in all training colleges and departments, reminding them again of the objects of the 
Section. The result, only five new members, was somewhat disappointing. 

The Northern Branch of the Section, at a meeting held in May, discussed the 
subject of History in Continuation Schools, and the Convener, Miss Lane, wrote to 
the Secretary of the Historical Association with the object of interesting that Society 
in this important matter. The Historical Association, at its annual meeting in 
January of this year, arranged a discussion, to be opened by Mr. J. Dover Wilson, 
H.M.1., on History in Continuation Schools; and the annual meeting of the T.C.A. 
History Section was fixed for January 6th, in order to give members an opportunity 
of attending that discussion on January 8th. The History Section owes much to 
Miss Lane for the close touch which it has been possible to keep between the parts 
of the Section during the past year. 

In September last a circular was sent to all members of the Section summarizing 
certain reforms in methods of examination, suggested by members. These proposals, 
especially that of the formation of a Board of Studies for colleges taking the Board 
of Education syllabus, were discussed at the January meeting, and it is proposed to 
continue the discussion at the next meeting in March. Those present agreed in the 
opinion that a board of studies is desirable, and that in the History Section there is 
already provided a suitable organ for the election of representative history lecturers 
to such a board. It follows from this that the membership of the Section, and 
attendance at its meetings, should be large and representative. ‘The world is just now - 
realizing the very great importance of the study of history. There are many problems 
for history teachers to face and a great need for them to meet. Many training college 
lecturers are doing valuable work in their own college and district, and many belong 
to historical societies; but probably all could increase their usefulness by meeting to 
discuss problems which are connected especially with the teaching of history in 
training colleges, and some central effort might help to convince the outside public 
that training colleges are indeed alive to the needs of the age. 


H. M. Davis, Convener. 
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GEOGRAPHY SECTION, 

The Section now numbers forty-four members, representing thirty-eight colleges. 
Two meetings of the Section were held in 1920, and one has been held in 1921. At 
the first meeting the examination at the end of the two years course was discussed 
and resolutions were passed dealing with (a) the number of papers in advanced 
geography and (b) local geography. These resolutions were forwarded to the 
Executive Committee, and, by the Executive, to the Board of Education. As a 
result, a small deputation was received by the Board on February 27th, and the 
resolutions were discussed. Subsequently the Convener paid an informal visit, by 
request, to talk over matters at the Board. It is hoped that the formal and informal 
discussions will result in the smoothing over of some difficulties. 

A meeting was held on March 18th, 1920, and further matters dealing with 
examinations were discussed. One question was remitted to the individual members 
of the Section for consideration. The Section recommended that the expenses of 
carrying on the work delegated to the Sections should be borme by the Association, 
even though this entailed the raising of the subscription. 

On January 6th, 1921, a third meeting was held. It was agreed that questions 
dealing with the testing of practical work be remitted to individual members for an 
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expression of opinion, and the question of the geography syllabus after 1923 be 
remitted to the Northern Branch for suggestions. Miss Livermore was instructed 
to make preliminary inquiries with a view to setting up a circulating library of 
lantern slides. Research work was considered in connexion with (a) the educational 
value of films; (b) the correlation of work done in schools with the weather. 


J. FarrGRIEVE, Convener. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


This Section has 140 members, of whom 100 are subscribing members. A 
subscribing members pays an entrance fee of 2s., which entitles him to receive 
minutes of meetings, ballot papers, &c., in connexion with the election of officers, 
and notices of the work on which the Section is engaged at any given time. 

During 1920 the Section has given most of its time to a discussion of the kind 
of question set by the Board on Principles of Teaching, Paper I, and the possible 
-improvements that could be suggested. In this connexion all subscribing members 
were asked for questions, and those sent in as a result were circularized and discussed 
at the March meeting. At the same meeting it was agreed to ask the Board’s 
examiners to meet the Section or, failing that, to meet a deputation from them. 

In January, 1921, a conference between Mr. Ward and some of the Board’s 
examiners and representatives of the Executive and the T.C.A. was held. At this 
conference it was agreed that the Section’s criticism on the questions should be 
taken into serious account in setting future papers. An arrangement was also made 
by which representatives of the Board should meet yearly representatives of the 
Section, in order to discuss the work of the Section during the preceding year. The 
first of these meetings will be held in January, 1922. 

At the March meeting, 1921, it is proposed to discuss the conditions that are 
necessary to ensure a useful Demonstration School, and the methods of extending 
specialization in the elementary schools. N. Catty, Convener. 
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ART SECTION. 


In the Art Section there are forty-one members. The chief event of the year 
was a deputation to the Board on the omission of drawing from Scheme A. The 
Board stated that the omission was due to “hesitation, not fundamental objection.” 
It was held by the Board that an art specialist in the elementary school should be 
able to supervise the art work of the whole school, not merely to specialize in the 
upper standards, as other senior teachers are to do, and that a special course in the 
ordinary two: years training would not be sufficient for this. It was urged by the 
deputation that it was only asked that drawing be put on an equality with the other 
subjects in this respect, as there is no immediate prospect of a sufficient number of 
third-year students to do the work. After some discussion the Board agreed to 
include drawing in Scheme A. The deputation then asked that a credit might be 
awarded in the ordinary drawing course, and this is to be granted. It was also 
brought forward as the opinion of some members of the Section that the standard 
of distinction in the advanced course should be raised. 

‘ The Exhibition of students’ work in Art, Handwork, and Needlework, which had 
to be postponed this year, is to be held in January, 1922. 
Marcaret MaAcKENzIE, Convener. 


: MUSIC SECTION. 

The attention of this Section has been focussed on the omission of the subject 
of Music in Scheme A of the new syllabus. The effect of that omission was that no 
student taking one advanced subject only and working on the lines of Scheme A 
could possibly choose Music as the subject. This omission was not accidental; the 
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Board of Education evidently was not satisfied that music as taught in the training 
colleges was studied so intensively as the more academic subjects, and that the 
music student might get an undue advantage in the examination over students taking 
other subjects. The Board was asked to receive ‘a deputation on the matter, and 
in December three members of the Association, appointed by the Executive, accom- 
panied by Miss Mercier as representing the Executive, met the chief officials of the 
Board, and the whole matter was discussed. As usual, the arguments of the 
deputation received a very sympathetic hearing. It was pointed out that the whole 
matter resolved itself into a question of standardization and that there was no desire 
on the part of the lecturers to ask for a lower standard to be taken for music than 
for any other subject. It may be remarked that a general question is involved here, 
viz., whether all subjects for which an advanced course is provided—except, perhaps, 
Education and Physical Training—should not be placed on an exactly equal footing ; 
whether, for instance, a music specialist in a school is not as likely to prove as useful 


as the specialist in English. Undoubtedly in the past a narrower view of the scope 


of music teaching has prevailed than in the case of some other subjects, but this 
defect is rapidly disappearing in all progressive institutions. It may well be doubted 
whether the advanced course in music in conjunction with Scheme A does not provide 
a better training for those who intend to take music in schools for older scholars 
than any training that can be obtained elsewhere. 

The Board promised to consider the general question‘ in the near future. As 
regards the particular subjects of music and drawing, it is probable that the 
restriction objected to will be removed in the next edition of the Regulations. 

During the current year attention is to be paid to the question of musical 
instruction provided in the secondary schools for those who intend to enter a training 
college. An extraordinary diversity in the scope and quality of such instruction 
exists, and if it were possible to remedy some of the defects observed, the whole 
subject of music in the colleges would be simplified. Obviously, before we can ask 
the Board and other authorities to move in the matter, it will be necessary to gain 
definite information. To this end I propose to send a questionnaire to all training 
colleges, and, in view of the great importance of the matter, it is hoped that all 
colleges will make the investigation as promptly as possible. As soon as the informa- 
tion is received it will be codified and remitted to the Executive, which will decide 
on the best use which can be made of it. 

May I suggest that it is impossible to make satisfactory progress in the work 
of this Section unless the very few Sectional meetings are better attended? As 
Convener, I shall gladly receive any suggestions as to a more convenient time of 
meeting ; also any help which can be given to me by letter in framing the policy of 
this Section will be very welcome. Ropert T. WHITE, Convener, 


NURSERY SCHOOL SECTION. 


As the Board ‘‘cannot for the present entertain proposals for the establishment ’ 


of Nursery Schools, except in special circumstances, or on an experimental basis 
where existing buildings are available,’ the subject before the meeting was the 
alternative of Nursery School Classes. 

Experiences of turning a baby-room into a nursery class were read and discussed, 
and it was decided that every effort should be made to induce local education authori- 
ties to give facilities and a small grant for this work. 

The question of the girl probationer.was also discussed. It was thought desirable 
that each superintendent or nursery school teacher should be assisted by a girl 
probationer, who would by this means gain valuable practical experience towards 


such vocations as health visitor, children’s nurse, or nurse in a children’s hospital, 


H. Brown- Situ, Convener, 
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REVIEWS. 


Rhythm, Music, and Education. By E. Jacques-Dalcroze. Wondon: Chatto” and 
Windus. Large 8vo., 274 pp., with Illustrations. Price 15/- net.” ~ 


THE many teachers who have seen M. Jacques-Dalcroze with his pupils giving demon- 
strations during the last few years will be glad to have this translation of his’ essays. 
And they are worth the study of anyone who cares for art. ‘Dalcroze is much more 
than a musician of repute who has founded a system: he is a broadminded thinker, 
ranging over a wide field of science and psychology; writing, too, in a lively style 
which is worthy of a better translation. 

Instead of handling the essays in detail we can give our readers a raat concep- 
tion of what Dalcroze intends if we discuss two or three of the big issues which he 
raises, issues which appeal to teachers quite as much as to musicians. His 
foundation principle rests on the relations between movement and music : and as a 
consequence he insists that the human body (with the charm and grace of cultivated 
movement, from finger-tips to the largest muscles) must come within the purview of 
the artist. He therefore opposes the views of some of his musical disciples, who are 
willing to use his exercises merely to provide their piano or singing pupils with art 
increased appreciation of musical rhythms. The present writer Knows of at least two 
music teachers in Training Colleges who hold this narrow view. They have no interest 
in the universal principles of art, or in physical development: all they take out of 
‘““Dalcroze’’ is the little bit which they see will help music, as they define music. 
Now Dalcroze himself is entirely opposed to such a view: it is true that he began 
his career as a musician pure and simple, and he has published these essays in 
chronological order in the hope that other musicians will follow. in. his steps and 
gradually emancipate themselves from the narrow outlook of. the ~ professional 
conservatoire. Hence Dalcroze deals with the theatre, with dancing; - with the 
ballet, and invites us, not so much by study as by personal experience, to bring these 
arts into a close relationship with music and with life as a whole. ; 

The second point of interest to teachers is that Dalcroze has had to invent, a 
system, a very definite scheme of movements which may properly be called a notation. 
When one looks into the problem one has to admit that he has no choice, any. more 
than Curwen had when he decided to use the letters of the alphabet _ for a new 
notation in music. Nevertheless, we are not fond of systems: there. are too mi ny 
systematizers abroad who desire to lay hold of us body and soul, leaving no play for. 
the individuality either of teacher or pupil. We think that in the present,.case a 
code of rules is inevitable, but it seems also clear that these rules only. apply to the, 
beginner : when a student of Eurhythmics has become accomplished in the art he or. 
she can discard the rules, just as the painter or sculptor does when he has passed. 
beyond the stage of imitation. There is, however, a constant peril attached. to all 
inventors of systems: Dalcroze himself does not seem to be clear at what point his 
mastery over his disciples should cease. His essays show that he realizes to the 
full how necessary it is for the artist, whether child or adult, »to give, free play, ty 
temperament, even if the rules are discarded. He recognizes how egotism, especially 
among musicians, has delayed the advance of art; but one wonders. whether he 
himself, conscious of overwhelming capacity both intellectual and musical, is _not, 
liable to fall a victim to this last infirmity of noble minds. re 

The third problem raised by these chapters is of perennial interest to Sica 
of education, for it attacks our scheme of instruction as-a. whole, ;our. doctrine of, 
values in the curriculum. If Dalcroze had his way our children would spend at, 
least two hours of the school day in joyous occupation with music, eurhythmicsy. 
gymnastics and drama, with pursuits, i.e., which embrace all the exercises enjoyed: 
' by. adults when they throw aside for the time the cares. and. sorrows. ofthe, toiling 
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world. In one respect this claim for the fine arts revives the controversy between 
intellectual and esthetic studies; but this is not a fair contrast, since everyone who 
has seen a Dalcroze Demonstration must know that the intellect is severely exercised, 
in the proper study of music or of dancing. Indeed one might summarize the entire 
gospel of Dalcroze as an attempt to synthesize the intellectual and esthetic aspects , 
of experience in a scheme of comprehensive occupations, based on a glad response 
to the rhythms of the human body and to the rhythms of nature in sound and motion. | 
Time alone will show whether teachers and the public who direct the teachers’ aims 
will make the response. 

One final point is worth noting. The reforms for which Dalcroze stands are 
directed to enhance the value of social life, and hence are likely to be more appreciated 
in the school than on the stage. The modern drama and opera, the concert and the 
music-hall give far too much place to the solo performer. Certainly Eurhythmics 
seek to develop the individual, but its most impressive effect has been manifested in 
the festival and chorus work which Dalcroze has conducted in Geneva and elsewhere. 
The paragraphs dealing with The Crowd, in the tenth essay, are well worth the 
attention of all teachers who help in pageant or play production, from the kinder- 
garten up to the classical plays performed at Bradfield or Westminster. The arts 
are a unity—music, gesture, speech, all of them manifestations of the human spirit 
whereby a man not only displays his own technique, but joins with his comrades in 
the artistic expression of a common experience. 

In the same essay Dalcroze writes some amusing passages on Criticism, nan 
the ignorance of critics: 


‘Too few critics appreciate the importance of their vocation. Many of them 
imagine that their critical faculties are definitely formed, and that they have 
nothing more to learn. Some apparently consider their task to consist in 
picking out, and exposing indiscriminately to public ridicule, defects in the 
works of all kinds presented to them. It should rather consist in trying to 
get to the bottom of these works and considering to what extent they may, . 
in spite of these defects, be made to serve the purposes of art.’’ (p. 161) 


The present writer, like most of the readers of this Journal, has a great deal of 
criticism’ to do, and is ready to take this admonition to heart. There are many 
points of detail to which one might object, both in these essays and in the Dalcroze 
system as a whole. If we dwelt upon these we should miss the mark: Dalcroze is 
a great man, a genius, with whom the art of teaching is a passion. He has a 
message, for musicians certainly, but in equal measure for teachers and for all who 
recognize educational reform as a cardinal factor in human progress. He belongs 
to a nation which has maintained a high tradition in pedagogics ever since Pestalozzi 
laid the foundations of a true science of education: Dalcroze is a worthy successor 
in that line of ancestry. We were slow in this country to appreciate the worth’ of 
Pestalozzi: let us hope that teachers of this generation will be more open-minded, and 
be ready to investigate this new doctrine and to test its soundness by experiment. 

J. J. Finpray. 


Mental: Tesis in: the American Army. By C. S. Yorkum and R. M. Yerkes. 

-(xiii+ 303° pp.) Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. net. rag ; 
THis is a valuable documentation of the tests used by American Psychologists who 
were brought into army service with the object of classifying the men in grades of 
intelligence and of affording some guidance as to the type of work they were best 
fitted for. The many notorious examples of the bad use of fine material in our own 
army give added interest to this pioneer effort to put men where the best could be 
got out Of them! ‘Whether the work actually added to the efficiency of the Ameri¢an’ 
Army as a whole it is impossible to say, though a good many unnecessary personal 
aes must have been avoided. sn LY 

There were two types’ of test—an Alpha and a Beta séries, the former designed’ 
for men who were reasonably acquainted with the English language, the other for 
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illiterates, many of whom, of course, were ‘‘foreigners’’ of recent adoption. There 
were eight tests in each series. Careful instructions for scoring. were given and, 
according to the total achieved, men were placed in one of seven categories—Very 
Superior, Superior, High Average, Average, Low Average, Inferior, Very Inferior. 
The tests were all time tests and were devised for use with large groups. . Individual 
cases of special character were given the Stanford-Binet tests or, for illiterates, a 
Performance Test in which linguistic capacity was not required.’ 

All the tests are given in detail together with the minute instructions for giving 
them and scoring the results. The introductory chapter on Methods and Results is 
particularly interesting evidence of the usefulness of the work done. The general 
soundness of the results is shown by the high correlations between the results of the 
tests upon groups of men who had been classified by their officers, after several 
months training. By using the tests with new men, it was possible to draft them 
into units of corresponding mental capacity and so to avoid all the annoyance and 
loss of time which come from training men of high capacity with their inferiors. 
Some use has been made of the tests amongst schoolboys and students. It is a great 
advantage that they can be used with whole groups, and a comparison of individual 
results in the two series (Alpha and Beta) might assist diagnosis. In the Alpha series, 
three of the tests are definitely linguistic (a modification of opposites test ; making 
sentences from a mixture of words and deciding on the truth or falsity of the 
sentences ; like relationships between pairs of words), two may be called common- 
knowledge tests, two concern number and quantitative relations, and one is a test 
in following instructions). The Beta series are more practical in character—threading 
mazes of increasing difficulty is a type, and the so-called performance tests offer 
interesting suggestions. 


As final tests of human efficiency they are manifestly incomplete. Qualities like 
leadership, temperamental characteristics, and even vocational aptitudes are outside 
the range of these tests. 


History as a School of Citizenship. By Helen M. Madeley. Oxford University Press. 
4s. 6d. 106 pp. 


In history teaching, almost more than in any other branch of pedagogy, the lack 
of definite aim makes itself felt. So extensive is the ground to be covered, and so 
fatally easy the descent into mere recapitulation, that pitfalls are more than usually 
‘difficult to avoid. More dangerous even, because more insidious, is that arbitrary 
handling of cause and effect that comes, in the end, to be tendered a the children 
as the legal coin of honest reflection. 

Miss Madeley’s little volume proposes that the History icine shall apply to 
his work the question, ‘‘How will this help towards citizenship?’ It is claimed that 
-an honest answer will allow of, and even necessitate, the abandonment of very many 
tedious sections (the Ministries of George III, for example) and the inclusion | of 
many pleasant things often neglected, such as craft-history and political discussions. 
The obstacles that stand in the way of the citizenship objective, and the: remedies 
that can be applied, are treated with a breadth of view and a genial humour that 
wins the reader straightway to the author’s side. f 

In the chapter on ‘‘Economy’’ Miss Madeley gives a lead to the immature 
teacher over the thorny ground of religious controversy and somewhat arid tracts 
of Constitutional growth in local and imperial concerns. ‘“‘Constitutional, history,’’ 
she says, ‘‘that is articulated to the newspaper at one end and to the school com- 
mittees at the other can hardly fail to be both interesting and realistic.’’ She 
shows, too, the time and setting in which such themes may prove fruitful in the 
making of citizens, without exacting an undue toll upon the teacher’s gifts or 
leisure. The child’s ever-changing point of view is kept iu mind throughout. 
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The second part of the book deals with means. Illustration, and technique 
generally, are always referred to the larger purpose behind the lesson, and stand or 
fall-according as they help to make citizens, or merely well-informed boys and girls. 
Ideas for diagramatic work, methods of rapid reproduction of maps and outline draw- 
ings for use by the children, are given in a strikingly practical way. The book also 
contains many delightful illustrations of work done by children, and ends with a 
useful chapter on Dramatic work as actually carried out at the Bingley Training 
College. 

The book is’a real source of inspiration and encouragement, and shows clearly 
how History-teaching may take a definite place in the scheme of reconstruction. 


Measure Your Mind. By M. R. Trabue and F, P. Stockbridge. 349 pp. 
Harrap & Co. 10s. 6d. net. . 

Dr. TRABUE is a well-known American psychologist. Mr. Stockbridge is a journalist. 
The combination in authorship represents an effort to popularize the use of the 
‘‘Mentimeter’’? (the authors’ word). It is presumably journalistic influences which 
account for, the catch-penny title of the book and for the extravagant advertisement 
on the cover. ‘‘By these mental tests employers can determine in advance the ability 
and adaptability of employees and the kind of work in which they will be 
successful, eke Such positive claims are surely unwise at the present stage of 
our knowledge, and only serve to bring serious work into ridicule. In this respect 
the book is in striking contrast with that of Dr. Ballard, and with that on the 
American Army Tests. Of course, a book which deals with doubts and difficulties 
cannot command a large sale, and the authors have thought less of scientific 
objectivity than of popular interest, or should one say credulity ? 

Nevertheless, the thirty tests given in the book form an interesting series. Tests 
2-10 are for non-English speaking persons, tests 11-15 are to be given to individuals, 
the rest are group tests for those who can read English. Many of the tests are 
from the American Army Series, but this scheme is more embracing. It includes, for 
example, tests in literary discrimination, in range of vocabulary, in reading, in 
writing, in mechanical arithmetic, in composition, and in simple reasoning. Direc- 
tions for giving each test and for scoring are given, along with a table showing 
into which of’ five grades the individual results will fall. There are also tests of 
typical performances of normal children from three months to four years of age 
(Mentimeter Test No. 1). There is, I think, no reference to age in regard to the 
other tests; presumably they are for ‘‘young persons’? who are seeking to start 
their careers. . The chapter on Trade Tests in a vague discussion of conditions, and 
not’ an actual programme. How an employer who wants two boys, one for the 
fitting-shop and another for the forge or the foundry, is to distinguish amongst his 
applicants by: means of the Mentimeter is not at all clear. Throughout the book, one 
feels that scientific sobriety has always tended to give way to journalistic inebriety. 


Mental Tests.’ By P. B. Ballard. (ix+235 pp.) Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net. 


Dr. BALLARn’s name is in itself enough to commend a book to the attention of 
schoolmasters. In this case he has given us a volume which ought to be in every 
school in the country. It should, indeed, be read by all students in training, as part 
of their professional course. Its simplicity of exposition and sanity of outlook make 
it just the book for the practical teacher who is seeking objective standards for the 
appraisement of his daily work. Especially important in this regard are the chapters 
on Reading, Arithmetic, and Composition, chapters in which the author allows 
himself to stray from his precise purpose so far as to suggest methods of teaching 
with sttiking brevity and force. From the practical point of view, perhaps nothing 
in the book is of greater importance than the suggestions for marking in the 
chapter on Composition. The underlying principles apply all round, and if teachers 
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_ could be persuaded to devise such tests as would always stretch the best in the class, 
if they would realize that a test in which 90 per cent of the pupils get over 75 per cent 
of the marks, is not only of slight theoretical value, but is actually baneful in its 
practical results, there would be real improvement in the output of the schools. The 
best pupils would get their chance, the pace of the class would be improved, and the 
teacher himself would arrive at a more illuminating view of his pupil-group. The 
general doctrine is clearly and simply explained in Dr. Ballard’s chapter on Distribu- 
tion and Dispersion. 

The more general problem of intelligence tests is discussed in the earlier chapters, 
again in terms so simple that no teacher can miss their meaning. The Binet tests 
(modified by London experience) and Mr. Burt’s Reasoning Tests are given in 
extenso, with helpful discussions in each case. (The omission of ‘“‘Age 10” on 
page 73 in an unfortunate misprint.) As Dr. Ballard intended his book to be widely 
read, he has wisely left out of his discussions the deeper problems which arise. He 
has treated the whole question in an interesting and suggestive way, and made it 
possible for the unlearned to understand its drift. He has done this so skilfully as 
to avoid offending the intelligent sceptic who is naturally put off by the flamboyant 
indecencies of journalistic psychology which is widely current in these days. 


Instinct and the Unconscious. By W. H. R. Rivers. (viii+252 pp.) 

Cambridge University Press. 16s. net. 

SOONER or later the discussion of the unconscious was bound to be lifted out of the 
half-mystic position in which so much of the literature of the subject is content to 
leave it, and Dr. Rivers has set himself the interesting task of bringing its various 
manifestations into a general biological scheme. The central doctrine of the book 
is that suppression is a protective mechanism, instinctive in character, common at 
all psychological levels. It takes place when one set of tendencies would impede or 
destroy the efficacy of another and is the opposite process to integration whereby 
different experiences are brought into a relation with each other, giving us a higher 
synthesis. Integration is of course the functional aspect of intelligence. It is an 
epicritic process, whereas suppression pure and simple is at the lower protopathic level. 
Forgetting is an everyday example of its working, and sleep another. Repression, 
the term used by Dr. Rivers for: conscious effort to thrust an experience out of mind 
and so avoid or get rid of an intolerable conflict, is probably rarely successful. 

It is not possible to review the whole of the argument of this closely-reasoned 
book. Its treatment of dissociation, suggestion, dreams, &c., is extraordinarily clear, 
though some readers may think the superstructure is too heavy for the foundations. 
The chapters are conveniently short and there is a pleasing rigour in the use of 
technical terms. Not the least satisfying feature in the book is the use Dr. Rivers 
makes of physiological parallels. No serious student of modern psychology can 
afford to miss this important attempt to reduce to scientific order the great variety 
of psychic phenomena which functional derangements due to war have provided so 
abundantly. The fundamental character of the danger instincts in such connexion is 
clear. Dr. Rivers suggests that it is the danger instinct in relation to the sexual 
life that makes hysteria commoner among women than men at ordinary times. We 
repeat, the book should be read by all students of psychology and especially perhaps 
by those who have been ‘‘put off’? from the study of the unconscious by the 
“nastiness” often associated with it. 


God the Prisoner, and other Lay Sermons. By Helen Wodehouse, D.Phil., author 

of “‘Nights and Days,” &c. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 5s. 162 pp. 
From the lonely despondency of the teacher who feels ‘that he is not uniquely 
needed,”’ to the bewilderment of the girl in later adolescence who realizes that even 
mothers have to be mothered at times, a wide range of subjects is dealt with, always 
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cheerfully and thoughtfully, and always with a generous reverence for other solutions 
and other modes of thought. 

““The Good Day’’ is a convincing study of the need for thankfulness for 
at the primroses even if we do not think they are smiling deliberately at us’’; for 


“smiling 
the duty of learning the lessons that happiness alone can teach. A somewhat similar 
theme is worked out, from a slightly different standpoint, in ‘‘Opportunities,’’ where 
we have to thank the author for the happy phrase, ‘‘the great gift of friendliness 
towards life,’’ a gift for which this little book will make the dullest begin to strive. 
‘‘. . . The dropping of fuss and fret and grabbing, and inward resistance and 
fuming over our own private rights and private fears and personal hatreds, and the 
turning to loyalty, to largemindedness, to the share in a greater spirit.’’ This is 
what Miss Wodehouse offers as an objective, and as a remedy for unsocial ways 
and gloomy individualism. 
“Whichever essay we select, we find the same spirit, large and kindly towards 
the world, not in ignorance of the weakness there, but rather because of it, and we 
are drawn insensibly out up to a higher plane where we can see life as an ordered 
whole and not in petty fevered patches. 


Education for Self-Realization and Social Service. By F. Watts. (xii+255 pp.) 
University of London Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
_A verRY readable introduction to the study of educational practice. Mr. Watts writes 
very easily. His persuasive, almost hortatory, style tends to disarm criticism by 
giving the impression of a certain amateurishness to which a critical reader is always 
kind! This is certainly not what Mr. Watts himself would wish. His fluency in 
writing has nevertheless actually led to a certain want of care, of which, perhaps, the 
following sentence is the worst specimen: ‘‘McDougall names reproach, jealousy, 
resentment, shame, sorrow and pity as typical sentiments, each of which involves a 
fusion of some of the more primary emotions.’’ No young student of psychology 
who has read McDougall could pass over such a statement without a shock. He 
will wonder whether Mr. Watts has confined his reading of McDougall to the 
chapter headings and the words in large print. Nothing is more difficult than to 
write a general book of this kind, and the author has many of the requisite qualifica- 
tions, though in a revised edition perhaps he will admonish us less and give closer 
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; A THEORY OF THE SCHOOL. 
By Proressor H. BOMPAS SMITH. 
pee he 


A Paper read to a University Society. 


A PAINFUL writer, in the old sense of painful, has collected sixty-seven 
definitions of education, and I doubt not that there are as many 
descriptions of the school. But I am about to venture on a sixty-eighth, 
a description which so far as I know has been approved by no other 
human being. I wish to suggest that the school is essentially a kind 
of Freudian dream, a place for realizing impossible ideals. With the 
many difficult questions which such a description raises I cannot attempt 
'to deal. All I can do is to explain my point of view and illustrate its 
bearing upon some questions of importance. Human life, I hold, 
consists partly in making actual the aims or ideals which are present 
in our minds before or during the process of realizing these aims by 
our activity. Now the full realization of our aims involves making 
them actual in our experience as a whole, including its various depart- 
ments. We must realize our ideals in all the worlds in which we live, 
including what we call the real world, as contrasted with, for instance, 
the realm of speculation or of art. Thus, for example, I suppose a man 
with a keen sense of beauty would, if he were able, appreciate beauty 
of every kind-——in nature, in the products of human effort, in moral 
goodness, and in truth. He would strive to make his own life a perfect 
work of art and to banish all ugliness from every sphere of which he 
had experience. In particular he would try to make the real world 
beautiful. But in this last task he would be met by insuperable 
difficulties. He might not be able to make even his own house beautiful. 
His desire for beauty would therefore fail to find satisfaction in the real 
world, and hence in his experience as a whole. His desire, if central, 
would nevertheless persist, but it would tend to seek satisfaction in 
fields of experience, or in worlds in which the limitations of the world 
of stubborn fact are partially removed. The artist, Freud tells us, is 
the man who turns away from reality because he cannot rest content 
with the renunciation of his instincts which reality demands. In this 
way he saves his ideal, he keeps alive the sacred fire, and may help 
others to accomplish what he himself failed to do. 


This concentration on one field of effort is essential to all progress. 
We need our artists and poets to keep us from absorption in things of 
sense, to remind us of the claims of the ideal. But the process has its 
corresponding dangers. The artist may become so busy in his special 
field, as to forget that his world is only one aspect of a far larger whole. 
He may, as we say, get out of touch with life. Instead of drawing his 
inspiration from all the deeper experiences of men, including the deeper 
experiences of daily life, he may cultivate his garden walled off from 
the common herd. Or, again, his art may become for him, not his 
contribution to the great purposes of human life, but an excuse for his 
renunciation of more strenuous endeavours to help mankind in the long 
struggle to transform their lives.’ 


1 See for instance, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art.’’ 
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But the tendency to escape from the task of realizing our ideals in 
the world of daily life and to build ourselves a Palace of Art remote 
from the haunts of ordinary men is not the only weakness to be feared. 
There is the opposite danger of more or less identifying the ideal with 
the actual. We see this danger, if I may give my opinion as a layman, 
in some forms of realistic art, and the same tendency is seen in the 
practical man’s contentment with the obvious or immediate, and his 
distrust of any attempt to seek for deeper meanings or more general 
principles. 


Art is, however, only one of many special fields in which we may 
achieve ideals more completely than in our experience as a whole, or in 
the sphere of daily life. Another field of the same kind is that of 
education. 


We educate our boys and girls by placing them in an environment 
definitely planned to enable them to realize ideals which they cannot 
realize in the ordinary world. You may remember the story of the 
East End tailor who could not cure himself of swearing, but who 
thrashed his sons if an improper word escaped their lips. And, speaking 
generally, our inability to realize our social and ethical ideals in our 
own lives and in the social order of our day is one of the chief reasons 
why we establish schools. How many parents have told us that they 
send their boys or girls to school in order that they may have a better 
chance than the parents themselves enjoyed. And speaking of the 
nation as a whole, we may say it has founded schools, in order that in 
and by them may be realized ideals that cannot be made actual in the 
world outside. This view of the school’s purpose is supported by the 
fact that we free our children from some of the disabilities which beset 
us in actual life. We are the slaves of economic forces, and we liberate 
our school children from their control. We are so engrossed in 
practical affairs that we have but little time to spare for higher things. 
In the school it is these higher things to which time and thought are 
given. It would be possible to show how in a school worthy of the 
name the weaknesses of our social order are severally overcome. The 
boy is honoured not for wealth or class but for persona! character and 
ability. In the school there is, or should be, unity of culture and 
simplicity of life. The boy learns freedom through loyalty and obedience. 
He thinks of what he can contribute to the common life, rather than of 
what advantage he can gain. He learns to ‘‘set the cause above 
renown, to love the game and not the prize.’’ 


Of course, no schools are perfect. They are not full expressions 
of their idea. But the very history of the word school illustrates its 
essential meaning. ‘‘In its Greek original,’’ says William Wallace, 
% ocxody is the release from the distraction of petty tasks, from the 
bondage of custom, the fragmentariness of practice, and the ascent 
into a freedom where we see things whole and true, where we are our 
own full selves, enjoying the full sense of accomplished and yet 
progressive being. Thus school meant the leisure for free development 
and full self-realization, the sense and enjoyment of life unimpaired, 
one and complete, reserved for those who having passed through the 
trials of experience, the ups and downs of a much-divided world, might 
now on the Delectable Mountains behold the turrets of the celestial city 
rising out of its earthly preparation stage; reserved also for those who 
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have yet the world before them and can rest awhile under the Inter- 
preter’s care and in the House Beautiful, beholding all the wonder of 
the world that might be.’”’ 


It is true that the peaceful leisure of old age to which the Greeks 
applied the name of school has long since ceased to bear that title, but 
for those who have the world before them we still have schools which 
in spite of all their imperfections are still intended to fulfil the Greek 
ideal. 


That the school is in a special. sense the home of the ideal is, I 
think, further shown by an appeal to facts. The claims of the ideal 
are more directly felt in schools than they are in the world outside. To 
the boy the actual meaning of the events of daily life is something 
which he cannot doubt. Ina game of football, for example, every deed 
of pluck or cowardice, every unselfish pass or selfish keeping of the 
_ ball, is an act done in the sight of heaven, an act of infinite significance. 
True schoolmasters have always shared this sense of spiritual realities 
only half-hidden behind the veil of the school’s work and play. When 
Dr. Arnold saw a knot of vicious or careless boys gathered round the 
schoolhouse fire, he seemed to see the devil in their midst. Not a few 
~ schoolmasters have felt that the task to which they had set their hands 
was to maintain and further develop in their boys this power of spiritual 
vision. 

I submit, therefore, that this conception of the school as a place 
set apart for the realization of ideals which are incapable of achievement 
in the world of men is borne out by the actual characteristics of the 
schools we know. Hence, assuming the general truth of our conception, 
we may go on to illustrate its significance by considering briefly the 
light it throws upon the objects at which the school should aim and the 
errors to which it may fall a victim. 


The school is one of the great instruments for lessening the 
imperfections of human life, but it is to these imperfections that the 
school owes its birth. In heaven, we may suppose, there are no schools. 
Life there will of itself give all the opportunities and training that are 
needed. On earth schools will continue to be necessary because of 
human limitations. Even under the best possible conditions the family 
or the community at large cannot provide the teaching needed by its 
boys and girls. The parents have too little time. Families are too 
much separated to afford the appropriate companionship. The condi- 
tions of employment make it impossible in many cases for boys and girls 
to learn their trades in the course of the day’s work. It even seems 
that as civilization grows more complex schools have a larger part to 
play. There is more specialized knowledge to be acquired, and a more 
deliberate adaptation of the individual to his environment is needed. 
Thus, for example, the old system of apprenticeship has proved 
inadequate. 


In any case, however, the school will be always with us, not only 
because of the limitations of human life, but also because of the special 
imperfections and evils of the existing social order. If my conception 
of the school is right, one of the school’s main functions is to make 
good the defects of the boys’ and girls’ environment. It must provide 
the healthy conditions, the companionship, the discipline, and the teach- 
ing which are not provided in the ordinary course of life. This purpose 
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of the school has been brought home to us by the arguments which 
have convinced the nation of the need for Nursery and for Continuation 
Schools. 

But if the school’s purpose is thus to counteract the inherent limita- 
tions of human life and the actual imperfections of society; if, as we 
have said, the school owes its existence to our inability to realize our 
ideals in the world of daily life, it follows that there are narrow bounds 
beyond which no school should pass. It must not try to realize ideals 
which can be more completely realized in ordinary life. By hypothesis 
the school is a second best; it attempts to attain ends in a limited field 
which it would be better to attain in life as an inclusive whole, or in 
some field which is more central in the boy’s experience. The school, 
for example, should not try to teach what can be better learned at 
home. A good home is a better place for young children than a 
Nursery School or Kindergarten. The temptations to which the school 
is specially exposed are the temptations which we have mentioned in our 
discussion of the artist. In the first place, the school may cut itself 
off from the world outside its walls, and instead of striving to realize 
more perfectly the community’s ideals, it may develop ideals of its own 
which will lack vitality and truth because they are out of harmony with 
life taken as a whole. The artist, as we reminded ourselves, is tempted 
to cultivate his own garden with a high wall around it, cutting himself 
off from the world of ordinary men, and therefore also from the actual 
though imperfect beauty of that world. The ideal he seeks to realize 
thus grows precious or fantastic, like the elaborate conceits of the lesser 
Elizabethan writers. And in the same way the school is apt to magnify 
its office and to regard itself as a sole source of wisdom for its pupils. 
I once heard a teacher say to a boy who had given a good answer: 
‘“How did you know that? I never told you.’’ An American instructor 
when told that her students were bad at running said: ‘‘You must not 
blame the students. I have never taught them to run.’’ Of course, 
these examples show the error in an absurd and exaggerated shape, but 
the same tendency appears in forms which are not always recognized. 


Whenever the school develops an esoteric form of teaching or of 
discipline, when it aims not at more perfect realization of the ideals of 
its time, but at substituting for them ideals of its own, then the school 
tends to defeat its own essential purpose. Thus school life may be 
regulated by artificial rules, about not speaking and the like, which do 
not represent a higher form of the accepted ideals of social intercourse, 
but rather an artificial code peculiar to the school. More generally the 
school may stand for an ideal of morality or of culture which is to some 
extent out of harmony with the ideals of the community outside it. The 
pursuit of such scholastic ideals has, indeed, been in most periods the 
school’s besetting sin. The school, we say, is apt to be out of touch 
with life. 

One of the main causes of this weakness is the following: Partly 
by its very nature, partly for historical reasons, the school has tended 
to lay stress upon the conscious and intellectual aspects of its ideals. 
It has emphasized teaching and deliberate control, and has often failed 
to recognize the importance of the unconscious assimilation of tradition. 
But the character of a nation’s life is determined very largely by its 
traditions of conduct and of culture which are the more or less uncon- 
scious embodiments of a spiritual ideal, gradually evolved in the course 
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of the nation’s history. It is true that these traditions are constantly 
being modified and that they may be seriously weakened by changes in 
the nation’s life. They have been thus weakened in England during 
the last 150 years. But to maintain and purify them is one of the 
nation’s most important tasks in the perfermance of which the schools 
should play a leading part. The schools, however, have tended to 
overlook these traditions in favour of ideals which they have manufac- 
tured. We may see this in such comparatively small matters as singing 
or music generally. The English musical tradition, we are told on good 
authority, is the finest in the world, but the schools have tried to teach 
music on quite other lines. In the same way the old-time courtesy still 
found in some country villages has not been taken by the schools as the 
foundation of their code of conduct. In particular the schools have 
developed an ideal of intellectual excellence which has but small con- 
nexion with the nation’s spiritual life. They have taught’ English 
grammar or Latin verses on the strength of a theory of mental culture 
quite alien to our national traditions as well as psychologically unsound. 


It is true that this failure of the school to understand its proper 
task is not due solely to the school’s own lack of insight. It has been 
partly the fault of the community to which the school belongs. The 
school’s strength and inspiration come from the community’s effort to 
realize its ideals in the field of education, and that effort may be imper- 
fect in two ways. In the first place, the effort may be comparatively 
weak and therefore be daunted by the difficulties which confront it in 
the world of daily life. Hence instead of entering on the stony path 
of social reformation, the nation may salve its conscience by instituting 
schools. As an example we may take the case of evening schools. 
Instead of making the conditions of employment more educative and 
less repressive, it was easier to provide evening schools in which the 
boys and girls were supposed to gain the opportunities they required. 
That these schools are valuable need not be disputed, but as a system 
they have proved a failure, and we now see the beginnings of a more 
serious attempt to face the situation in the establishment of day con- 
tinuation schools. Whenever the schools thus come to represent, not 
the nation’s true effort after its ideals, but a weak attempt to make 
good by education what is bad elsewhere, not only will the schools lack 
the conditions needful for their work, but they will be placed in a wholly 
false position. They will be compelled to imitate the builder ot 
Tennyson’s Palace of Art, to follow their own ideals in isolation from 
the world. 


Again, the community’s striving after its ideals may be compara- 
tively ineffective because these ideals have not been formed into an 
inspiring whole. There may be divisions not only between different 
sections of the nation, but also between different aspects of its common 
life. Knowledge and conduct, spiritual and material interests, may not 
be harmonized in one coherent attitude towards life. This is a weakness 
found in many periods and countries and not least in the England of 
to-day. But wherever it exists it lessens the school’s power for good. 
‘It is only in some group of schools,’’ says Sir Michael Sadler, ‘‘con- 
fined to one section of the community (like the schools of Port Royal 
and those in which Comenius worked), or more rarely (as in the case 
of Neo-Hellenism in Germany) when an educational movement has 
expressed the transient unity of some dominant school of thought, that 
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intellectual studies have been worked even into a semblance of unity or 
focussed with an attempt at consistency upon a theory of conduct.’ 
In our own time the schools are suffering severely from the lack of 
co-ordination among the nation’s various ideals. 


The second error to which the school is liable is that of forgetting 
its essential aim, the realization of ideals nobler and more complete than 
those which can be realized in the world. The school may be content 
to follow such aims as those of promoting: the personal advancement of 
its boys, of giving them more technical efficiency, or teaching a mild 
form of citizenship. It may become an instrument of the state for 
increasing national prosperity, or, as in Germany, for aggressive ends. 
I believe that this danger is a very real one in our own time and nation. 
The state control of the schools, which is essential within limits, has 
in my opinion become a danger to the school’s spiritual freedom. More- 
over, the vivid appreciation of the services which the schools can render 
to industry and commerce has led us to emphasize unduly the utilitarian 
aspect of their work. That aspect is vitally important, but it is 
secondary, not primary. 


This is not, however, the occasion on which to develop my views 
on the activities of the Board of Education or the province of vocational 
instruction. Rather I will conclude by pointing out how the conception 
of the school we are considering enables us to understand the special 
task by which the schools are faced in our own day. 


The history of Western Europe since the beginning of our era has 
been largely the history of a continuous effort to realize certain great 
ideals. In the Middle Ages men sought to achieve these ideals by the 
negation of the actual, by contempt of the world of sense and by 
renunciation of desire. This effort was a necessary, though only a 
preliminary, stage in the development of man’s higher life, but it was 
one stage only. ‘‘It was the hard task of the early Christian centuries,’’ 
says Edward Caird, ‘‘to set the infinite above and before the finite, to 
lay the universal basis of modern civilization, and to secure it, by the 
most persistent, and, we might even say, merciless application of the idea 
of renunciation to every department of thought and knowledge.’’ It is, 
therefore, not surprising that in the most characteristic of the medizval 
schools the boys renounced home and kindred, were forbidden to speak 
their native tongue, and by rigorous discipline were trained to achieve 
ideals opposed to those of the world of practical affairs. The schools 
trained students and not men of action, and thus tended to become 
identified with one section of society. This is, I know, a one-sided 
statement, but it is, I think, true of the school system as a whole. 


After the Renaissance and Reformation, men became enamoured of 
the actual, the world of nature and of actual human life. For the first 
time, it has been said, they opened their eyes and saw. The gospel of 
freedom took the place of the gospel of obedience. By scientific know- 
ledge, by the increase of wealth, by a vast system of social organization, 
man gained a mastery over the finite world. The ideal was no longer 
sought in opposition to the actual, but was viewed rather as the actual 
carried one step further. More knowledge, greater wealth, a more 
effective social order, were regarded as the ultimate ends of human 
effort. The schools were long in responding to this change of attitude, 


2 Calcutta University Commission Report, I, 240. é 
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but gradually they too were infected by the new spirit. They did not 
lose their former character, but they became to a great extent the 
instruments of the state used for the promotion of their boys’ personal 
advancement or of the material interests of the nation. 


In our own day we are faced by the hard task of maintaining at 
once the transcendence of the ideal and its inherence in the actual. The 
ideal, we see, is the true meaning of the actual, and yet that meaning 
is infinitely deeper than the actual as we find it. We need greater 
wealth and knowledge, a more perfect social order; but the value of 
these things is not in themselves. Pursued for their own sakes they 
lead only to fresh evils. They must be valued chiefly as means to 
higher ends. For example, personal wealth must be used not for pur- 
poses of luxury or selfish pleasure, but as affording opportunities for 
leisure and true culture, for simplicity of life and the increase of those 
goods which can be shared by others. In this and similar ways we 
shall on the one hand be saved from that absorption in the actual which 
is perhaps our greatest danger, and on the other hand we shall realize 
our ideals in and puen the actual and therefore in the whole of our 
experience. 


The task is, indeed, no easy one. The complexity of modern life 
and thought makes it even more difficult than it has been in the past. 
But it is a task which the schools may help us to achieve. If they are 
to help, however, they must realize their essential aim of being homes 
of the ideal, and at the same time draw their ideals from our national 
heritage of spiritual culture and keep in close touch with the realities of 
life. In so doing they will realize in their own sphere the aims which 
underlie the deepest movements of our time. The vast extension of 
our scientific knowledge, our material resources, and our _ social 
organization, have all tended to make the individual man the slave of 
circumstances, a helpless atom in a pitiless world. And yet the people 
are crying for deliverance from their bondage to the actual, not by its 
negation, but by its transcendence. This is the meaning of our many 
efforts at reconstruction and reform. It is the undying demand for 
spiritual freedom which can be satisfied only by devotion to the ideal. 
“In a life,’’ says Sir Henry Newbolt, ‘‘more and more encumbered by 
Socialism, calling cards, closure by compartments, church membership, 
and bathing regulations, the romance which can be spun from the wheel 
of circumstance must diminish daily: but the true adventures—the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, the Winning of the Golden Fleece, the Quest of 
the Sleeping Beauty, the finding of the Land East of the Sun, West of 
the Moon—these remain, for they care for the realities which the magic 
mirror creates out of the material world.’’ It is these realities which 
the school can help us to make actual, not apart from but in our daily 
lives. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL. 
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THE DREAMS AND DAY-DREAMS OF A DELINQUENT 
GIRL. 
By CYRIL BURT. 


II. 


Dreams and day-dreams, as their very names imply, resemble one 
another closely ; far more closely, indeed, than might without careful com- 
parison be at first suspected. ‘To a large extent, the same psychological 
features mark them off from ordinary intellectual activities of the day- 
time; and the same psychological mechanisms appear, on analysis, to 
underlie them both. Accordingly, before attempting to summarize or 
restate the psycho-analytic conception of the mental processes at work 
in the production of dreams during sleep, I shall first report and 
examine in detail a typical waking fastasy. For brevity I shall confine 
myself for the most part to a single day-dream of a single child, the 
delinquent girl whose nocturnal dreams I have already related and 
discussed. 

- Nellie Malone’s general disposition and deportment, her dreamy 
moods and absent-minded habits as described by those who have known 
her, and her curious fondness, frankly acknowledged by herself, for 
wandering alone in the dusk, for lounging by the fireside or lolling on 
the bed, and for every circumstance that might shut out the daylight of 
reality, all indicated, at the very first encounter, that she was one who 
freely indulged in fanciful reveries. She looked and walked like a 
typical day-dreamer. Her own particular fantasy, however, was not 
disinterred until after considerable exploration. It emerged at last in 
the process of repeated examination as to what was in her mind when 
she ran away from her place of employment and spent the night in the 
open near Barnet. For long she declared that she could recall nothing 
either of what she was then thinking about, or even (which was more 
suspicious) of what she had seen or noticed during her escapade. It 
was only after several attempts, and a full analysis of the night-dreams 
already recounted, that her reluctance to relate her fancies, or perhaps 
her unconscious repression of them, was eventually overcome. 

It appeared that nearly all her longer day-dreams formed part of 
one continued story. Different forms and different portions of this story 
she had been in the habit of relating to herself from the age of nine (if 
not before) until the age of sixteen. The narrative was not a serial 
narrative, in which a fresh episode began where the last episode left 
off. Rather the same scheme or plot reappeared again and again as the 
groundwork of each of her day-dreams. Evening after evening and year 
after year, she had told herself much the same quaint self-invented 
tale with the unwearying patience and persistence of a child who asks 
for its pet story or nursery-rhyme each night as it is put to bed. But 
the particular incidents dwelt upon in detail on any one occasion varied 
considerably, according to the mood, the interests, and the problems of 
the day. 

The story itself belongs to a specific type which may be named the 
‘‘step-mother’’ day-dream. Such a day-dream, as I shall establish later, 
is by no means uncommon among children of a particular temperament 
or history; and reveals, as I shall show by a detailed dissection in 
another article, singular and suggestive analogies to a large group of 
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myths and fairy-tales current in almost every country and popular in 
almost every age. It is this typical character of Nellie’s narrative that, 
together with the other features of her case, has led me to single it out 
for a full report, as offering, on the whole, the best concrete illustration, 
that I have in my own experience encountered, of psycho-analytic 
conclusions and views.’ 

The day-dream required half a dozen interviews for its complete 
recovery and recital, and more than twice as many for its analysis. My 
questions about the Barnet excursion elicited at first nothing but the 
prologue. This was related in the words recorded below, but a little 
less consecutively and at somewhat greater length. At later interviews 
the analysis of this introductory portion led gradually to the narration 
of almost the entire romance in the form to which it had then attained. 
The girl’s various accounts, differing as they do in minor points from 
one another, I have for brevity condensed and incorporated into one 
consecutive history. 

‘While I was walking along the road (going to Barnet) I was thinking over the 
row with Mrs. Badger. ... I went through all the argument in my mind again, 
and thought. how I could have answered her back. It was about a soup-plate which 
I broke.’? (She gives at length an argument with her mistress to prove that the 
breakage was not her fault.) ‘‘Il got as far as Hadley Wood, and I sat down under 
a tree. And then I wondered what I should do supposing somebody came up and 
spoke to me, and asked me what I was doing; and I started thinking that it might 
be somebody nice. Then I think I imagined somebody dzd come up and speak to 
me; and they asked me why I looked so sad. So I told them. ... They gave me 
the soup-plate—I mean, they gave me the money to buy another soup-plate, which 
was exactly the same as the one I had broken. Then I thought I went back to 
\S 
with her mistress, and further arguments in self-justification.) ‘‘Then I got (z.¢., in 
imagination) to where I broke the plate again.’’» [The same plate?] ‘‘No, I think 


Road’”’ (Mrs. Badger’s house). (She relates further imaginary disagreements 


it must have been another plate.’’ (A similar adventure happens in the wood twice 
more. On the third occasion the mysterious stranger enables her to buy an entire 
dinner-service, which still fails to pacify Mrs. Badger. The girl imagines that she 
returns to the wood yet again; and, for a fourth time, meets her unknown bene- 
factor.) ... “‘I said, ‘But why should you pay for things that I broke?’ And he 
says: ‘You are not really Nellie Malone at all, but a lady in your own right; and all 


this money comes out of your own lands, which are in Ireland. If you will come 


with me, I will prove it is all true.’ ”’ 


(At this point she branches off into a digression on the facts of her father’s Irish 
descent. When brought back to her day-dream, she says: ‘‘Oh, that’s all. Then J 
went and had some tea; (laughing) but I was pretending he was with me all the 
time. . . . And when I went to sleep, I dreamt I went to Ireland with him.’’) 


1 Both day-dreams generally and those of the special type known as the ‘‘ continued story ” 
are far more common than is popularly realized. 

Upon day-dreams generally the best known investigation is that undertaken by a pupil or 
Stanley Hall, Theodate L. Smith (American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XV. pp. 465-488, October, 
1904, re-published in Stanley Hall’s Aspects of Child Life and Education, pp. 53-83). In this 
inquiry, out of 1,475 cases, mostly children and young persons, only five stated positively that 
they had never experienced day-dreams, An investigation carried out by myself in London 
schools reveals a percentage not quite so high, In neither of these inquiries, however, were 
continued stories frequently mentioned. On the other hand, in the rarer cases that I have inves- 
tigated by personal interview continued stories are far more frequently discovered. 

A brief study of the frequency of the continued story has been made by Mabel W. Learoyd and 
Maud L. Taylor. (American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 111, pp. 86-89, ‘‘ Minor Studies from 
Wellesly College Psychological Laboratory ; 1.—The Continued Story.’’ These writers found 
that among children, mostly from grammar schools, and about 12 years of age, 55°7 per cent of the 
boys, and 68°3 per cent. of the girls, indulged in a day-dream in the form ofa continued story. These 
figures are much higher than those obtained in my own experience. Nevertheless, I agree that 
the phenomenon is far more frequent than is commonly supposed. 

The deeper psycho-analytic significance of day-dreams and continuous fantasies is brought out 
in numberless scattered allusions and discussions throughout the recent literature. I shall refer 
to the more important of these in a later part of my paper, 
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At a later sitting, she was persuaded to resume her story from this last 
imaginary interview. She told how the stranger took her to ‘‘town,’’ bought her 
clothes, and gave her jewellery. The presentation of the latter—which, as it 
: subsequently appeared, included-a brooch with a heart on it, and a gold ring set 
with three pearls identical in character with the one she had stolen—is related with 
great fulness. The narrative then proceeds with a dinner at a West-end restaurant, 
a visit to a theatre, and a journey to Scotland. The stranger, who at the beginning 
of the account was referred to, in plural number and ambiguous gender, as “‘they,”’ 
now reveals himself as a man and a prince, and wears a Highland costume. She 
gives him no precise name or title; but declares she can picture his face so clearly 
that she would immediately know him if she met him in actual life; and when shown 
a photograph of the present Prince of Wales, she at once acknowledges the features, 
hitherto it would seem unidentified, as those of the stranger of her dreams. She 
depicts in vivid detail the stranger’s castle, a» blend of Holyrood and Balmoral, 
situated among blue mountains with a large lake in front of it. Here she lives a 
life of lazy luxury. She wears the most costly clothes; is waited upon by the most 
obsequious attendants in the most magnificent apartments; and evidently provokes, 
by her beauty, her gracious bearing, and her sprightly wit, the admiration and the 
devotion of the courtly crowd that bends before her. Words pathetically fail her to 
convey the splendid scene she so fondly visualizes. 

After“three weeks the Prince takes her to the place where, as he tells her, she 
was born—a wild and wooded estate in Ireland, which to her imagination is accessible 
by a short train journey from the Scottish Highlands. He explains that her father 
was really descended from the Irish kings; and that therefore she is by right an 
Irish princess. Her ‘‘real mother’’ was a very beautiful young girl of lowly station ; 
and, it would appear, of an extremely tender disposition. She, too, is described with 
great minuteness; and almost every feature that is ascribed to her, both physical 
and temperamental, is selected, consciously or unconsciously, as the exact antithesis 
to the characteristics of Mrs. Malone. Her ‘“‘real mother,’’ so the Prince tells her, 
died when the girl was quite a baby; her father’s relatives then drove him from 
Ireland, and forced him to marry Mrs. Malone, who thus becomes, in the day-dream, 
a sort of wicked step-mother. Nellie has a favourite sentimental episode in which 
she fancies herself visiting for the first time her ‘‘real’’ mother’s grave in Ireland. 
The scene she pictures is not that of an ordinary churchyard; but of a little green 
mound in a wood, with a tall tree overshadowing it—very much (it appeared) like 
the actual spot in which she was sitting when she imagined herself face to face with 
the Prince. 

The position of her brother in these day-dreams differs considerably. In the 
latest version he figures as the son, presumably by a former marriage, of the 
present Mrs. Malone. In the earlier versions, however, he had been her ‘‘real 
brother’’; and had accompanied her to Ireland in search of her rightful inheritance. 

Now that she realizes that she is in station almost the equal of the Prince, she 
accepts his offer of marriage; and the presentation of the ring and other trinkets is 
sometimes reinserted into the day-dream at this juncture. She is, however, told 
that for nine months she must go back to Mrs. Badger and work there is a maid- 
servant, though all the while a princess in disguise. She does so; and submits to 
the fancied persecutions of her mistress and her mother with supreme resignation 
and calm. 

In actual life this phase of the story seems often to have reconciled her to her 
true condition for weeks together. She says, for example, that after a disagreement 
with Mrs. Badger she has frequently lain awake an hour or two in bed; and lulled 
herself at last to sleep by fragments of the foregoing story, ending, as a rule, it 
would appear, with the betrothal. 

One night, so she announced upon a subsequent occasion, after finishing up the 
day-dream at the usual point, she carried the story a step further; and dreamed 
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that, being now presumably married to the Prince, she gave birth to a little boy.” 
Her imaginary son is pictured in vivid detail, but as a child rather than an infant; 
he seems to be, by his general appearance, a reproduction in miniature of her brother 
in his boyhood. Henceforward she nearly always appends to her habitual day-dream 
this newly-invented sequel. The chief addition is Mrs. Badger’s discovery of the 
child, and her consequent recriminations. Her anger, however, is directed not so 
much against Nellie, as against her little son. For example, she arranges for the 
boy to be kidnapped; and even, it would appear, conspires with the hated relatives 
of her father in an endeavour to substitute some rival member from that branch of 
the family in Nellie’s imaginary Irish estate. 

When I last received the story, this concluding section had never quite been 
worked out. It was obvious that she was expecting the Prince to reappear, imprison 
Mrs. Badger for her misdeeds, and give everyone their rightful recompense in 
accordance with the claims of poetic justice. But so happy an ending, while it stood 
in such flagrant contradiction to the facts of actual life, could never, it would seem, 
be introduced into the story as anything more than a consoling expectation. 


Such, in general outline, is the story underlying the habitual day- 
dreams of this delinquent child. The chief incidents and personages 
which it presents, together with the various associations which clustered 
round them in her mind, were explored, one by one, by the process 
already illustrated in analysing the two nocturnal dreams. During the 
many hours spent upon the reconstruction and analysis of this strange 
fantasy, an extraordinary wealth of material was gradually recovered. 
Here, from limitations of space, I can report but two or three of the 
more typical points. 

The memories revived in the course of the analysis went back to 
an incredibly early age.” The thought of the Prince, for example, like 
that of the crowned youth in her dream,* led almost immediately to a 
mention of the ‘‘Cinderella-book’’ (given to her by her father on her 
fifth Christmas), and subsequently to games of royalty played with her 
brother or a school-friend. The notion of a strange companion took 
her to an even earlier date, when, at the age of four, she had announced 
to her startled family the existence of an imaginary playfellow. This 
was a ‘‘fairy-girl’’ called ‘‘Doll-doll’’; and the invention of ‘‘Doll-doll’’ 
seems at once to have gratified an unfulfilled wish for a childish com- 
panion, for someone as inseparable and as submissive as an inanimate 
doll; and at the same time to have disclosed, for any who might then 
have cared to note such things, an early and deep-rooted inclination 
towards fantasy-making.° 

2 This epilogue reveals Nellie’s serial story as evolving, so to speak, under one’s very eyes. 
The two chief incidents, however, which it contains, themselves appended on different occasions, 
seem to be the only addenda of any importance made since she first came to me; their successive 
addition is probably not unconnected with the course of treatment and analysis. 1t may be noted 
that, on the first occasion, the opening incident of the closing chapter was related in the form, not 
of day-dream, butof a nocturnal dream, and not to me, but to my assistant—a woman who treated 


Nellie with special sympathy. The general tendency, however, of the recital and analysis of the 
day-dream was to diminish, or at any rate to suspend, indulgence in the fantasy so exposed. 


3 It must be remembered, however, that Nellie, like most naughty children, had heard her 
past history repeatedly reviewed by her mother, as the worried woman told her neighbourly sym- 
pathizers, in front of Nellie, what a trouble Nellie always was. 


4 See previous article, p. 5. 


5 Such imaginary companions are far less common among children who like Nellie havea 
brother or sister than among those who are their parents’ only offspring. The mother, however, 
was able to corroborate Nellie’s memory. Mrs. Malone related, for example, that, when 
at the age of nine the brother began to preter the company of boys, his tiny sister one day said to 
him; ‘‘Go away. Me playing with Doll-doll’’; and turned away, holding out a half-closed hand, 
as if leading by ber side a toddling baby or doll This seeming delusion, together with other 
eccentricities, was always remembered by the mother as a possible symptom ofincipient madness. 
But her father, she said, ‘‘always would encourage the child in such nonsense”’ ; and incorporated 
Doll-doll into his own ‘‘nonsensical yarns.’’ The hallucinated Doll-doll, however, disappeared 
when her father presented her with a real doll, who then received her imaginary predecessor’s 
name. The new Doll-doll was extravagantly clothed ; and was said to be a ‘‘rich girl.’’ To Nellie 
a source of consolation, and to the mother an unfair excuse for Nellie’s evaded ‘‘ errands,"’ 
Doll-doll seems to have figured considerably in the early disagreements between the two. 
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Thinking, in this connexion, of ‘‘fairy-girls,’’ and fairies generally, 
brought Nellie to another set of memories. She recalled that, when 
promoted to the senior department, and so considered to need no longer 
the escort of an older child, she used almost daily to tell herself tales 
(modelled at first on the remembered chatter of her father), as she walked 
from school across the park alone, The stories seem in the beginning 
to have taken chiefly the form of moving mental pictures—visualized 
images of her divorced father, of the mountainous and woodland scenes 
around his native home in Ireland, and of the fairy-like beings whom 
he had declared to inhabit those parts; there were, too, brief imaginary 
conversations with these pictured personages, who were invariably 
sympathetic and helpful. Her father, indeed, had amused her when a 
baby with gossipy descriptions of such things; but his ‘‘yarns’’ seemed 
to have been ‘‘yarns’’ only in name, and to have contained no continuous 
thread, no dramatic element or plot. 

The word ‘‘step-mother’’ took the discussion back once more to 
very early years. Influenced perhaps in part by the results of a 
previous analysis, Nellie fancies she can still recall the time when her 
mother’s original care and tenderness began to lessen. She repeats her 
old complaint that, as soon as she could walk, her mother grew harsh 
and unloving; and showed undue favouritism to Willie, the elder 
brother. She recollects retorting to her brother, who had spoken of his 
mother’s wishes: ‘‘She’s your mother, not mine.’’ A clear notion of 
step-parentage, she says, she first acquired, not from fairy-tales, but 
from a conversation overheard soon after she had been promoted to the 
senior school. The head mistress was explaining in an undertone to an 
assistant that another child in the class was always ill-treated at home, 
because she had no one but a step-mother to look after her. To Nellie 
this seemed illuminating; and she pondered and discussed all the 
implications of the position.“ About this time, she began to harbour 
the fancy (doubtless in part originating from current gossip) that her 
father had gone away to another woman who might be perhaps her 
own real mother. She remembers picturing to herself, soon afterwards, 
what this woman might be like, and what her present mother would 
say to her and to the father, if they all met. She adds that there had 
been other earlier fancies to the effect that, jealous of his affection for 
the child, and, later on, of his affection for the strange woman (the 
child’s imaginary mother), her present mother had killed the father, 
and perhaps even the strange woman too. ‘The idea of murder came, 
so she states, from an actual murder in the neighbourhood which 
aroused much sensational comment at the time.’ 

With the introduction into her fancies of a dramatic and domestic 
tragedy, the narrative element, as such, seems to have appeared in 

6 How far children’s speculations as to whether their parents are their real parents or noare 
genuinely spontaneous, is always difficult to decide. In allof my own cases these fancies have at 
least been greatly influenced, if they have not entirely originated@in stories read or heard about 
the harshness of step-parents; and in many the first doubt has often followed immediately upon 
some item of so-called sex-enlightenment, gleaned by inference or gathered from companions. 
(See footnote 8, p. 71.) 


7 The murder mentioned I was able to date. It took place when Nellie was just eight years 
old, four months after her promotion from the infants’ school. The mother remembered the 
details of the case perfectly, and was able to give the names. She observes, however, that the 
event was often referred to fora year or two afterwards; and, living as she did among gossips, 
whose favourite paper was The News of the World, Nellie must have heard of many similar 
tragedies. The uttered wish for the death of her mother (see previous article, p, 7) must be 
referred to some time before Cissie had left Nellie’s school and before Nellie’s father had been 
divorced, that is, before Nellie herself was six years of age. 

__ The chronology of childish memories is always so uncertain that I hold it to be a sound and 
important maxim, too often unobserved or unobservable in psycho-analysis, always to obtain 
external verification for such memories as apparently date back to the early years of life. 
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Nellie’s habitual day-dreams for the first time. Her story, as a story, 
thus goes back to the age of eight. There was as yet, however, no 
marriage and no Prince. The kind, mysterious comforters were still 
imagined as fairies. The elimination of fairies took place about two 
years later, after an incident which came back to mind, when she was 
requested to think over all that was suggested by the ideas of the 
‘“Cinderella-book,’’ and of Christmas presents generally. 

On the Christmas Day which followed her tenth birthday, Nellie 
angrily proclaimed her disbelief in Father Christmas. Christmas gifts 
from the family had ceased since she was six years old; and nobody 
could have supposed that she either believed or thought about the 
forgotten legend. ‘But a present that morning from an_ elderly 
stranger, who took a passing interest in her, revived the double 
grievance; and a quarrel ensued with her mother about the lack 
of family gifts and the legendary lie. The latter, she declared, 
was ‘“‘all a silly fairy tale.’’* Thenceforward, fairies were 
dropped from her day-dreams as childish impossibilities; the deus ex 
machina took the form of a ‘‘strange gentleman’’; and her story 
approximated more and more to the form of a love-romance, with the 
love-element vague and subdued. [Irom time to time, incidents that 
appealed to her in books that she read, or in cinematographic pictures 
that she saw, became inserted into the plot; and any striking incident 
in her own life, particularly of an unpleasant nature or with an 
unsatisfactory issue, was incorporated, temporarily at any rate, in a 
more satisfying form. 

Throughout school life, Nellie’s overt activities, particularly in her 
play, often bore an ascertainable connexion with concurrent day-dreams.’ 
This she herself observed. For example, in playing ‘‘kings and 
queens’’ the game seemed a hollow sham, if she was king and her 
school-fellow queen. But, when the parts were reversed, the whole 
thing seemed to acquire the full interest of reality from fitting into a 
favourite and familiar fantasy. It was for one of these imaginary 
events—a royal marriage between herself and her friend—that (as 
related in the analysis of her dream") she stole her mother’s wedding- 
ring. 

The discussion of this particular memory threw considerable light 
upon the state of Nellie’s mind during the execution of her thefts. Here, 
in fact, we reach the central interest in the examination of Nellie’s 
fantasies. Just as the analysis of the nocturnal dreams revealed her 
unconscious motives, so the analysis of the day-dreams reveals the 
condition of her superficial consciousness. It became probable, and 


8 From a casual and perhaps unconscious reference to ‘‘ gooseberry bushes ”’ in her catalogue 
of babyish notions that she discarded at this time, it seemed evident that the real grievance, and 
the real change in beliefs, related ultimately to ‘‘ fairy-tales’’ about the circumstances of birth. 


9 This reaction, for good or ill, upon actual daily life, and the close relation between the two, 
has already been noted by the investigators quoted above, e.g., a girl aged 19 in Theodate L. 
Smith’s collection writes ‘‘ Day-dreams are often an inspiration to higher things They sometimes 
lead us on to try to reach our ideals.’’ Smith adds: “ The insidious tendency of day-dreaming to 
usurp the place of other mental activities is very generally recognized by adolescents and adults, 
and those who most fully recognize its value as a normal rest and relaxation of the mind, or the 
soil from which real creative work may spring, appreciate as well the danger that the servant may 
become the master and mental imagery control the mind even in opposition to an effort of will.”’ 

- Learoyd and Taylor similarly observe that the long story ‘‘ generally follows the growth of the 
author’s plans, ideals, and purposes; and embodies in concrete form his changing ideals.’ Their 
contributors seem to suggest that the continued stories are more helpful and wholesome than the 
shorter day-dreams. One writes, for example, ‘I think the story was a continuous and progres- 
sive embodiment of my ambitions and ideals,.. . . It embodied during childhood popularity 
and games, later on, the desire for fine possessions, and as I got older, wondrous feats of scholar- 
ship. All the stories represented real ambitions,’’ 


10 See previous article, p.6. She had previously tried the ring on (see zbid. p. 11), but never 
before removed it from her mother’s bedroom. 
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Nellie’s spontaneous observations served to strengthen the probability, 
that on these occasions her thoughts were fixed far more upon the 
fictitious world of fantasy which she had created for herself than upon 
the actual world of fact. When tidying her mistress’ bedroom, she had 
one day found, and worn before the looking-glass, the chain necklace 
with a heart-shaped locket. This instantly appealed to her as being 
such a gift as the princely stranger might present, in token of his lasting 
affection during the intervals of separation. She related, I think with 
unfeigned shame at her own childishness, the shock with which a call 
from her mistress startled her out of her musing before the mirror. 

The day-dream was resumed the same night in her own room; and 
there seemed always something quasi-hypnotic in the ease with which 
she could throw herself into a state of trance-like fantasy by simply 
gazing at her image in the glass. At times during the day the mental 
picture of the locket, and later of the pearl-set ring, would spring up 
before her and haunt her, arousing at first a sudden pleasure, but 
later a growing impatience as though she were waiting for a promised 
gife that was never bestowed. One evening, to still these irritated 
feelings of fancied disappointment, she crept to the bedroom and stole 
the jewellery." There seemed almost an obsession in the idea and a 
compulsion in the act. Her guilty qualms she tried to stifle by arguing 
‘“‘T’ve as much right to rings as she has.’’ But argument was seldom 
effective. The easiest way to escape a troublesome conscience was 
always to return to her fantasies and self-told stories. 

Several other thefts she recollected and described. Indeed, her 
sincerity during the analysis was best attested by the fact that she 
accused herself of far more pilfering than had ever been independently 
discovered or suspected. The later thefts, it is true, were not quite of 
the foregoing type. In fact, it would appear that Nellie, having several 
times evaded detection, was in danger” of acquiring, through sheer 
reiterated success, an ingrained habit of simply taking whatever she 
very badly wanted. 

To trace back each element in this fantasy through its changing 
history to its first beginnings, to follow out its curious evolution to its 
ultimate effects on character and conduct, would have consumed an 
impracticable deal of time. No analysis can ever be complete; and in 
the present instance much has always remained obscure.** Even to 
‘report in detail all that was discovered or suggested would require 
many pages of print. I shall, therefore, for the rest content myself with 
an occasional footnote to the broader conclusions which it now remains 
to draw. 


I turn, then, from the analysis of isolated items to a consideration 
of the day-dream as a whole. What features of general interest to the 
teacher and psychologist characterize this story, as an illustrative type 
of the persistent fantasies of childhood ? 


11 For long she could not apparently recall the manner of the actual theft. When she did 
recall it, she described her detailed actions with dramatic vividness, almost as if living through 
the scene again, At the close there were tears of remorse. 


12 The distinction thus implied isimportant. Nellie’s thefts, being so largely of the impulsive 
type, were, in the long run, more often detected than not. Hence, she never became, in the literal 
sense of the phrase, an habitual thiet. 


13 The expert psycho-analyst will observe that many important lines of association were left 
almost entirely untouched. Why were precisely three weeks spent in Scotland? Why did the 
period of probation last exactly nine months? 
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Regarded as an almost effortless achievement of the creative fancy, 
it is, to begin with, a remarkable production for a young and supposedly 
backward girl. In the bare epitome, as summarized above, this may 
seem hardly obvious; even a longer report, given verbatim in the child’s 
own language, would still in all probability, owing to the poverty of her 
vocabulary and the limitations of her power of sentence-building, conceal 
rather than disclose the positive merits of her constructive imagination. 
But, as a close examination will presently reveal, the various situations 
and incidents that she has progressively accumulated are, in number, 
character, and general possibilities, quite equal to those of many a 
popular story of the same melodramatic type. With other difficult or 
delinquent girls, who, like Nellie, are often persons of an emotional 
nature and with a turn for vivid visualization, but who, unlike Nellie 
(though in common with many of their type) are also glib chatterers or 
fluent scribblers, in a word, verbalists, this extraordinary fertility of 
the imagination—shown not only in their day-dreams, but also in the 
purely fictitious stories they can tell about themselves—is very obvious 
and well-marked. 

Here, indeed, we have a vivid instance of the way in which the 
even working of general ability or intelligence is radically disturbed by 
the intrusion of special interests or motives. It can be verified in almost 
every classroom. A glance through the children’s exercise-books will 
often show that those who in dictation and arithmetic are the worst in 
the class, and even in argumentative or informational essays are among 
the poorest, may yet rise sometimes in their imaginative compositions 
to the level of the best. This, again, is most frequently observable in 
the case of emotional girls. Set them an essay on ‘‘The Norman 
Conquest’”’ or ‘‘The Products of India,’’ and it will seem that they are 
ignorant of the barest facts of history or geography, and almost 
destitute of literary ability, and even of common knowledge and of 
common sense. Yet give them a title that strikes a vein of fancy: 
‘‘A Strange Twelve Hours,’’ ‘‘The Land of Do As You Will,’’ ‘‘The 
Autobiography of a Hairpin’’; ask them to relate their dreams and 
day-dreams, or to invent an original fairy-tale or a film-drama of their 
own; then, provided they fear neither ridicule nor criticism, many will 
write compositions which for length, substance, and style surpass all 
they have ever done.” 

It seems that whenever a source of psychic energy, deep in the 
unconscious region of the mind, can be properly tapped and utilized, 
the results are out of all proportion to the ordinary intellectual efforts 
of the child in school.'* Here perhaps lies the secret of genius; here 
certainly seems the key to the singular inequalities of the delinquent 
child, to the wide discrepancy between his apparent dullness in class 


14 I am here seeking to set down facts, not recommendations. As a matter of policy I agree 
with Dr. Ballard (Teaching the Mother Tongue, p. 127). ‘’ Some children, no doubt, with a 
natural gift for lying (in an artistic sense), love to give the rein to their imagination; but these 
fictitious exercises should not be too persistently pressed on the matter-of-fact child (a genius 
perhaps in his way) whose forte lies in giving a plain and vivid account of real things.” 


15 Dr. Kimmins has drawn attention to this possibility in discussing the accounts given by 
young children of their nocturnal dreams; and he quotes the conclusion of a well-known 
authority: ‘‘ the dramatic power of the dunce in dreaming exceeds that of the most imaginative 
writer in his waking state.'’ (Children’s Dreams, p. 122-3.) I should add that in using the term 
‘‘the unconscious’’ in connexion with productions of recognized and unrecognized genius, I do 
not mean to imply any occult theory of supernatural reserves of psychic force. By energy from 
the unconscious I mean simply energy derived ultimately from inherited instincts and emotions, 
and from primitive interests dating back to the earliest years of life, whose existence is not 
realized, or not fully understood, whose free operation has been obstructed or repressed, and 
whose results are therefore manifested in some limited and unrecognized direction, 
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and his supernormal cunning and activity in daring and dubious enter- 
prises at home or in the street. <a 

The second feature distinguishing this form of mental productivity 
consists in its peculiar limitation. Both in their range and in their 
form of working, its exhibitions seem curiously confined. Over certain 
useless fields of operation, for example, in dreaming and in day- 
dreaming, in playful adventure and in petty crime, Nellie’s imagination, 
as we have seen, displays considerable creative power—a capacity for 
complicated planning and for constructive perseverance. But where 
sheer effort of will and reason are demanded, in learning school lessons 
or in performing household tasks, there all originality and interest fail 
her. 

Further, all her day-dreams follow, more or less, a single stereo- 
typed pattern. She is the creator of but one story; and _ that 
story belongs to a. highly distinctive type. Could we include in our 
present inquiry a detailed study of day-dreams among other delinquents, 
we should find that these also bore a strong family likeness; and that 
the scheme or skeleton around which the sample here selected has been 
developed and built up, forms the backbone of nearly all the rest. My 
files for delinquent cases, for example, record the occurrence of day- 
dreams among some fifty-six girls'’; of these day-dreams, thirty-one— 
that is, more than half—take the form of a continued romance. Time, 
or the special circumstances of the case, has allowed me to obtain a 
narrative or, at least, an outline, of the story in only nineteen. But in 
thirteen of these the child pictures herself as an orphan, step-child, 
or illegitimate daughter, hardly used and unjustly deprived of her 
fantastically magnificent birthright. In eight cases out of the thirteen 
the day-dreamers actually are the offspring of parents who have never 
been married, or are now dead, divorced, or married again. In the 
other instances the conception is pure fantasy. In fifteen ascertained 
cases, and probably in all of the nineteen, the story ends with a 
marriage, or at any rate a close friendship, between the heroine (always, 
of course, the dreamer) and some glorified rescuer, usually a mysterious 
stranger of the opposite sex, possessing great wealth and power, who 
is at length enabled to restore the outcast child to her true position. 
These day-dreams thus all belong, either as instances or analogues, to 
the type which I have termed the ‘‘step-mother’’ fantasy. 

Nor are these step-mother fantasies by any means confined to 
delinquents. Fantastic doubts and speculations upon parentage may 
be found, here and there, by tactful inquiry among children of almost 
every age and almost every type, being perhaps most frequent among 
pre-adolescent girls of a repressed emotional temperament." 

But the most striking analogues to the fantasy I have here reported 
are to be found in the traditional myths and legends which to us are 

16 If from the remainder we exclude all cases seen at one interview only, this figure is 

equivalent to nearly 70 per cent of the whole. For boys the corresponding figure is only 38 per 
cent. But with both sexes, it must be remembered, that often an avowal of day-dreams is never 
obtained until an analytic exploration of the mind has been undertaken. On the other hand, in 
excluding cases seen at one interview we have excluded a large proportion of defective and low 
grade among whom a history of day-dreaming is relatively much rarer. Hence, percentages so 
obtained have but little value. 


_ 17 In questionnaires and written accounts of day-dreams this does not, as a rule, appear. 
It is obviously a matter which a child is not eager spontaneously to publish. Since, however, the 
prolonged individual examinations of an official psychologist are, of necessity, confined chiefly to 
children who are neurotic, delinquent, or in some other way abnormal, trustworthy percentages 
for normal children are difficult to procure. In a series. of discussion-classes, dealing amongst 
other topics with day-dreams, | found among. some 63 women-studenis of a Liverpool: Training 
College, fantasies, or a memory of fantasies, of the ‘! step-mother’’ type in nine, that is, in about 
14 percent. Three of these nine showed mild neurotic tendencies. 
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most familiar in the form of popular fairy-tales. Here again creative 
imagination seems singularly confined to a few special and narrowly 
limited themes. Fairy-tales may be regarded as the day-dreams of a 
people. And just as dreams have thrown iight upon mythology, so 
day-dreams will throw light upon fairy-tales, and (what will interest 
the teacher perhaps more intimately) a comparative study of fairy-tales, 
and their special or typical patterns, will throw light upon the day- 
dreams and fantasies of children. 

These, and similar analogies, have played a part, so large and so 
illuminating, in psycho-analytic theories that it will be worth while, in 
a subsequent article, to trace in detail the points of similarity between 
the present instance of a young girl’s ‘‘step-mother’’ fantasy and the 
underlying scheme of the commoner fairy-tales which take a young girl 
for their heroine. 


A RATING SCALE FOR TEACHING ABILITY IN 
STUDENTS. , 
By PRoFEssoR GODFREY H. THOMSON. 


THE object of this. paper is to promote the discussion of means by which 
the rating marks, A, B, C, D, and E, given to students in Training 
Colleges to indicate skill in teaching, can be standardized, made more 
objective, and less dependent on the individual critic. 

In the absence of any system, there are at present, as far as my 
experience goes, not inconsiderable differences of standard between 
different members of staff of a training college, different heads of 
practising schools, and different occasional supervisors; and such a 
state of things is, indeed, not surprising. I have known a student 
obtain in successive practice periods the marks A and D, and this 
without any suggestion on the part of the head who gave the later 
mark that the student in question had not been trying his hardest. This 
particular student was, I admit, a difficult man to rate, for he had lots 
of character and only very average intelligence, if I may put his case in 
a forcible way. But lesser differences are common, and even the same 
critic is very likely to change his ideals, not merely in a progressive and 
proper fashion, but erratically and unknown to himself. 

As a rule, the heads of schools are more lenient than the staff of 
the College. At a recent practice sixty-eight men students were classified 
by about twelve head masters (taking five or six each) as follows :— 


1 Wade esse eet, ties er 10 
Biv nile ey ate it 35 
C21db Re eH ya: 19 
Doi Waist how Bava 4 
Ee itigbete eaiOr maven 0 


The women students who were at school during the same period were 
somewhat similarly classified. No member of a College staff would, 
I think, give this large proportion of the mark A. This particular 
sample of men was largely composed of students whose course had been 
interrupted by the war, and it may be that their greater maturity made 
them really better, and that feelings of kindliness on the part of the 
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heads to men who had served made their marks still higher. But this 
did not hold in the case of the women, and, moreover, the phenomenon 
of the schools returning generous marks is an old one. 


Three methods, of which only the first two are dealt with here, 
appear to tend in the direction of standardization. They are:— 


(1) the adoption of a plan similar to the American Army Rating 
Scale (reference 7), the underlying idea of which is that a 
person being ‘‘rated’’ for any ability by an observer should 
not be compared with a bloodless and changeable ideal, but 
with another man or woman; 

(2) the definition of each mark, say A, as being the standard 
reached by so and so many persons per hundred in the long 
run, with average opportunities ; and 

(3) the recording of what a given class can actually accomplish, 
after one lesson (or a course of lessons), by teachers of various 
degrees of expertness in a given subject. 


The third plan is, I take it, that meant by Professor Green in his note 
in this Journal (Reference 3); and as, I understand, experiments in 
this direction are being carried out at Sheffield, I shall leave this very 
promising path for the present, in the hope that we ee be enabled to 
co-operate. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY RATING: SCALE. 


Each officer in the American Army was required, every quarter, to 
‘‘rate’’ the subordinate officers who were serving in the rank imme- 
diately under him in his unit. For this purpose he had to make his own 
private rating scale, or standard list of officers known to him, with 
which to compare the rated officers. 


By inquiry and correspondence among a number of experienced 
soldiers there had been established five main qualities for which all 
officers were to be rated. These qualities were :— 


I. Physical Qualities. (Physique, bearing, neatness, energy, 
endurance, &c. Consider how he impresses his command in these 
respects. ) 

I]. Intelligence. (Accuracy, ease in learning, ability to grasp quickly 
the point of view of the commanding oflicer, to issue clear and 
intelligent orders, to éstimate a new situation, and to arrive at a 
sensible decision in a crisis.) 


III. Leadership. (Initiative, force of character, self-reliance, decisive- 
ness, tact, ability to inspire men and to command their obedience, 
loyalty, and co-operation. ) 


IV. Personal Qualities. (Industry, dependability, loyalty. Readiness 
to shoulder responsibility for his own acts. Freedom from conceit 
and selfishness. Readiness and ability to co-operate.) 


V. General Value to the Service. (Professional knowledge, skill and 
experience, success as administrator and instructor, ability to get 
results. ) 

In making his own private rating scale, a captain (say), who has, of 
course, to rate lieutenants, will first write down at random a number of 
names of men of his own rank who are well known to him, at least a 
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dozen, and better fifty. These are to serve as a reservoir of names from 
which he Is now going to choose men to form the standards in each of 
the qualities. 


Fixing his attention exclusively on the first quality—namely, 
physique—the rater then selects that officer from among his reservoir 
of men who in his opinion stands highest in this particular respect, 
neglecting all other points whatsoever. This officer’s name he writes 
down opposite the word highest in the ‘‘physical’’ section of the rating 
scale, say thus :— ! 

, 1. Physical Qualities. 
Plighest ii ih. ac. bok Captain P. Q. Jefferson. 
Bligh Oe Peete A, A ay eR ne 
MAE 0. ies aay A EO 
Lows oc. Rae, Pe a hig 


Similarly he chooses, from all the officers he knows, that officer 
who stands lowest in this respect (whatever splendid qualities he may 
otherwise have); and then officers who seem to divide up the distance 
from the highest to the lowest, in even and equal distances. 


All this is, of course, quite private. These are not the officers 
whom he is going to rate, but friends and acquaintances of his against 
whom he intends (mentally) to compare his lieutenants. He is never 
going to show this list to anyone. 


In exactly the same manner he makes lists, of five officers each, for 
each of the other qualities. The same officers will not necessarily appear 
again. The rating is then done by his asking himself, taking, for 
example, the physical quality: ‘‘Now, is Lieutenant Smith as good as 
Jefferson in this particular respect? No. Is he as good as Saunders? 
Hardly, but he is distinctly better than Jones.’’ Thus Lieutenant Smith 
gets his place in the hierarchy. 


In a similar way Smith is placed in respect to each of the other 
four qualities. The American Army practice was then (but not before) 
to reduce this rating to a number, by assigning 15 marks to each of the 
first four qualities, and 40 marks to the last, “‘general value to the 
service.’’ Thus the five standard officers in any one of the first four 
qualities would bear the marks 

Oy Op 95 hey and “LO 

(so that Lieutenant Smith, above, who was between ‘‘middle’’ and 
“high,’’ would get 10 or 11 marks), while in the last quality the five 
standards bore the marks 8, 16, 24, 32, and 40. This question of the 
relative weighing of the qualities need not detain us here. It need only 
be remarked that this translation into a numerical value is not of the 
‘essence of the method, the peculiarity of which lies in two points: 
(1) It forces the rater to adopt a definite technique in his procedure, and 
(2) it compels him to make the comparison with individuals whom he 
has definitely named in his own mind: and as the sample of individuals 
whose names he writes down for his reservoir is presumably an average 
sample of people, the comparison is to that extent standardized. 


The Americans, at any rate, found a great increase in steadiness, 
after the adoption of this plan, in the rating of an officer even by quite 
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different individuals. It is to be remembered that every officer was also 
himself being rated by his superior; and it may be remarked also that 
the steadiness and the value of any officer’s ratings of his subordinates 
was a factor in the appreciation at H.Q. of his own services. 


CHOICE OF QUALITIES FOR A RATING SCALE 
OF. TEACHERS. 


When, at the beginning of Michaelmas Term, 1920, I determined 
to try experiments with a rating scale on these lines, it was necessary 
to choose some qualities to take the place of those of the military scale. 
This was done somewhat hurriedly, and no doubt the choice can be 
much improved. The headings thus selected were :— 


I. Care in preparation. 
II. Logical explanation and questioning. 
sh Blackboard and other illustrations. 
. Voice, manner, and power of arousing enthusiasm. 


a Power of interesting children, keeping them busy, and jetta 
results. 


Some valuable meetings of the staff were held to discuss the matter ; 
some outside opinions were obtained; the plan was explained to the 
students, and the experiment has, at the time of writing, lasted one 
term, with encouraging results. We are not very seriously dissatisfied 
with the choice of qualities; or, rather, it would be more accurate to 
say that we all recognize deficiencies in this particular analysis, but are 
unable to agree on a better as yet. The opinions of other colleges on 
this would be valuable. The overlapping which may seem to exist, 
and indeed does exist, between the five points, we have endeavoured to 
minimize by conference and by definition, at greater length, of what 
does actually come under each head. 


In the references 2, 5, and 6, given at the end of this article, will 
be found some material connected with the point dealt with in the 
present paragraph, a point not really quite relevant to the main 
argument, although forced on our attention here. The main point is 
the adoption of the five ‘‘personal standards’’ for each of whatever 
qualities are chosen. : 


THE FORM OF THE FINAL RATING. 


At the outset of our experiment we simply adopted the American 
plan almost in details. Thus, for example, we gave to each quality a 
numerical value, giving greater weight to the last anal tne power 
of getting results. 


I have a strong feeling that it is right to give greater weight to 
getting results than to any one of the constituent elements which we 
consider to go towards this end, though not unaware that there are 
other things in the world than getting children to answer so many 
questions at the end of a lesson. But many of the products of a lesson 
are not measurable in this way, and on the whole I now feel that it is 
wiser not to attempt any numérical evaluation of each of the qualities. 


The card on which the estimate of a criticism lesson is given will 
therefore this term take the following form: On the obverse will appear 
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details such as Name, School, Class, Date, Subject, followed by a 
General Account of the Lesson. The reverse, which interests us more 
in our present connexion, will be as follows, taking a form more like 
that of J. B. Miner (reference 4). 


Fourth | Middle | Second | Highest 
5th 5th 5th 5th 


Care in Preparation 


Logical Explanation and 
Questioning a 


—_—_— eS 


Blackboard and other I]lus- 
trations 


J ne a re 


Voice, manner and power of 
arousing enthusiasm 


ee er 


Power of interesting chil- 
'dren, keeping them Sen 
and getting results ae 


Lesson as a whole... 


The printed instruction accompanying this diagram is: ‘‘Among 
students of about this age whom you have known, in which fifth would 
this student rank for each of the following traits? Place a mark X in 
the appropriate place for each.’’ 

The above diagram has been scored for an imaginary student, who, 
it will be seen, prepared his lesson carefully and used good blackboard 
illustrations, was very weak in logical exposition and questioning, and 
a little below the average (in the fourth 5th) for other qualities. The 
whole gives a sort of ‘‘profile’’ of the student’s teaching abilities, not 
unlike the mental profiles which in intelligence testing have been used 
by Miss Bickersteth (reference 1) and others. 


Instead of endeavouring to evaluate numerically each quality for 
the purpose of combining them into one mark, a final line is added in 
which the lesson as a whole is placed in the appropriate fifth, in this 
departing from Miner’s procedure (which is mainly concerned, it may 
be incidentally explained, with evaluating salesmanship). 


Statistically, this plan of putting the qualities into ‘‘fifths’’ is 
different from the previous plan of taking the very best officer for 
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highest, another at the other extreme for lowest, and so on. That plan 
corresponded, I should say, to dividing the base of a normal curve into 
equal portions, this to dividing its area into equal portions. But at this 
stage of our powers in teacher-measurement the difference is probably 
not important. | ! 

On a card such as that drawn above, a critic of teachers would 
write in each pigeonhole the name of a young teacher who represented 
that ‘‘fifth’’ in that particular trait, and this would be his rating scale, 
to be used either actually or mentally in rating every lesson.’ | 


DEFINITION OF THE MARKS A, B, C, D, and E 
IN TERMS OF FREQUENCY. 


The second method of obtaining greater objectivity in the final 
marks is simply the plan of defining them as appertaining to such and 
such a percentage of the whole population of young teachers. A, for 
example, might be defined as a mark* indicating the kind of teaching 
ability found, in the long run, in about one student in 20, or in 30, 
or in x. 


This method is perhaps open to certain criticisms of being mechani-. 
cal. But it is, in my opinion, the only way in which one can convey 
any approximate idea of a standard to another critic. It is, of course, 
true that the average of teaching ability will vary from sample to 
sample, from ‘‘year’’ to ‘‘year,’’ in a college. It is true, too, that, 
inasmuch as teaching ability is to some extent the product of training, 
anyone who is training students and also using this method to classify 
them, is in some danger of moving in a vicious circle, so that his marks 
would not reflect the gradual lowering of instruction in the art of teach- 
ing, which might well be proceeding, all unknown to him. 


But provided that the possibility of change in standard from sample 
to sample is kept in mind (and it cannot be violent if the samples are 
of the average size of a “‘year’’ in a training college), and provided the 
people who are giving the marks are not exclusively the staff of the 
training college, there would seem to be no better way of ensuring a 
steady standard. As far as sampling changes go, they can if necessary 
be reduced to numerical probabilities. As far as the danger of pro- 
gressive deterioration of standard goes, it would seem not to be very 
great if a number of head teachers in the district co-operate, as in our 
case at Armstrong, in giving the marks, and are given the suggestion, 
for example, ‘The mark A is that to be given to about the top x per cent 
of all the young teachers you have known in your experience.’’ | 


That brings us to the question of exactly what percentage should 
obtain each mark. Here it is safe to assume that the mark A should 
be a rare mark, though not unattainable. Similarly, the mark E will, 
let us hope, be unusual, even more so, I should say, than the former. 
Shelving for the moment the question of these extreme marks, we are 
really faced with the problem of dividing up a group of students into 
those round about the average, those above the average, and those 
below. There is considerable support, both theoretical and practical, 


1 Students have this difficulty in using the method, that they know very few teachers. Ours 
asked gleefully if they might use us as standards—we did not ask at what level. It came out 


Bteonely tn discussion that a critic almost always used himself, consciously or unconsciously, asa 
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for putting one-half into the middle group and one-quarter into each of 
the others. This gives us the suggestion :— 


BLS ODN eae eel Borie 25°/, in the long run. 
SR He A es AY Miah cab Ra tiie Miah 50°/o 
| BR 'o FE ital Sree i i age eS a 25°/o 


The theoretical support for this is that. the normal curve of distribution 
is represented approximately by a binomial, and the simplest binomial, 
that containing three terms, has the toe ficients Line gosh 


The same binomial idea would give directly for the five clases the 
proportions 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. But this appears to give too many E’s and 
too many A’s onl B’s. It seems. better to think, as is done above, of 
the occasional A. In the card for head teachers’ reports which it is 
planned to use at the next practice, Atty peigiecht atl of A’s is defined as 
follows:— 
superior pan om 5), of all students in the long run). 
above average (about 20°/,). 
average (about 50°/.): 

‘below. average (about 25°/,). 
very poor indeed. 
‘wae - .-Plus and minus marks may be added. 


poe | 


As a further guide to the interpretation of the letter-marks, each 
card contains a square (in addition to the square in which the letter- 
mark for the practice is written) in which the rank of the student among 
the group practising at that school is to be indicated, namely 1 (best), 

_2, 3, 4, 5, or 6. Thus a letter A with the rank 2 would remind the 
interpreter of the card in question that at least one other student among 
five or six obtained this high mark, a sufficiently unlikely phenomenon 

. to give pause in weighing the value of the A. 


Probably (at least in my opinion) the proportion ‘‘5°/, in the long 
run’’ is too high for A’s.* It has to be remembered, however, that 
one wants the head teachers to give some of these high: marks to ‘assist 
in classifying, and that a student would not finally be classified as A 
unless he had more than once obtained that mark, so that the ultimate 
proportion will be smaller, and can, of course, in any case be adjusted 
according to what seems to be the real average standing of the ‘‘year”’ 
in question. This final adjustment, indeed, as we know, is carried out 
by the inspector entrusted with the task of testing practical teaching, 
inasmuch as he evaluates the numerical equivalent of our elass marks. 


Of course, this matter of rating the students and classifying them 
must not be given too great prominence. -In our card for reports on 
teaching, it occupies only a small portion of the space, most of which 
is given to a careful account of the student’s powers and requirements, 
including the answer by the head teacher or supervisor to the request ; 
‘‘Please state here as definitely as possible what advice you would give 
(and have given) to this student with a view to improving his or her 
teaching ability.”’ But this is only emphasized here lest it be thought 
that the question of giving the letter-marks is taking too high a place. 

2 It may not be irrelevant to remember that 4% to 5% was the percentage of the mark A in 


the American Army Mental Tests. I have since noticed that the proportions recommended on a 
London County Council circular are A 10%, B 25%, C 30%, D 20%, E 15%. 
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s 
It looms large in this paper simply because it is the subject of the paper. 
It is, however, though not the only or the most important question of 
training, yet a definite and, at present, somewhat confusing question, 
and it is with a view to producing discussion, and learning the opinions 
and practices of other colleges, that these notes are published. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 
By E. T. BAZELEY, WHITELANDS COLLEGE, CHELSEA. 
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THE second experiment was due to the co-operation of a drapery and 
furnishing house, Messrs. E. F., with a training college. The firm 
agreed to send some twenty-seven young ladies, between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age, to classes at the college. I understood, though 
I never obtained details, that the announcement of this decision caused 
a deputation from the young ladies to the management, in which they 
expressed disapproval of the idea of going back to school. At a later 
date, when,we knew each other well, I got them to write down what 
they had felt when they heard they were to go to school. I give some 
extracts :-— 


‘‘T am tired of school and would rather Stay at business and learn 
all about that first.’’ 


‘“‘At first I felt cross, as I thought we should learn typewriting and 
shorthand, which you know I hated at Central School.’’ | 


‘I do think it is a shame if they only knew how I dislike the idea 
I am sure they woulnt let-me go but the firm says we have to. Good 
luck it isn’t very long three hours a week. I don’t now why I dislike 
school but I alway did right from a little gir! and realy I was pleased 
when I was fourteen and could leave and now they have made it a law 
that we have got to go until we are eighteen. I was realy angry and 
said I didn’t know what would happen next.’’ 
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‘“‘T am ever so glad that I shall be going to school again, especially 
to the College, which I have passed so often and often wanted to have 
a look inside. I was very sorry to leave school when I was 14.’’ 


‘‘At first I was so prejudiced against the classes that I did not 
trouble to take any interest in them.”’ 


Out of sixteen of these girls, one came from a good secondary 
school, two from a central school, the rest from elementary schools. 
They were the ordinary young ladies in neat navy-blue frocks of the 
counting-house and sales departments. 


At the end of the first month we had got on so far that we had an 
informal debate, following on some lessons on home life at Athens and 
Sparta and the education of the boys and girls. The subject. proposed 
for discussion was (1) ‘‘Whether you would rather have been an 
Athenian or Spartan girl?’’ and secondly, ‘‘Whether it would have 
heen better to be an Athenian or a Spartan boy ?”’ 


It was an extraordinarily interesting occasion from. the teacher’s 
point of view. , Under the guise of discussing educational problems of 
other boys and girls, the group faced some of the tendencies and 
thrashed out some of the difficulties of their own lives. They showed 
not only vigour, penetration, and sound judgment, but, what was more 
surprising, a concern on every hand for the happiness, not of the 
individual as an end itself, so much as of the family. 


I give a few notes of some of the speakers, and of what they said: 


Miss Brooks (17) had gone straight into business from St. VII. 
She spoke in support of the Spartan girl’s education, with a thoughtful, 
absorbed face, as though she were really feeling the woman’s need for 
outside interests. ‘‘The more pleasures (interests) you had, the more 
you had to hope for in life and the less dull you were. When the girl 
- did marry and settle down, the better she would be for her family.”’ 


Miss Vickers (14-7), with a very responsive face, sensitive, intelli- 
gent, and with a sense of humour, thought that ‘Spartan girls must 
have been what we call tomboys.’’ She bravely maintained, against 
all opposition, ‘‘that women need not be brave, as the men have to do 
all the fighting and the women have to stop at home.” 


Miss Mortimer, a thorough young lady, fast becoming conven- 
tional, well-dressed hair and a pretty, expressionless face, resorting to 
the powder-puff in moments of stress, here burst in in favour of women 
being as brave as men—‘‘Where would the Belgian women have been 
if they had not been brave enough to defend their country?’’ She 
thought that the Spartan woman would be happier because she would 
marry for love, and that was better than having your father choose for 
you. And, another thing, the Spartan girls, being brought up in the 
open air, looked well; but the Athenians, being indoors, grew pale and 
had to use rouge and powder.’’ 


Miss Robinson (17), tall, anzemic, rather silent, with a natural gift 
for colour and a family which made rather many claims upon her, 
thought that girls should have a sensible, open-air education, and learn 
to do things with the boys, ‘“because when you are married you can 
learn to do the household things, but you need not spend all your life 
- beforehand learning them.’’ ‘‘And now,”’ she added, after the voting 
had taken place, ‘‘let’s vote which would have been the best family.’ 
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_ Miss Stanley (16), beautiful, intelligent, fairly well educated, spoke 
in favour of the training of the mind as well as of the body. She thought 
that ‘“when women stayed indoors all the time it made them peevish and 
discontented, and perhaps the children would get the same and it would 
not be such a happy home as if the women did things outside the 
family.’’ She thought that ‘‘the Athenian woman was really more like 
a Slave; but the Spartan woman was the same as her husband.’’ The | 
Athenian boy’s education was far better than the Spartans. ‘‘At Athens 
they learnt to read, to write, and to think, as well as to train the body. 
If you were not to learn to read, you would be more like an animal. At 
_ Athens you learnt to love beautiful things; at Sparta you thought only 
of being a soldier. The Athenian man would be better in his family 
because he was better educated and would be more considerate. The 
Spartans might be very brave, but it was better to be able to think.” 


The voting was—one in favour of the Athenian girl’s education, 
fifteen for the Spartan girl’s and thirteen in favour of the Athenian 
boy’s, three in favour of the Spartan boy’s. . 


After the voting, Miss Stanley asked—‘‘Weren’t there any of the 
Athenian men, who had had that lovely education, who did not think 
for themselves that it would be bad for women to be kept at home and 
have no education ?’’ 


The teacher hereupon told them about Euripides and his plays, | 
referring also to the struggles of women in the days of Florence Nightin- 
gale, whose statuette was on the mantelpiece. They listened intently, 
especially to what was told them about the tone of the tragedies in 
reference to the treatment of women and slaves. 


How did we get to the consideration of so ‘‘dry’’ a subject as 
different types of education ? 


From the topic of clothes. 


In order to make my final point I must trace the course of develop- 
ment in some detail. 


I. The first lesson was a music lesson, including singing and 
rhythmic movement. ; 


II. The second was occupied in looking at specimens of college 
students’ handwork and art and in themselves making the first steps in 
colour study. . 


III. To this, a music lesson, the teacher brought two of her pupils 
from outside who wore their tunics’ and danced barefooted with great 
freedom and grace. This appealed to the E.F.’s, and they seemed to 
enjoy the lesson. Afterwards, however, they came running up and said 
‘Could they change into the dramatic and country-dance classes ?”’ 
to which another group of the girls was going. They thought they 
would do better at these subjects than at painting and Eurhythmics. 
Teacher: “‘Yes, you certainly shall; but it will take a few days to re- 
arrange you.’’ A girl: ‘‘You see, we don’t think we can ever get good 
enough at Eurhythmics, in seven weeks, for our concert, and one is 
gone already.’’ Teacher: ‘‘As I watched you, I thought you were really 
quite promising, and as soon as you have got over the first awkward- 
ness, which everyone feels, you will get on very quickly.” ‘A girl: 
‘‘Let’s stay in the same class, after all!’’ To which ‘they all agreed. 
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Another: ‘‘We feel rather silly on the floor, in our business frocks.’’ 
Teacher: ‘Well, I couldn’t help thinking, if you anly had tunics like 
the two visitors, you would feel ever so much better. Girls: ‘‘Oh, do 
let us have tunics. Coloured tunics.’’ Teacher: ‘‘About the painting- 
class, the point of it is not to turn you into painters, but to help you to 
choose colours well and to put them together beautifully, e.g. to choose 
the right colours for tunics.’’ Girls: ‘‘Yes, and we could make them in 
the handwork lesson.’’ 


IV. The colour study of plenty of different flowers was continued 
—pansies, azaleas, and others from a country garden. They loved the 
flowers and settled down like a lot of happy butterflies to their paints, 
forgetting that they thought painting rather useless. 


The teacher also showed them classical pictures of Greek dancing 


and running girls, and talked a little about the life of Greek boys and 
girls as the dancers of ancient times. 


V. Music. The teacher played, among others, a piece which the 
girls recognized as a lament. 

VI. More painting and talk about choice of colour for schemes. 
The teacher showed them more pictures of Greek sculpture illustrating 
dress and customs among the Greeks. | 

It will be seen that these lessons took the form of more or less 
informal doings, talking, and showing, not very long of each. They 
were followed by :— 

VII. A solid lesson on life and education in Sparta. 
VIII. Music. About half the class ask to stay on an extra half-hour. 
IX. Athenian life and education. 


X. A comparison of life and ideas in the two cities. The class 
decides to have a discussion. 

XI. Music. They study ‘‘Asa’s Tod,’’ and are told a little about 
Grieg, as a composer of the North, by someone who comes in acci- 
dentally. 

XII. The debate. 

XIII. Return to painting. More patterns are looked at for the 
tunics. Class led to think about the difference between a patchwork of 
colour. and a colour scheme. Picture post cards of old masters and 
others are studied from the point of view of ‘‘matching’’ the colours. 
Incidentally individuals make comments, and some decide they would 
like to go to the National Gallery. 

XIV. Music. Their teacher agrees to give them an extra evening 
every week. 

XV. Comparison of the different colour analyses of the pictures 
made by the class (some of these showed surprising power). 

XVI. The class is told the Norse story of Balder, to which they 
listen with speechless attention. 


Afterwards they finally settled the colour scheme of their tunics for 
some of their rhythmic studies. 

I think I have now given the patient reader enough material to 
make my point. 
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My problem—the problem of every teacher in a continuation 
school—was (a) at first to free the girls from their prejudices against 
school, and (b) to lead their interest out into fields of permanent value. 


I knew by experience that if their energy was locked up by either 
open or slumbering antipathy to school, there would be very little for 
me to educate. Energy or interest which is fixed in hostility is not 
available for purposes of creative study. 


By a combination of happy accidents and fortunate plans, circum- 
stances played into my hands at the beginning in the matter of freeing 
them from prejudices about ‘‘going back to school.’’ 


(a) (accidental) Visiting the office at Messrs. E. F., when making 
arrangements about classes, and not knowing my way, one or two 
flappers were put in a position of the right sort of superiority by direct- 
ing me to the office. 


(b) (planned) In order to allay apprehension about going to an 
unknown institution, I arranged to see the young ladies at their house 
of business. On seeing me approach at the end of the corridor, there 
was an involuntary movement of, flight—‘‘the teacher!’’ Having good 
manners, however, they remained to view me at close quarters, and 
found I was not dressed in a severe pedantic style. I told them that I 
could only give them three hours a week, instead of four which their 
directors had offered me, as one of my teachers had fallen through. 


(c) Owing to accidents in organization, the two classes did different 
work, thus at once giving a motive for looking forward to a ‘‘concert,”’ 
in which they could entertain each other and their friends. 


(d) The accident that Messrs. E. F. could not send the girls as 
early in the term as we had originaily hoped, gave the girls at the 
beginning and doubtful stage a shorter term to face—everyone can 
manage to endure seven weeks, whilst the thought of twelve or fourteen 
might be very wearisome. 


(e) In the same count it has turned out to be extraordinarily worth 
while to have begun with three hours a week only instead of eight. At 
the beginning, and before their interests had been awakened, eight 
hours would have hung very heavily and seemed a very long time. 
After a month we could not cram in all the things we wanted to do. 
The girls themselves began asking, ‘‘Why can’t we have the eight 
hours?”’ 


(f) The accident that the classes could not begin until the summer 
instead of in the winter term made various spacious rooms at college 
available which are too cold to use in winter. Consequently we could 
have all our classes at college and not on the business premises. I could 
from the outset talk to the girls of going to classes at college, instead 
of ever once referring to a continuation school. 


(g) The crowning accident—owing to a case of infectious illness in 
college, we had our first lesson in the garden. This added to the 
informality and to the enjoyment of the lesson. If they found it rather 
strange to focus their attention and adapt themselves to a painting 
lesson, at least they enjoyed sitting in the garden, with the sun shining 
on the grass and trees and on groups of students sitting about at work. 
Without knowing it, they found themselves part of something tangible, 
cheerful, young, and with a purpose of its own. . 
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By the fifth week we were ready to take up the whole eight hours 
and to make use of a library. By this time we wanted a reading-room, 


with all sorts of books contributing to all the different trails: we had 
started, such as— 


Costume from classical times to the present day. 


Social life in Athens and Sparta and other books and illustrations 
necessary for visits to the British Museum. 


Greek myths and legends. 

Plays of Euripides. 

Geography of Greece, with illustrations. 
‘‘The Outline of History,’’ by H. G. Wells. 


Books about pictures, e.g. illustrated monographs on Rembrandt, 
Raphael, and others, necessary in preparation for and discussion of 
visits to the National and other picture galleries. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale and other books and _ novels 
illustrating the life of the last seventy years. 


Books of Norse myths and of poetry. 
Plays, novels, and histories for the dramatic class. 


Plenty of stories and of current literature such as _ illustrated 
monthlies and weeklies. 


The preparatory period, in which the young people shed their 
prejudices and learn confidence in themselves and in their grown-up 
friends, is now safely passed through. The teachers have had time in 
which to watch for and follow the slender thread of the young people’s 
interest, and by means of it to lead them to new and unexpected worlds 
of doing, thinking, and seeing. We do not need to settle down, but to 
go forward with our quest into the world of music, movement, colour, 
drama, literature, history, and thought. We do not need to settle down 
too much, it is true, into limited and formal channels, though this is 
necessary, too. One of the secrets of our present happiness, I believe, 
lies in this, that to begin with we took up some apparently trivial, 
spontaneous need—such as a desire for coloured tunics—and in follow- 
ing this up we have kept on discovering fresh vistas, have kept on 
touching on fresh continents of material or thought. The children have 
been conscious, not of limitations, but of possibilities. What we now 
need is certainly to consolidate our possession of the territories already 
sighted, but at the same time to keep our freedom and our sense of 
undiscovered treasure, and to go on taking up interesting topics, when- 
ever life happens to put them in our path; and it is in this way that I 
should like the approach to science and to the study of the Bible to 
come. I want science to start not in the iaboratory, nor even at the 
microscope; but in some explanation, casually needed on some ramble, 
or a question asked during the painting or cooking lesson. 

Once the question has been asked, or a direction given by a girl, 
it rests with the teacher. to carry the matter forward and to make the 
study as thorough in any particular direction as the girls are capable 
of making it. 

When I ask myself how is it that these flappers from a drapery 
establishment have developed more interests in six weeks than my little 
factory girls did in as many months, I see one reason standing out more 
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prominently than others. The young E.F.’s have been put into an 
interesting, unconstrained environment. 


The: common room is a beautiful room, with pictures, papers, 
books, and interesting objects—one girl espied the spinning-wheel on 
the second visit, and asked me about it; so also is the art-room. The 
earden is nothing but a town garden, it is true; yet it is a patch of 
grass and trees, and gives that indescribable sense of well-being that 
one gets from the presence of grass and trees. In unexpected corners 
are runs for various animals. It all presents a situation full of interests 
and possibilities. 

At Q. (described in Part I), on the other hand, the anticipation of 
boredom and apprehension of compulsion was not dispelled by the 
building. There was nothing interesting or beautiful there. It had the 
atmosphere of a Sunday afternoon with all the books and toys put away. 


It is a mistake to try to teach boys and girls in a vacuum. It is 
better to teach in a mud-hut, with the jungle at one’s door, than to try 
to teach in any of our schools with the world shut out. What we want 
is to open the doors and let life in; instead of that, we mostly eliminate 
to zero. 


At a delightful entertainment given by the girls at the end of term, 
we had evidence that our education had been brought to the final test 
as to whether it was real or merely superficial. The girls were certainly 
different beings in college; but did the school make any difference in 
their bearing in daily life, we asked ourselves? One of the mothers 
came up and said she was so thankful her Dorothy was coming to the 
classes; she had been so dull, timid, and lifeless, she did not know how 
to rouse her; but since she had come to college she was full of life and 
interest and seemed a different girl. 


I am convinced myself of the importance of following clues which 
emerge apparently casually in one’s intercourse with the girls, in, or 
more often out of, set lesson periods. These clues seem to lead to what 
the children need. I have given details of the actual lessons at so much 
length because I want to show that we probably educated the girls and 
started them on the road of thought and of corporate effort, because we 
had first satisfied and elevated their different sense hungers. Their 
search for colour, which makes an instant and unlimited appeal to them, 
was not only gratified, but through it they found themselves led to 
study and to compose in colour. So also their delight in movement, 
thythm, sound—all elemental cravings were sublimated in the eurhyth- 
mic and singing lesson. 


The temper of the continuation school will decide whether the girls’ 
demand for sensation in human affairs will be gratified by the 4d. novel- 
ette and the suicide down the street; or whether the romance and 
dramas of the literature hour and the library will widen their sympathies, 
their knowledge, and their selecting power, touching their motive force 
to fine and discriminating issues. | 

The school stage will decide whether their comic muse will spend 
itself in the most delightful and resourceful fun, entirely of their own 
invention, or on the inanities of the comic press. 


I offer two more comments of the girls, to illustrate one last funda- 
mental need of adolescence—the first, on the education of Sparta: ‘‘I 
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think it must have been a good education all together in the open air. 
They must have had so many friends.’? And the second, on the 
school: ‘‘I have been congratulating myself on being under eighteen. 
The teachers treat us more as companions than pupils.”’ 


It seems to me that it is in this direction that continuation schools 
have a chance of meeting a need which has never yet been fully met. 
They may become the homes of many social, esthetic, intellectual, and 
practical activities, and most of all they may become camping-grounds 
for fellowships of youth. 


THE FIRST AREA IN LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A FIRST INQUIRY. 
By E. H. SELWOOD, M.A., BIRMINGHAM. 


THE first purpose of this inquiry was to ascertain by means of questions 
from what area the pupils of the ages at which the teaching of Local 
Geography is usually begun, gathered their material for the mental 
pictures necessary for the work of that and the latter portions of the 
teaching of Geography. It was, however, recognized that other depen- 
dent questions would be touched at the same time and, therefore, 
supplementary questions were put to gather this other information :— 


(2) Whether the children made cross-country cuts or confined 
themselves to beaten tracks. . 


(3) Whether girls were hindered more by home and ‘mother’ 
ties than the boys. 


(4) Of what help Scouts and kindred organizations were; this 
was, however, reduced to a minimum by taking children of ages 
below that of entrance into Scouting, but at which Local 
Geography in its first stages would demand an acquaintance 
with the area. . 
Of what help car or ’bus lines were to long journeys. 


) 

6) How the presence of an adjacent township affected the journeys. 
) 
) 


What interest took them afield—getting and gathering, or 
exercise and sight-seeing. 

The inguiry was given the form of unforeseen individual oral questions 
by one investigator, because, as a first inquiry, the lines of the investi- 
gation had to be more or less laid down for future work, and every 
effort was to be made to avoid suggestion and to encourage the children. 


Each child came separately to the inquirer who sat at a little 
distance from the class or in a room opening off the classroom. Whilst 
not being interviewed the children were busy with their ordinary lessons, 
but these were of such a character that whilst there was little dis- 
turbance of the class work, there was very little possibility of any 
intercommunication. If the work was not finished in a class-meeting, 
that class was usually not visited again at another session; thus the 
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possibility of help from those who had previously been interviewed was 
very small, and only in two cases could any such influence be noted. 


The ages selected were seven, eight, and nine years, and although 
at first rural and urban walks were to be included, the latter were after- 
wards omitted. The questions were as follows :— 


(1) What is your name?—Initials only were noted. 


(2) How old are you?—Often information for a birthday-book was 
given. 


(3) Now, you’ve had four weeks holiday recently. Where did you 
go in all that time?-—Often this gave first the long-distance 
journey taken, involving sleeping from home for one or more 
nights. Sometimes the answer was, ‘‘Nowhere!”’ until it was 
suggested, ‘‘Surely you didn’t stay at home all the time, 
playing at the door!’’ Then walk, car, ’bus, trap ride were 
readily mentioned. 


(4) What did you see?—This served a two-fold purpose (a) to find 


the pictures gathered and (b) to determine the furthest point 
. reached. 


(5) Who went with you? At first ‘‘Who took you?’’ was used; 
but the independent spirit of our coming explorers, now seven, 
eight, or nine, resented such an insinuation. 


(6) How did you get there, and back? 


(7) What did you bring home? Sometimes with the supplementary 
‘‘How long did they live?’’ The answer to the last gave to a 
limited extent the purpose of the journey, the wander-spirit, 
health, acquisition, or sheer boredom. 


In each case the school was taken as the starting-point of the 
journeys. 


The first school worked was situated in a very over-crowded area 
of dwellings, many in courts and enclosed yards, situated about two 
miles from the country, which here, by reason of a skirting railway, 
came quite sharply in contact with a fully-occupied résidential neighbour- 
hood which was served by a car-route running within a stone’s throw 
of the school. About half a mile beyond the end of the car-line is a rural 
park belonging to the city-—a splendid situation for a school for the 
children of the congested area. This park is already used considerably 
for sport purposes. The only other open spaces near the school are a 
railed paved inter-street space with a few shrubs and a bandstand, and 
a suburban manor-park, not so accessible by car but with the glamour 
of first-class football thick upon it. The country may be reached by 
another car-route, fare the same, but with a cemetery instead of the 
park. By a cross-suburb walk another suburban park about 1? miles 
away may be reached, but the number of those questioned using it is 
negligible. At the time of the holidays it was possible for the children 
to ride from a point about a quarter of a mile from the school to the 
rural park for 4d. 

Of the twenty-seven boys questioned, seven had been for no walks, 
one having to run ‘‘errands’’ which, judging from his manner, were of 
no great importance; one having to mind the baby and the house; one 
because he had no one to go with, an only child; a fourth was the eldest 
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in the family. Of the thirty-six girls, twelve did not take any walks— 
this included two who had spent some time away from home and one 
who would ‘“‘like to go,’’? but had no one to go with ‘‘only a big 
brother’’ ; the others volunteered no reason. The fact that the inquirer 
was a man may have made them reticent. 


Of the twenty boys reporting journeys, fifteen had been to the rural 
park 24 miles away, one continuing beyond to a canal half a mile 
_further—he had an aunt living beyond it. One had contented himself 
with the paved infer-street space as his furthest point reached; one had 
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made his greatest journey to ‘‘auntie’s’’-—half a mile. Only three had 
substituted the park near the football ground for the more rural one—of 
course, football is played in the latter. 

The boys’ longest journeys worked out thus :— 

Total mileage = 2? + 14.23 + 2.4 + 3.1 + 7.0 
= 384. 
Average = 1°3 miles. 

Of the twenty-four girls reporting journeys, nineteen had been to 
the rural park, two to the cemetery-outlet, but one had turned aside to 
the allotments; two had been satisfied with the paved area, and one 
only had gone to the park near the football ground. 

Girls’ longest journeys :— 

¥ Total mileage = 19.24 + 2.2+ 24+ 1+ 12.0 
= 49, 
Average = 1-1 miles. 


Combining the two diagrammatically :— 


Childven 36 chn. 
65 | 


Rural Pavk Canal 
24m, 34% cho. 2% m, i ch, 


Paved Area Foot bulf Ground 


Cemetery. 
2% 3 chn. fm, 4 cha. Kd 4 


2m. 2 chn,. 


Childven 


-s © fs se © @Pseeeaeeeveaees ee 
-_-—ewerwe 


tmile Qmilo- BA males 22 miles 


Fig, 1. 
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The second school was in a secondary road off the main road 
leading into another factory town, only about half a mile of semi-rural 
heathland with intermittent houses separating the two. This second 
town has a large suburban park lying no further from the car-route 
than the rural park of the first school. The school-area was of artisans’ 
houses, and it must be remembered that Birmingham artisans are not 
poorly paid. About 14 miles away is H Park, suburban, the one 
to which the number of children going was negligible in school 1. The 
effect of the adjacent township on the journeys is very striking. In only 
five cases out of niney-four questioned did the children visit the park of 
this other place, although the distance was not more than 12 miles and 
was served by car at frequent intervals, cost 1d. The main road was in 
the other ninety cases left at or before the beginning of the heath, and 
the walks generally fell off rather indefinitely in lanes where there were 
no great attractions for two miles, consequently the cars were no help in 
getting away from the homes. There are near one inter-street space 
and two patches of unoccupied building land, part of which has been 
enclosed for allotments. Of the forty-three boys questioned, eleven did 
not go beyond the streets immediately about their homes. In about half 
of these cases journeys which entailed sleeping from home had been 
taken. 


Of the thirty-two reported journeys :— 
4 were to inter-street spaces, 
7 were to H--—— Park, 
1 to nearer-side of heathland, 
1 to park of next town, 
3 had ended indefinitely in the lanes, 
1 to the lane by the heathside, 
2 to a large pool, 
4 to a colliery (last feature mentioned), 
1 to the railway, whilst 
1 had been to the beacon beyond and 
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had turned aside into the allotments or into a side suburban 
road. 


The boys’ longest journeys were :—— 


Total mileage = 11.0+5.+10.2114+7.144+12+2.2+4.24+32+7 
= 454, 


Average = 10-5 miles. 


Of the fifty-one girls, seventeen went ‘‘nowhere.’’ Of these three 
had made journeys across town to other suburbs, three had been away 
long distances (two who had spent the whole holiday away from home 
were omitted from the totals), one had been content to go into ‘‘town,”’ 
one had been with her father fishing in the Severn, and several had been 
‘‘down the lanes’’ but not during the holidays. The babies were usually 
taken to the inter-street spaces. 
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Of the thirty-four reporting, five had been to the inter-street spaces, 
three to H Park, three to the park of the next town, nineteen 
journeys had ended indefinitely ‘‘down the lanes,’’ one went to the 
pool, two turned aside to the allotments and one to the suburban road. 


t 


Girls’ longest journeys :— 
Total mileage = 17.0 + 5.4 + 22.2 4+ 3.14 +3.1$4+ 2 
= 30. 


Average = 0:6 mile. 


Diagrammatically :— 


Other Spaces. 0.7. Pave 
9.4. 


G. 3. 


Allotments ov Pool. Colliery. Railway Beacon 


Gt. "Down the hanes” a B.A. 
%. 18. 


The third school was close to the outskirts of the town, on a car- 
route to the extreme edge but leading to no very definite point, and 
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close to a large public park, H Park. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of the school is entirely built upon, but the houses all have gardens 
and there are no courts or yards of houses. The children were able 
generally to spend some of their holidays, including a night or more, 
away from home. In one direction their neighbourhood touched the other 
town mentioned in School II; but except for this they had easy access to 
the open country, their main road partly served by cars leading directly 
out between the rural areas used by I and II. 


Of the twenty-one boys questioned, one only reported no journey ; 
two were satisfied to go to the park, a stone’s throw away; one as far 
as the point at which the car-line turned owt of the main road; two, 
not together, went to the edge of the country and made an enclosing 


journey, returning to their homes by a different route (this is quite 


uncommon); three went as far as the top of a steep hill—one of these 
returned by a route differing from the outgoing, although he could not 
exactly describe it; three descended the hill to the river; two pushed on 
as far as the canal, and one reached the colliery; whilst two made the 
railway their turning-point. Although more advantageously placed for 
the purpose than the children of School II, no one journeyed to the 
Beacon. Several, living probably on that side of the neighbourhood, 
used the lanes as in School II; two went to the heathside lane and one 
to the pool. One boy made a long cross-suburb journey to the public 
park used so much by School I, and another as far as the station at 
the end of car-line I. 


The boys’ longest journeys are as follows :— 
Total mileage = 1.0+-2.3+3.4+2.12+ 3.14--3.184 402 oa team 
= 304. 


30°25 _ 
21 


Average = 1-44 miles. 


The girls were also twenty-one in number. +Two went ‘‘nowhere,”’ 
*eight went into the park, five as far as the end of the lane where cars 
turn off; one went to the edge of the country, two to the top of the 
hill—but none descended; three, as in the boys, made use of the lanes 
of School II; two went to the heathside lane, one to the pool. No 
enclosing journeys were reported. 


Girls’ longest journeys :— 
Total mileage = 2.0 + 13.4 + 2.2 4+ 144+ 2.14 
= ih, | 


Average = ee = 0°6 miles. 


~ 


___ + In all three cases of ‘‘no journeys”’ a cross-town journey into the country but out of the 
immediate neighbourhood was reported. 


* In both reckonings, boys and girls, a quarter of a mile is allowed for the journey from the 
home to the park. 
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The fourth school was situated very similarly to III, close to the 
edge of the country and with a car-route running close by and finishing 
about a quarter of a mile beyond, too near to be worth paying for. A 
public park was almost as near as in III, but towards the town. There 
was, however, this decided difference, that there were two objectives 
beyond the car-line, one a common and the other an old aerodrome now 
being dismantled. 

Of the boys, one reported ‘‘no journeys’’; he had previously been 
to park, common, and aerodrome, but did not seem bored. One boy 
went as far as the car-line end, where a ‘‘fair’’ had been held; one had 
taken his little sister up the lanes, but had seen a great deal in his 
short, slow journey. Ten had been as far as the common, four to the 
aerodrome, and five had gone farther and wider into the country. 

Boys’ longest journeys :— 

Total mileage = 404. 
Average = 72°29 = 1-83 miles. 
22 

Of the girls, four went nowhere, three not as far as the end of 
car-line, four to the fair, three ‘‘up the fanes,’’ one to a little beyond 
the car-line end to an objective of private importance, nine to the 
common, six to the aerodrome, four to a village 64 miles away, by ’bus 
(I suspect a class-excursion here), and five others to various objectives 


in the country. 
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Girls’ longest journeys :—- 


Total mileage = 824. 
82:25 
40 


Average = = 2:05 miles. 


Diagrammatically :— 


Aerodyvome 
B4. 
G. G, 
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G. 23. 
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In attempting to arrive at some comparison of the interest shown 
in things seen in the parks, the following plan was adopted; the first- 
mentioned was valued at 3 votes, the second at 2, and others at 1 each. 


In the first public park, the rural one, P., the interest was shown 
as follows :— 


To 24 Boys gave 27 Girls gave % 
Wiater tye cg, by ag NE Re 29 ay 17-0 
Flowers ... A ee ro ip At es 1334 
Fish IK te , 17 _ 13 rea 10:9 
Boats te ee std 9 ies 18 ahs 9°8 
Ducks (foreign and native) 11 stat 14 G:0 
Fishers... i fee 11 sc Bl 8-0 
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To 24 Boys gave 27 Girls gave % 
Grass 4 oe ey i bas 14 7°6 
Paddlers ... ts fe 8 a 9 a 6°2 
Trees De any fis 7 hd 5 » 4-3 
Parse 0c 5: j i 2b Lae 16 13-8 


Everyone paddled; most tried to catch fish, especially the boys; a 
number mentioned ducks or boats before the water; two children men- 
tioned a hill, and one of these as the background for play; two girls 
mentioned ‘‘ladies sitting on the benches’’; and only one mentioned the 
church as a second-thought. 


In H—— Park, of 164 votes given :— 
To 18 Boys gave 18 Girls gave % 
Lake va) 28 aus 15 sa 14 ah 18:0 
| Swings... Me Bay 8 ae 14 ve bony 
' Boats tbe $f; 5 it 9 By 9-0 
Flowers ... BY: Hy 8 se 5 a 8:0 
Bandstand 5 8 or, 8:0 
Tennis tat is 9 *y: 3 Ligh 7°5 
Pucks i422. oe ni) 8 i) 3 te 70 
Others... ; ra 34 Hi 16 fa} 28°8 


No paddling or fishing is allowed in this more genteel park; the 
water is railed off, with an entrance for boaters; the flowers must not 
be picked; the band plays several times a week, and pierrots, who 
received 8 votes, are tolerated. 


In W. Park, which lies a little nearer the town than School IV, 

conditions are similar to those in H—— Park. 

| To ; 10 Boys gave 30 Girls gave % 
PAGO KS c8 vial nny as 14 vn 27 ah bes5 
Pond or Water 6 34 att, 17°0 
Trees : a. ays 5 Ae 28 hs 14-0 
Flowers ... ah wah 3 ae: 19 9-4 
Boats 4 ig cds 7 f Ae 6:0 
Others °° ..; ee i Zo 58 ae 36°1 

60 173 
Collected percentages from parks :— 
tee H W. 

wyater ©... sid “% LA Fa 18 i 17 
Flowers ... a ia ESS ans 8 ane 9-4 
Fish tg Ae + 11 — as oe 
Boats we oa Be. 10 9 6 
Pucks VV Si Ace xe 9 7 17°5 
Fishers 4 st 8 ... (none) (none) 
Grass Hy ee ie Pt OO — as 2:1 
Paddlers ... 3 ae 6:2 ... + (none) ... (none) 
Trees a, aK aa 4°30... fate hee 14 
Pierrots ... ss) aes Gone so Ue 5 ei 2°5 
elarider ies iso's vee none ean 4°40... 4+8 
Bandstand dat savoctnene) iis § 8 2+5 
Swings ... ax a witnone)’ oh 13-7 ‘8 
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Of things seen on the common :— 


To 15 Boys gave 13 Girls gave % 
Trees igh ba my 17 a 14 hs a9 Aa 
Sandpits ... oe aye 12 ae Gey A Sos ie hy | 
Grass eh omy is a Rane 9 oy 10°8 
People... sve a 4 he 10 eS 10:0 
Motor-Cycles_... She 9 aN 3 ee 8:9 
Carts with Sand... rey 5 ak 2 5*0 
Others tt 22 27 27°9 


the car-ride was of considerable help, 23 walked (including one boy who 
ran—he was going to football), 18 rode both ways and 10 one way. 


The company in which the journeys were made varied from ‘‘Grand- 
mother,’’ through ‘‘Daddy,’’ ‘‘Mother,’’ big brothers or sisters, chums, 
smaller brothers or sisters, cousins (town), to a little boy taken 14 miles 
to the baby. ~Parties were made up with more or less looseness of 
organization. Some consisted of members of several ages. Some, boys 
especially, went on the lone track; one would go if she had company. 
Some who took no walks had no brothers or sisters, or were the oldest 
in the family. 


In endeavouring to find the purpose of the walks, attention was 
paid to the things brought back. 


Percentages of Purposes of Journey. Four Schools. 


Sone t Sch idl; }-Schi II) Sebi IV. Total. All. 


Bie Ge BoG: Cae Os : : Bey Ge 
Flowers” 33.1-20 255-200 °20 140 14 17 


Fish 
Berries 


Other mate- 
rial gains 


Walk rel FOO ROG POOR 7 Jahier a 


The fish, generally of minnow size, lived, after leaving the stream, 


from one day to three weeks or more; the average life was about four ~ 


days; the mortality of fish in P Park was abnormally high. One 
girl reported two journeys from each of which she returned with a prize 
for running. 


The investigator was again impressed by the necessity of making 
our geography teaching a study of activity. Things moved often without 
the child noticing what enabled them to move; a hill was useful for 
rolling down; a sand pit to play in. Isolated elements of the landscape 
received little recognition; definitions were never asked for by the 
children, 


_ The strong attraction of a definite objective points to the use which 
might be made of the parks for educative purposes. When fares return 
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towards the normal, some help may be given by tickets procurable at 
school to travel beyond the town limits. Where, as in one park, an old 
house is used as a museum, the attendants should not be child-chasers, 
but helpers; it is rather a pity to see the curious child turned away lest 
he should make too much noise. Could not his curiosity be allowed to 
have its way? 


Whilst it is not possible for each teacher of Local Geography to 
ascertain minutely by such inquiry the area visited by the scholars and 
from which the class as a whole can draw their fundamental pictures for 
this subject, it should be possible for the head teacher or an assistant 
to ee ge occasionally and determine the extent of this basis of all later 
work. 


It will also be possible thus to encourage a wider exploration; new 
objectives could be pointed out to the children; even discovering parties 
could be organized, new routes laid out, and interesting but overlooked 
features brought to notice. The co-operation in this work with ‘‘Wolf- 
Cubs’’ and Scouts should make their neighbourhood a place of interest 
to the children. 


Urban walks also might be encouraged, and, from observation, I 
have much more hope of the unconducted ramble than the walk in a 
party ; if you are with a party, you must keep the party-pace, but alone 
you can turn aside to see what you please. Indeed, I wonder whether 
in a town the class-walk is worth the risk. 


Then, seeing that objectives “have such a hold upon the children 
in their walks, much more might be done to make our parks and open 
spaces educative, especially when they are situated on the edge of the 
_ country. The close connexion of our Local Education Authority with 
the Municipal Council should make this much more easy, and enthu- 
siastic teachers, who would plan and suggest, would be forthcoming. 


When trade becomes something like normal, it should be possible, 
by pupils’ tickets, to encourage the children of our densely-packed areas 
to go further into the fresher air and see the greener scenes with the 
longer views. 

But in all, as teachers of Local Geography, we should be dissatisfied 
unless the children’s mental gathering-grounds are being widened and 
free observation in them becoming much more intense. 


ARITHMETICAL PERFORMANCES OF SOME 
ADULT PUPILS. 


By A. PINSENA, 


THE Ministry of Labour have had for some time a scheme of training, 
providing courses for disabled soldiers and sailors. ‘The majority of 
the men admitted under this scheme were prevented by their disability 
from following their pre-war occupations, and the training is intended 
to give them the necessary skill for earning their living in some other 
branch of industry for which they are physically capable. It was found 
that the men intended for such skilled trades as engineering, carpentry, 
and cabinet-making, where measurement and calculation are necessary, 
were handicapped by their poor ability at arithmetic. A short course of 
about six weeks was, therefore, provided, to enable them to refresh their 
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memories and regain some of the forgotten knowledge. This report is 
a résumé of about fifteen months experience with these preliminary 
classes. 

For guidance in dealing with the pupils I gave each new class two 
standard tests in arithmetic, the first when the men arrived and the 
second at the end of the course. : Sixty minutes were allowed for each 
paper. The questions were similar on each paper, and I hoped: by this 
means to be able to arrive at a rough estimate of the benefit of the 
course, and of the pupils’ power of recuperation. 


1. The tests were as follows :— 
Test 1. 


N.B.—You must show carefully how you obtain the answer to each 
question (except in No. 10, where it is sufficient just to write down 
the required numbers). Two marks will be given in each question 
for the method of working, and two marks for the answer. | 

1. Add one million and seventy five to three million two hundred and 
sixty thousand and three, and from the answer subtract nine 

hundred and ninety-nine thousand and sixty-four. (3) 

2. What number divided by 365 will give 87 for an answer? (3) 

3. The wages of nine men for 12 weeks of 6 days each amounted to 
£72 18s. Od. What were the daily wages of each, supposing that 
all drew equal pay? (4) 

4, At the rate of 2 for 5d., how many cigars can be purchased for 
4s. 2d.? (38) 

5. What income tax will a man pay on £567 15s. 0d. at 8d. in the 4? 
(4) | 

6. In an election 774 people voted. The winner had a majority of 178 
votes. How many votes were given to the winner? (5) ) 

7. If telegraph poles are placed 80 yds. apart, how ee poles will be 
necessary to hold up a mile of wire? (4) 

8. Divide £13 10s. Od. amongst 15 boys and 24 girls, giving each _ 
boy twice as much as a girl. (4) 

9. A stick 5ft. high placed upright in the ground throws a shadow 
6ft. long. At the same time a church spire casts a shadow 180ft. 
long. How high is the spire? (4) 

10. The following sets of numbers are arranged in series. Each series 
is in a certain order. You are to continue each series by adding 
two more numbers so that the order of the series is not changed. 
(10) 


EXAMPLES. 

Series. Continue by adding. 
BY Sm PG 7 ah eof Fy Ss 
a On tue aes 14, 16. 
REDD ayule yy 9 ihe) aS 
Of D520; 25, 30, 35. 
RR oP ala by ere Bes BU Les 

16, 45 4e7le 


P23) 235/19) 19; 

Ol 243, L6e; 

16, -14y:h1) 9) 6. 

+; 2; a9 z, 4. 

Le Opal hs) 240; eos 33:7 
ON BAZ ai 

8, 16, 18, 36. 


“ OL wo~ 
Dw” J 


y 


WWD * Ie a CON = 
DO” 
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Il, What is 10°/. of £125? (3) 
12. Which is more valuable, ‘025 of #, or 2°25 shillings? (3) 


Test 2. 

N.B.—You must show carefully how you obtain the answer to each 
question (except in No. 10, where it is sufficient just to write down 
the answer). Two marks will be awarded in each question for the 
method of working, and two marks for the answer. 

1. Add nine hundred thousand and nine to forty million and seventy- 
two thousand and eight, and from the result take two millions and 
ninety-nine. (3) 

2. What number multiplied by 749 will give 65163 for an answer? (3) 

3. The total receipts at an exhibition which lasted three weeks were 
£6,000. What was the average number of visitors per day, if the 
entrance fee was Is. each? The exhibition was not opened on 
Sundays. (4) 

4. Articles are purchased at the rate of 36s. for three gross. What 

is this per dozen? (3) b 

5. The income tax paid by a certain individual amounted to £200, 

when the rate was ls. 3d. in the £. What was his income? (4) 

6. In an election 3,000 people voted. The majority was 560. How 
many votes were given to the loser? (5) 

7. Iron rails are placed 5in. apart in a fence. How many rails will 
be necessary to complete a fence 50ft. long? (4) 

8. A man divided his fortune of £20,000 between his wife and two 
daughters. His wife receives three times as much as each daughter. 
What is his wife’s share? (4) 

9. A cubic foot of water contains 1728 cubic inches, and weighs 
624 lbs. A gallon of water weighs 10lbs. How many cubic inches 
are there in a gallon of water? (4) 

10. Continue each of the following series by adding two more numbers 
in the same order. (10) 


12, 10%, 9, 74, 6, 44. 

Li erhrdiuy ly 

2, 4583116, 92, At 

Ly 36y10 21541; 

2A, At 225 2A 20,20. 

LY, 18), 20 ,4ly Gone. 

ape Pate Oiaiid Sere 

29, 25; ZV Ant 19. 

%, %, 8, 2, 3, f. 

Lt; OL AL Se gee 
11. What is 4°/. of £10,000? (3) 
12. What is the difference between "125 of 10s. and 1°25 shillings? (3) 

The figures in brackets indicate the full marks allotted for each 

question. If a man had a correct answer and showed that he had some 
understanding of what he was doing, full marks were given. If a 
correct answer was given, but no indication that it was more than a 
guess, one or two marks were deducted according to the extent of the 
omission. Where an obvious error in ‘‘figuring’’ was shown, with a 
clear indication of a correct method, marks were given for the work. 
The marking erred on the lenient side, and no subtleties of logical 
expression were expected. In actual fact, they very seldom appeared. 
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2. The Pupils. 


I think the men in the classes can be said to have been a fair sample 
of the artisan class—typical products of our elementary schools. They 
included good, bad, and indifferent arithmeticians. Table I shows: an 
analysis of the pre-war occupations of the men appearing in the tests. 


TABLE I. 


Occupations, 


Labouring Occupations 
Clerical . ey if 29 
Skilled Aaveans 18 
Shop Assistants, Storekeepers a 12 
Semi-skilled Artisans ... 4. Oy ah: 12 
nn 9 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Soldiers, Sailors, Police 
Commercial Travellers 

Students or Schoolboys 

Electric Car Drivers . 

Postman 1, Professional Shater, 1 


Mhotal: ses 


The skilled artisans included cabinet-makers, painters, fitters, &c. The 
semi-skilled artisans were chiefly apprentices, and improvers. The ages 
of the pupils varied between nineteen and fifty. The distribution of the 
ages is included in Table IV. Of the men for whom results are shown, 
about twenty-five, most of them older men, had left school at Standard V 
or lower. A few had had very little schooling, having passed their youth 
in country villages at a considerable distance from a school. Three or 
four of the men could not read sufficiently well to decipher the tests. 
Three classes were made up of men intended for commercial occupa- 
tions, who were specially chosen from a number of applicants and were 


decidedly better in ability than the average of the other classes. The | 


commercial pupils were drawn mostly from junior clerks, shop assistants, 
and schoolboys. Of these pupils only three left school in the sixth 
standard, and none below. For purposes of comparison, and also in 


order to give more prominence to the difference in the performances of — 


the pupils, I have given the results from the two tests separately. 


5. The Results from the Test Papers. 


In Table II is a rough analysis of the percentage of correct answers 
sent in for each question. The figures are complete for the commercial 
pupils. For the other classes, only a proportion of the results are avail- 
able, as some of the papers were unfortunately destroyed before the 
analysis was made. , 

The figures for the commercial pupils afford a basis of comparison 
as all but four of the men answered both tests. For the other classes 
the figures cannot be compared. Owing to exigencies of organization, 
some of the men entered and left at different times, and the figures do 
not apply to the same men. They merely give the results of typical 
analyses for these classes, and they include good pupils as well as the 
indifferent. Table III shows the distribution of the marks for men who 
answered both tests. 


: 
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TABLE II. 


50 | 66 | 54 | 88 | 56 | 48 | 144 42 
par irae 52 70 | 82 | 78 | 82 | 58 | 56 | 64 | 56 


Commercial 


Other 
Classes... 


Test 1 ER 48 }\B04 22 A'AZ 24) BA. 34 1S 
se 62 56 | 62 | 50.) 82} 53 |. 30. | 39.) 42 


TABLE III. 
Commercial Classes. Other Classes. 
| 
% of Total 1st Test. and Test.. 1st Test. 2nd Test. 
Marks. A aan ee a ee ae 


No.of! %of |No.of| % of |No.of| % of |No.of| % of 
Men. | Men. | Men. | Men. | Men. | Men. | Men. | Men. 


| | | SE | | 


91—100 2 4% 8 17% 2 3% 5 8% 
81—90 3 6% 6 | 12% 1 2% 1 2% 
71—80 2 4% ) 10% 2 3% 2 3% 
61—70 9 19% 7 15% 2 3% Pty Ve 
51—60 3 6% 4 8% 3 5% 5 8% 
41—50 4 8% - 8% 3 5% 4 7% 
31—40 5 10% 3 6% 5 8% 7 11% 
yD Nace 1 1T*}'23% 6 | 12% 10 | 16% TREATS. 
11—20 6 12% 2 4% 11 18% 5 8% 

0—10 3 6% 3 6% 22 |.36% 18 | 30% 


SS EEE [—_——$—$_ | 
ms | ee | | 


——_—__——. 


Mean marks 44 60 25 36 


For comparison with Table III I have analysed the ages of the men 
in the two sections, and the averages and distribution of the ages, as well 
as the average marks obtained by all the men in each age-period, are 
given in Tables IV and V. 

The distribution of the ages is as follows :— 


TABLE IV. 


Ages. Commercial. Other 
Classes. 


Up to 24 * 39 18 
7 ae |: Si 12 


7 
11 


7 
30—34 ... ee ; 13 


35—39 
40 and over 


48 
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The average age of commercial pupils was twenty-four years; of 
cthers thirty-one years. The average school- leaving age was between 
thirteen and fourteen years. Therefore the pupils in the commercial 
classes had been away from school for ten years, and the others about 
seventeen years. TJ his is interesting in view of the figures in Table III. 


The average marks for each age-period are given in Table V. 


These results appear to show a very strong connexion between the 
arithmetical ability and the period of absence from school. There is a 
steady decrease in the actual ability, and also in the recuperative 


TABLE V. 
Average % of Marks: 
No. of 
SReanbd. vias Ist Test. 2nd Test. 
Up to 24 Gs 57 40 56 
25—-29 >... ak 19 31 43 
BO 3471 | tos 13 26 £333 
35-59 itt ik 8 28 45 
40 and over... 12 19 25 


power. The period 35 to 39 in Table V is interesting in this connexion. 
Of the eight men included in this section, four were previously in 
occupations demanding some knowledge of arithmetic and practice at 
calculation. Their pre-war occupations, and the marks gained in each 
test, were :— 


A. Storekeeper in public institution ... 78 89 
B. Clerk (Army Records ae Fe 64 98 
C. Traveller se Bs Fos 29 34 
D. Poulterer tatibsutan) ua: hy 20 B82 


Average marks ig es 48 63 


The other four were, respectively, house decorator, french polisher,. 
car-driver, and labourer, and their average was 9, 28. 


In considering the actual details of the answers, one finds a really 
deplorable lack of arithmetical ability. The only processes which are 
tolerably well remembered are those ‘involving addition, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division, in the order given. Even the first four rules 
are not too well known, for only 50 to 60 per cent of the younger men 
gave correct answers to the first five questions in the first test (except- 
ing No. 4). The real weakness of the majority of the pupils shows itself 
when they attempt to tackle even simple decimals, and percentages. 
Any calculations inv olving ratio or proportion were generally very badly 
done, the meaning of ratio being quite unknown to at jeast 50 per cent 
of the pupils. The first question produced some interesting results. 
Apart from careless errors in additions and subtraction, there was a 
grave ignorance of the value of numbers in the region of a million. 
Answers like the following were sent in:— 


ee 
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900,009 1,000,075 1,00,075 1,000,000,074 
40,072,008 3,000,260 3,26,003 3,000,260,003 
dss 1,003 ete SsTes OEE Ts a 
40,972,017 TB ki GAC, 426,075 4,000,260,078 
200,099 4,001,338 99,964 999,064 

rere Lh 999,064 ms Petar et —_—_—_—_—— 
40,771,918 ete, 3,26,114 4.000,261,014 
U2 LANE area 3,002.274 GA SIE se oe fn 


This is a rather rude shock for those who believe that whatever the 
elementary schools have not done, they at least have taught the pupils 
to read a newspaper. They may have taught them to pronounce the 
words, but in many cases the educative process has stopped there. In 
these days of ‘‘educated democracy,’’ problems of finance, of indemni- 
ties, of rates and taxes, and capital levies are supposed to be within the 
reach of all. But my experience shows that at least 30 per cent of these 
artisans could not write a million correctly, and probably about 50 per cent 
had no idea at all of its relative value. In question 4 of the first paper 
about 25 per cent of the men either did not attempt it or returned a 
wrong answer, such as 25, or even 50, cigars. This seemed curious, 


_ for the question is one of the simplest calculations and occurs in all sorts 


of common shopping situations. I found that nearly all the men could 
do it when the question was put to them orally. I was therefore forced 
to the conclusion that a number of men, although they could decipher 
the words of the question, could not make any definite meaning out of 
the printed problem. In other words, they could not read well enough 
to discover that there was any practical problem at al] that had any 


- connexion with buying and selling. What they saw was something in 


arithmetic, and, as they said, they ‘‘couldn’t do arithmetic.’’ This 
explanation seemed at first absurd, but it was confirmed by my experi- 
ence of the reading ability of the same men in other directions. 

Most of the men were caught by the end post in question 7, and 
even after the first paper had been explained, a similar mistake was 
made in the corresponding question in the second paper. The propor- 
tion in question 9 was badly done. The mistake usually consisted in 
making the spire 216ft. long, im spite of the fact that the stick is 
known to be shorter than its shadow. This result was obtained by the 
process 180-56. I found the series test (No. 10) a good indication 
of initiative and originality in arithmetic, and the men who did this 
well were usually ‘‘quick in the uptake.’’ I was exceedingly surprised 
to find how little the real meaning of percentage was known. Some of 
the men could not explain at all what percentage meant; others knew 
that 25 per cent was 4, 50 per cent was 4, and that 5 per cent was 
“Is. in the £’’; but why and how these results were arrived at they 
simply had no idea. Percentage as a ratio or even as a fraction was 
unknown to at least 50 per cent of the pupils. 


4. The Arithmetic apart from the Test Papers. 


The poor results produced by the test papers were confirmed by 
my general experience with the classes. It will be convenient in dis- 
cussing this to deal with the classes other than the commercial first. 
I have already given some idea of the type of men and their pre-war 
occupations. I did not expect a very high standard of ability from 
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the first, but I was certainly not prepared to find the gross ignorance 
of even the simplest of arithmetical processes which was actually shown. 
I think the arithmetic of at least 50 per cent of these pupils, usually 
the older men, included only a knowledge of the simplest processes of 
addition. The men who have had no schooling can do the same sort of 
arithmetic, and in the same way, as some of the men who have been 
to school. Needless to say, neither type do the calculations by the 
formal methods—in what one of them described to me as the ‘‘official 
way.’’ I have one class at present, consisting of fifteen men. Of these, 
six are above forty, and all are of the labouring type. It must not be 
supposed that they are necessarily unintelligent. They have a native 
shrewdness, which I have no doubt keeps them going in the affairs of 
their life. But they cannot ‘‘figure,’’ as they call it. They have no 
idea what ‘‘fraction’’ means. They did not know how many fifths, or 
how many eighths, made one; and now, after considerable practice 
with inches on a ruler, they are not at all certain. They are acquainted 
with td., ¢d., and 3d., but as coins, and not as fractions. Only two or 
three members of the class deliberately divide by numbers above 4. If 
one wants to obtain a quarter of any quantity, the formula is ‘‘Halve 
it and halve it again.’’ If they want one-eighth part now, they again 
halve the quarter. Of course, they cannot deal with awkward residues 
in this way. They just neglect them. To see what this class would 
do, I gave them the question—How many pennies would you take in 
exchange for £100? Some did not attempt it at all. The others did 
the working like this :— 


100d. is 8/4. 

300d. is 25/-. 

1200d. is £5. 
Then, since 20 times 45 is £4100, there will be 20 times 1200 pennies. 
They therefore put down in a column twenty 1200’s and proceeded 
to add them up. They do not think of multiplying. In the first place, 
they have forgotten the tables. In the second place, if they knew their 
tables, they do not know how to use them. One man in this class did 
the cigar sum (No. 4 in Paper 1) in the following way :—_ 


2 cigars for 5d. 

4 A 10d. 

8 os 20d. 

16 i 40d. 
There must be 20 cigars for 50d. 


Quite correct! but not a particularly brilliant calculation. 


I have been painfully surprised (indeed, as a teacher, I was posi- 
tively shocked) to find that at least 25 per cent of the handicraft pupils 
had forgotten the multiplication tables beyond the simplest items, such 
as, 5X3, or 62, &c., which represent numbers the men could grasp 
at a glance, as it were. To test the class I have mentioned just above, 
I asked them to write down the answers to twenty items from the 
tables, none exceeding 1212. From twelve men I had these results 
for the number of correct answers: 19, 17, 16, 15, 11, 11, 8, 5, 2, 0, 
0, 0. If there was one thing more than any other of which the old- 
fashioned schoolmaster was proud, it was the thoroughness with which 
he had drummed the multiplication tables into the heads of his pupils. 
Those, at any rate, the boys would never forget. The above is the 
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answer to that boast. What seems to me still more disquieting than 
forgetting the tables, is the fact that many of these men have no 
‘feeling’ at all for the probable answer to a simple item like 6x9. If 
pressed for an answer, they will guess wildly, and 36 is just as good 
as 81. The figures and crosses are to these pupils just what they 
purport to be—lines on the paper scratched with a pen—-and their 
meaning, the quantities and relations for which they stand, are not 
consciously connected with these written signs. It necessarily follows 
that calculation, particularly mental calculation, becomes an exceedingly 
laborious process for these pupils, and even 9x5 is a process of adding 
up nines or fives and ticking off the additions on the fingers. Again, 
9X5 is a separate process from 5X9, and the pupils will often begin 
the second process ab initio about two minutes after they have com- 
pleted the first. 
3 One of the arguments by which the routine teaching of arithmetic 
(as carried on ten years or so ago in the elementary schools) has been 
justified, was that if it did not provide a mathematical education for 
the pupils, it did give them a thorough grounding in arithmetic as an 
instrumental subject. Possibly a thorough grinding would be an apter 
description. My experience, however, suggests that this is just what 
the teaching has failed to provide for more than a fraction of the 
pupils. I have tried these handicraft pupils particularly with calcula- 
tions likely to be familiar to them from their experience. To a question 
such as—What wages would you expect for a 48-hour week at 1s. 104d. 
an hour? one may expect answers ranging from 30s. to 45; and, if 
the calculation is done mentally, this answer begins to arrive after four 
or five minutes of painful effort. There seems to be no preliminary 
survey ; no consideration that 1s. 104d. is about 2s.; and therefore the 
answer must be about £5. A sum is a sum, particularly if it is in 
writing, and immediately one puts figures on a blackboard, then the 
arithmetic reflex starts to operate, if it has not become atrophied, and 
away go the calculating machines. When something which looks like 
an answer is turned out from somewhere in the inner consciousness of 
the pupils, that is the cue for the machines to run down, and the pupils 
are as satisfied with the answer, just because it is an answer (or at 
least looks like one), as a hen is with her first egg. ~ 

I asked one class if they would just explain to me what is meant 
by the 6 per cent Housing Bonds. They were not very sure, but they 
believed the L.C.C. would give you interest if you lent them money. 
When I pressed for the meaning of the 6 per cent, there was dead 
silence. I am, of course, perfectly well aware that these men were 
‘old soldiers,’’ and the old soldiers’ rule is, *‘ When asked what you 
know—say nothing.’’ To be perfectly candid, I have used this formula 
myself, in awkward moments, not so many years ago. I am confident, 
however, that the pupils were well disposed, for their attitude has been 
in every way satisfactory, and they were in nearly every case eager 
and willing to learn. Other pupils have known in a general way that 
5 per cent was a ‘‘shilling in the pound’’; but they really had no idea 
why it should be. They had been told so. it is not surprising, therefore, 
that although nearly every man was drawing a pension assessed accord- 
ing to his percentage of total disablement, at least 50 per cent could 
not calculate what they ought to receive for 30 per cent, 60 per cent, 
70 per cent, 85 per cent, &c., of the full pension. When I wanted to 
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‘know how they were satisfied that they were not being ‘‘twisted,’’ they 
replied that they knew what they ought to get, because the Pensions 
Authorities issued booklets in which the weekly payments for each 
assessment were tabulated. So much for the instrumental subject. 

One class seemed particularly backward, and I was almost at the 
end of my resources. There seemed nothing in which they were 
sufficiently far advanced to be intelligently interested; and one cannot 
keep even grown men adding up and multiplying for long periods at a 
stretch. One afternoon I tried them at betting odds, to test whether 
they ever did use ratio methods even implicitly. Out of twenty men, a 
few did not understand the ‘‘technical terms.’’ Of those who did, only 
one man deliberately used a ratio method. The others could success- 
fully negotiate ‘‘even money,’’ or odds like 2 to 1, 5 to 1, 10 to 1; but 
they were beaten by numbers like 100 to 8 or 25 to 4. One man had a 
complicated method, something like the ‘‘halve it and halve it again’’ 
process; but it was not reliable. They did not see that 100 to 8 was 
equivalent to 124 to 1, or that 25 to 4 is the same as 63 to 1. 

Fractions and decimals were a closed book to these older men. I 
have amused the men and myself for hours pushing wooden cubes 
about on a table, or tearing paper and cutting string. The pupils 
neither understood fractions as the expression of the ratio of whole 
numbers nor as the relation between a part and its related whole. 

The trouble with the abler pupils, including the men who were 
intended for accountancy, is their lack of critical attitude in the arith- 
metic. They can in most cases ‘‘figure’’ accurately. They know the 
first four rules. If they have remembered the formule, they can still 
do proportion, percentage, and interest. But they show by their 
answers that they do not understand the elements of measuring.: They 
have not grasped the true inwardness of ratio or proportion. Neither 
do they understand dimensions. There is a slavish dependence upon 
rules, and when they have forgotten the rules, as they usually do, there 
is no grasp of the underlying processes in actual experience, of which 
the rules are only a convenient résumé. In too many. cases the pupils 
depend upon the form of the question for the cue to multiply or divide. 
I set one class the question—How many times can 345 be taken from 
12,368. I found three pupils proceeding as follows :— . 


12,368 
345 
12,023 
345 


&c. 


They were perfectly serious, and proposed to go on to the bitter end 
and then check up the number of subtractions. Now, these men could 
divide perfectly well as soon as it was suggested that division was the 
correct process. They simply did not understand the nature of division. 
1 have had all three commercial classes ‘‘guessing,’’ as the men call it, 
by giving them questions like this—How many times can 2°03in. be 
cut from a rod 100'05in. long, and what will be the size of the 
remainder? One gets answers like 4°92 times, or 49°2 times, and all 
sorts of remainders greater than 2°03in. The men have divided in the 
good old way, by making the divisor a whole number without in the 
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least “sizing up’’ the question as a practical problem and obtaining an 
approximate answer first. The function of the figures and of the 
decimal point are not realized. A number like 277°277 is considered by 
many pupils as of the same order of magnitude as any number of six 
digits. It is not about 277. The elementary school pupils are horrified 
when one does a caluculation saying this is about so and so, or this is 
approximately such a number. This sort of calculation is Greek to 
them. Yet if they were trained to this careful guess-work, they would 
have a far more accurate grasp of the meaning of their figures, and 
they would check the ridiculous answers they give in. I asked a class 
how many miles an hour a runner would cover at the rate of 100 yards 
in 10 seconds. One bright youth thought the answer was 2 and some 
yards. [t had not occurred to him, until I suggested it, that he himself 
could walk at 4 miles an hour. He then discovered that he had missed 
_ out an 0 in his working. The tragedy is, these mistakes are very 

common, and the answers do not appear to the perpetrators as at all 
absurd. If questioned about the result, the pupils invariably go through 
the figures again; and when, as is often the case, they have got the 
figures quite correct, but have divided instead of multiplied, they hand 
back the paper with a superior air which suggests that the tutor must 
be an (adjectival) fool, since he cannot follow figures. I have had 
‘0154 Ibs. as the weight of a gallon of water; 1°76 lbs. as the weight of 
a cubic foot of water; 10800 cubic ins. in a gallon, and so on. And the 
men were quite satisfied. 

Then the formule. Some of my pupils simply could not do a 
simple proportion without the complicated dots and dashes. When 
they have got their paper nicely arranged, they repeat the old creed, 
‘“What is my answer going to be? Is it to be bigger or smaller? 
Smaller! Then, as this is to that, so is something to something 
else,’ &c’ T'have absolutely forbidden the use of this rigmarole, but 
] find it done surreptitiously on scraps of newspaper or in any old place 
where I am not likely to look. I discovered one quite intelligent man 
of thirty wrestling with the problem—14,250 bricks at 32s. a thousand. 
His method was 1,000: 14,250::32s.:X. It had not occurred to him 
that there would be as many 32s. in his answer as there were thousands 
in 14,250. Hence the price immediately would be 14.2532. I had 
explained the ratio method on several occasions to him, but I found 
that even after I had told him how to do a calculation similar to the 
above, he would see if I were really right by putting down his dots and 
dashes in the corner of the paper, and then repeating the creed. 

Instead of doing simple interest calculation by a ratio method, I 
have seen men scratch about on their papers for some ten minutes, then 
in despair ask whether there is not a rule for this—something about 
P times T times 100. If only they could remember the rule, they felt 
certain they could do the sum; and these were the men one could have 
confidently predicted would have no mistakes and four sums right at the 
inspector’s- annual visit. 

These adult pupils do not understand dimensions. They will cheer- 
fully multiply numbers representing feet bynumbers representing inches, 
or they will multiply a length by 144 and call it square measure. As I 
have said, figures are figures, and as soon as these men see figures, off 
they go doing arithmetic, without a thought about the realities the 


figures may be supposed to represent. 


® 
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My experience seems fairly to justify the following conclusions :— 
(1) The instruction in the elementary schools before, say, 1900, was 
poor in quality and meagre in content. 
(2) A large proportion of the men who have been away from school 
' fer ten years or more have forgotten a very great deal of their 
arithmetic, even including the multiplication tables, unless they 
have had occasion to practise it in their out-of-school experience. 
(3) The men tend to discard the formal school methods wherever 
possible, and use cruder, less efficient methods which they ‘‘pick 
up’’ by experience, and which are more closely related to their 
ordinary out-of-school activities. 

(4) There has been too much mere figuring, and too little understand- 
| ing, of the relation of the figures and signs to the actual quantities 
and relations these symbols represent. F 
(5) In the case of at least 50 per cent of the men, the instruction has 

not provided them even with an instrumental knowledge which is 
of any use in meeting the experiences of life. It has not been 
adequate, as I have shown, even in drawing a weekly pension. I 
have been assured by a chief instructor in handicraft, who dealt 
with these trainees in furniture trades, that at least 50 per cent of 
the men he had had under his charge in cabinet-making, carpentry, 
and wood-working generally were severely handicapped by. their 
lack of a working knowledge of arithmetic. 
These objections to elementary school instruction, as it has been 
carried on in the past, have been forcibly expressed again and again. 
It is not often, however, that one has such an opportunity of testing 
the value of the instruction after many years. Wher such an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I think one may justly say that the results show 
that in the past the training has failed. My own opinion is that if the 
founders of the policy which has directed the elementary school arith- 
metic until recently had sat down and deliberately planned a method of 
stifling the initiative and thinking power of the pupils, they could not 
possibly have invented one more efficient for the purpose than the one 
we have actually had. 


INTRODUCTORY TO SOCIAL HISTORY. 
By MARGARET STEPPAT, M.A., MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


{r was the chance question of a child in a junior history class—‘‘How do you know 
all this in the history book is true?’’ added to the half-contemptuous speculation of 
a very small child—‘Why ever did Jack and Jill go up the hill to get water? Why 
didn’t they just turn on the tap?’’—that led me to consider the nursery rhymes as 
a possible source for social history for young children. I found that several of them 
contained plenty of positive material, and had some of a negative character. 

We set to work, therefore, the class and I, to see whether we could discover 
anything about children and home life in olden times, the text-book being no. help. 
i -assured them that there are few books that are of help, but that we have 
. something known to all of us, which is old and tells us about the children of olden 
times. It took but a question or two to make the oral transmission of nursery 
rhymes abundantly clear, and a flood of material was, of course, at once forthcoming. 
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From the rhymes we collected and noted down our evidence, and my occasional 


requests for a rhyme which corroborated or offered a contrast generally produced 
what I required. 


The first rhyme supplied proved to be Jack and Jill, which saaetee us with both 
positive and negative evidence (the use of a spring for water, the absence of a tap 
at home). We passed on to other rhymes, and in each case noted down the 
information supplied. At an early stage there came a difficulty, for which I had 
been watching. A child supplied an item of information which was not actually 
stated in the rhyme. I stopped, wondered, and learned what I expected—that the 
child had seen a picture suggesting the point. I was glad of the opportunity to 
point out with what care the sources must be used, and how they were anterior to 
all printed or pictorial versions influenced by persons. We succeeded after this. in 
noting nothing but what was literally given, and postponed the making of inferences 
until we had advanced further. The children developed in some cases a surprising 
knowledge of rhymes, and we spent more than one lesson in enumeration and 
analysis. 

I then endeavoured to make use of children’s love of collecting th what might 
have been a rather uninteresting stage. I wished to classify the material we had 
got under heads, in order to give more coherent ideas on the social life of former 
times. We collected all the information we had got, and classified it somewhat. In 
fact, we began to draw safe inferences. We began with the children—there were 
naughty ones (Girls and Boys, come out to play; Little Pollie Flinders), and good 
ones (made of sugar and spice), mischievous (Little Jack Horner), lazy (The ten 
o’clock scholar), and se on. They had fun and music and games (Come lasses and 
lads; Tom, Tom, the piper’s son; &c.) and kisses (There was a little boy ; Georgie 
Peorgie), had to go to school (The ten o’clock scholar), and corporal punishment 
was not unknown (Pollie Flinders). 

I passed on then to the material that was, actually, of more importance to my 
purpose. We collected details about their life. Their houses had beds (Elsie Marley), 
open fires (Pollie Flinders, or Nancy Dawson), pails (Jack and Jill), and kettles 
(Polly, put the kettle on), plates of a sort (Old Dame Durden; Jack Sprat), and 
cups (Cross Patch), ‘‘pots, pans, dishes, and glass’? (Tom, Tom), latches on the 
doors (Cross Patch), and so on. It was a very small child who discovered that there 
was never a mention of knives, forks, and spoons—‘Perhaps,” said she, quoting 
Jack Horner, ‘‘people didn’t use them.’’ This brought us without much difficulty 
to the discovery that there were rich and poor. There were beggars (Hark, hark, 
the dogs bark). Perhaps the chair (Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat) was a perquisite of the 
rich. I rather doubted it, but we found few chairs mentioned and the point had to 
be left unsettled. It served its purpose in demonstrating how much must be left 
unproved which cannot be dogmatically. settled. 

The Queen of Hearts suggested that the rich had ovens in their own homes, 
while the poor brought their buns to the baker to be baked (Pat-a-cake). I men- 
tioned survivals of this practice, for I thought it would help to a sense of continuity. 

They had dogs and cats (Hark, Hark, and Pussy Cat, &c.), and must have been 
terribly bothered by rats and mice (Three blind mice; Ding dong bell; Hickory 
dickory ; This is the house that Jack built; The crooked sixpence ; A Frog he would). 
‘They até as we do, had white bread and brown (Hark, hark; Tommy Tucker), and 
doubttess rye-bread too (Sing a song). They ate meat (Jack Sprat, &c.), but no 
vegetables (except the doubtful case of parsley and once spinach in A Frog he would) 
ever appeared. They shot wild duck (There was a little man) for a change, and seem 
io have eaten fish (Simple Simon and Tommy Tittlemouse). They apparently brewed 
at home (This is the house that Jack built), and made puddings (Girls and Boys 
come out) and pies (Simple Simon and Georgie Peorgie). Plums, apples, and garden 


flowers were frequent. 


~ 
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I did not wish to linger long over details of dress, but the class (of girls) was 
wrenched from the topic with great difficulty. They got new frocks (Pollie Flinders), 
wore ribbons and pockets and bonnets (Lucy Locket and Johnny shall have), and 
longed to ape their elders (We are jolly boys). 

I was more anxious to consider the occupations and larger aspects of social life. 
We found that women span (Cross Patch; There was an old woman sat spinning), 
while sewing was rather an employment for wealth and leisure (O bonny lass, wilt 
thou be mine?). Numberless rhymes dealt with details of farming, and I drew the 
attention of the class to the obvious importance of sheep and the wool industry, as 
evidenced by the frequent mention of them (Ba ba black sheep; Little Bo-peep ; 
Little Boy Blue; May brings flocks). There must have been towns, however small, 
for we found streets and alleys; but no one ever spoke of shops except the master- 
worker’s—cobbler, tailor, sempster (Old Mother Hubbard). People went to market 
(This little pig; To market, to market), or the fair (Simple Simon; Oh, dear, what 
can the matter be? Johnny shall have), and they certainly used money (Simple 
Simon ; Hot Cross Buns; The old woman and the crooked sixpence ; Sing a song). 

After so much positive evidence, we allowed ourselves, with many a ‘‘probably’’ 
and many a “‘perhaps,’’ to draw negative conclusions; and these I marshalled and 
directed with considerable care, so that hardly a hint from me was needed to lead to 
the great discovery that the times we had been investigating possessed no machinery. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


Members of the Association are asked to bear in mind the. arrangements for the 
Training College Week, which is hoped will be held at Bangor in the Easter 
vacation, 1922. It is the first occasion of the kind, and as it will offer a. great 
opportunity for coming to grips with some of our problems, the Executive Committee 
confidently hope. for a large attendance. ; Sige 

Members are also reminded of the York meeting ‘ok the Rezbelations which is 
to be held on the 28th and 29th of October. t. 

With the prospective increase in the annual subscription, it rests with. members 
to see that a corresponding increase in the energy and effectiveness of the Association 
is accomplished. An active Executive cannot issue from an indifferent constituency. 
There is much educational work to be done, and the Training Colleges have been 
too long in the backwoods. 


SCIENCE SECTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING AT ROTHAMSTED. 


The meeting took the form of a Conference with the Board’s Inspectors, the 
Staff of Rothamsted Experimental Station, and members of the Section. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Science Teachers, of the Association of Science 
Masters, and of the Principals of Training Colleges were also present, the meeting 
numbering about fifty in all. The chair was taken by J. O. Peet, Esq., H.M.I. 
The Staff of Rothamsted were represented by Dr. Brierley and Mr.. Keen, who 
demonstrated to us with the aid of a lantern some of the problems in the solution 
of which students at Training Colleges might co-operate. Mr. Keen opened the 
Conference by urging upon us the importance of interesting teachers in agricultural 
questions, especially those teachers who would be teaching in rural areas. He 
pointed out the great advantage which would accrue through co-operation between 
the various specialists on the Staff of Rothamsted and the teachers. Many of the 
problems suited to work in the Training College could easily be continued by students 
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after leaving college. Data, the accumulation of which would mean many years 
of work for one worker alone, would be easily forthcoming when many students in 
different localities were engaged in work upon the same problem. Thus there might 
be great gain to Rothamsted, since many ditferent localities could be tapped at the 
same moment, while the students would benefit enormously from the stimulus that 
would come to their work in the very obvious purpose of their research. Rothamsted 
would thus become a collecting station for data drawn from all parts of the country. 
Mr. Keen dealt specially with the physics of the soil. Many of the problems require 
carefully controlled conditions for which special laboratory accommodation is neces- 


_Sary; but in the applying of knowledge so gained to questions of soil cultivation, 


students have much help to give. In order that reliable results may be obtained, it 
is essential that the teachers responsible for the work should correspond with, or, 
better still, visit Rothamsted and arrange with the staff there the actual observations 
to be made. A visit of a few days to a week would give a teacher all the necessary 


_ knowledge of technique to enable the work done by students under the direction of 


the teacher to be of real value. By means of lantern slides, Mr. Keen showed us the 
lines along which assistance on our part would be welcomed. He spoke of data 
required in connexion with texture, moisture, temperature, and atmosphere of the 


soil, mechanical analysis and determination of the size of the particles. |The 
determination of the moisture content of soils is of the greatest importance and can 
easily be determined provided the specified directions are followed. The _ tools 


necessary for taking samples were illustrated, and suggestions were given for 
determining the effect of farmyard manure, artificial manure, and other conditions 
upon moisture content. Another line of work is the measurement of specific gravity, 
of pore space, the amount of water taken up by various soils under laboratory 
conditions, the increase of volume during this absorbtion of water, all showing the 
importance of the clay fraction in any soil. Other slides dealing with temperature 
measurements ; the apparatus for showing the excess of carbon dioxide in soil over 
that in the atmosphere; the objects of cultivation, such as good tilth, provision for 
storage of water, improvement of the sub-soil, protection against the invasion of 
weeds; and the effect of hoeing on moisture content were then displayed. Mr. Keen 
brought to our notice Dr. Russell’s book, ‘‘A Student’s Book on soils and Manures,”’ 
Cambridge Farm Institute Series (Camb. Univ. Press, 2nd Edition, 1919), and 
concluded by once more emphasizing the desirability of our visiting Rothamsted 
and getting into personal touch with them. . 

Dr. Brierley continued the discussion, dealing with the more botanical side of 
the work. He pointed out that bacteriological studies were too advanced for our 
co-operation, but that. we might with advantage deal with plant parasites und such 
subjects as the time of first flowering of the plants in fields, the anatomical structure 


of plants, and their variation under different conditions. He also stressed the value 


of combining laboratory and field problems, and, like Mr. Keen, pointed out the 
value of the combined study of scattered observers on some one problem, thus 
giving simultaneous observations over wide areas. The kind of problem he would 
suggest is that requiring work both in the field and the laboratory and demanding 
collection of data by many observers in different localities. He referred to Dr. 
Brenchley’s book ‘‘\Weeds of Farm Lands,’’ published by Longmans, the best book 
so far published. Weed flora are specific to the soils, and even each crop has its 
specific flora. Thus the flora of a potato crop differs from that of a legume crop. 
Many questions relating to this subject are still unanswered; for example: Is the 
weed flora of a legume crop: the same as the weed flora of a similar crop in 
another district or growing on different soil? Or, again. can an explanation be 
found of the fact that the calcifuges of Bedfordshire are found on chalk in the West 


Country? In any work on weeds, the plants should be classified as dominant, sub- 


dominant, distributed, occasional, scarce, or rare. Notes on the place and county, 
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the soil, geological formation, kinds of manuring, and other information should be 
gathered by the students during excursions. As a type of problem dealing with 
combined laboratory and field work, Dr. Brierley mentioned the effect of soil on the 
appearance and anatomical structure of carrots. There are many questions dealing 
with the effect of environmental factors on structure still awaiting answers. The 
results from different localities would be co-ordinated at Rothamsted. As an example 
of what might be accomplished in a short time by the ordinary student, Dr. Brierley 
mentioned a W.E.A. class which occupied itself during an excursion in the country 
in counting florets and the bracts of the involucre of the daisy. The results of this 
examination form part of a paper to be published shortly by Dr. Brierley. Another 
line of work deals with the diseases of plants. Most of the work on fungi is too 
difficult for students, as their identification needs very great skill; but the fungus 
growing on plums, pears, and cherries can be easily studied, and any information 
gained should be of immediate practical importance. Only this year fructification 
of this fungus on old fruit has been found for the first time. When fruits are 
attacked, what percentage of the group is affected? What is the distribution of 
this fungus? To all these questions there is at present no answer. Similar questions 
are awaiting answers with regard to canker on apple, wart disease of potato, Irish 
blight of potato-leaf, and silver leaf. This last disease will apparently soon make it 
impossible to grow plums in certain districts. 


At the close of the discussion, Dr. Spencer reminded us that there was a 
possibility of a short course at Rothamsted for which the Board would grant the 
usual railway fare and maintenance. Some members of the Section have already 
applied for such a grant, in order to spend a week at Rothamsted. Any member of 
the Section who wishes to go to Rothamsted for the purpose of starting work of the 
kind suggested here, should communicate with Rothamsted directly, and if necessary 
apply to the Board for a grant. The work outlined in this Conference will be 
accepted as part of the Advanced Course in Science for the Certificate Examination. 
1 should be glad if colleges who are following this work would communicate with 
me, and it would be helpful if lecturers who have visited Rothamsted and are taking 
up this work would let me know, that the Section may have some record of what 
is being done in this direction. Applications for grants, which are limited, should 
be made to J. C. Milne, Esq., at the Board of Education. 


REVIEWS. 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. By C. Baudouin. Translated by E. and C. Paul. 
(288 pp.) Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. 
PROFESSOR BAUDOUIN of the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, at Geneva, has done 
conspicuous service to all who care to know more about the subtler forces at work 
in the development of character. The word ‘“‘suggestion’’ is on everybody’s lips, 
and to most people it stands for a power before which ‘‘suggestible’’ persons— 
and all of us are in some measure suggestible—yield themselves uncritically. It is 
as it were operative by reason of and in proportion to the modesty of our estimate 
of ourselves, either in general or in some particular relation. It is as if, in such 
circumstances, we borrow surreptitiously, and of course unconsciously, strength 
from external sources. Professor Baudouin, who generously describes himself as 
doing no more than expound the doctrines of his teacher Coué, presents a new 
analysis*of the process, in which the emphasis is put, not on the external origin, 
but on the internal event. He defines suggestion as ‘the subconscious realization 


> 
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of an idea,”’ and although he recognizes heterosuggestion as well as auto-suggestion, 
heterosuggestion depends upon auto-suggestion. Until Coué established the funda- 
mental character of the latter, its existence had been commonly ignored. Auto- 
suggestion is either spontaneous or reflective, according as the preliminary act of 
attention was spontaneous or voluntary. 


The three parts into which the book is divided deal with spontaneous, reflective 
and hetero- (or induced) suggestion respectively. As every page is illumined by 
abundant concrete examples no reader can fail to be interested, or fail to 
understand the author’s extraordinarily clear exposition. From the standpoint of 
practical pedagogy, perhaps the most important section is that dealing with 
“Induced suggestion.’’ Translated into popular terminology, this is nothing more 
than helping people to help themselves. ‘Induced suggestion is not a violation of 
the subject’s individuality; it is a means of training the subject’s power of auto- 
suggestion, thereby enhancing his energy. Obviously the practitioner must under- 
stand his business. A reader cannot therefore turn to book three with profit until 
he has grasped the doctrines of the earlier (particularly those of the second) books. 
Intelligent workers in the fields of education can hardly afford to miss this 
important volume. 


Psychanalysis in the Class Room. By G. H. Green. (ix+276 pp.) University of 
London Press. Published by Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN extremely readable elementary presentation of the psychological methods and 
doctrines which we have begun to call psycho-analysis. (Mr. Green drops the 9 
and gives further currency to what is surely a very ugly word). Curiously 
enough he does not tell us exactly what ‘‘Psychanalysis’’ is until the middle of 
jhis book, although his introductory chapter informs us. that it is something which 
is going to make psychology adequate both to the task of understanding children 
and to that of understanding ourselves. We also learn that the practice of psycho- 
analysis has given us a body of theory which we are to know by the name of 
‘“Analytic Psychology.’’ Of course, Professor Stout used that name years ago 
for an important treatise on psychology, and many orthodox psychologists of the 
older school must surely resent the attempt to use the term in so restricted a sense. 
The extension of the method of analysis to the solution of the problem of the Un- 
conscious is new and important, but analytical psychology is as old as Aristotle. 


Mr. Green’s volume is addressed to teachers, and his concrete material is taken 
from the ordinary classroom. His opening chapters deal with the simple study of 
Dreams (waking as well as sleeping) and Play. His object here is rather to raise 
problems than to solve them. He leads us to the conclusion that mind is something 
more than consciousness. Incidentally we are introduced to terms like sublimation 
and repression—the latter in the sense of a purely external ferce to which there 
may be a protective response on the part of the child, though the author does not 
ae this quite clear, There follow chapters on Association, Introversion, Extra- 
version, &c. Though the treatment is slight it is suggestive, and though we cannot 
subscribe to the view that the active fidgetty child who gives his teacher so much 
trouble owes his motor tendencies to some obscure event in the first three years of 
his life, we may warmly commend the admirable descriptions of child-life and the 
sincerity of the author’s writing. He is, we think, at his best in the chapters on 
Identification and on Dependence and Sex. Teachers will certainly find the book 
interesting and, as it contains a usefully annotated bibliography, they will be in a 
position to probe more deeply into problems to which this book may serve as a 


useful introduction: 
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The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. By Carveth Read. (xii+350 pp.) 
Cambridge University Press. 18s. net. 


In, some sense, the title of Professor Read’s book is misleading, though it is 


difficult to think of another which would have shown more clearly that there is in 
it very much more about men’s minds than there is about their bodies, that it is 
chiefly concerned with psychological differentiation and with the forms of the 
primitive psychological outcrop. It is, of course, on the side of mind that: man 
has made such a wide gap between himself and his nearest somatic relations. 
It is his mind that makes him man, and in that very proper sense the subject 
matter of the book and its title correspond. Thus whilst the short chapter of less 
than thirty pages discusses the question of man’s physical differentiation, the rest 
of the book is solely devoted to problems in psychological anthropology. How did 
natural selection bring about the differentiation of the human from the anthropoid 
mind, and how did man arrive at his belief in Magic in the one case, and Animism 


in the other; what happens when Magic and Animism are incorrect; what is the 


crigin of his faith in omens, and of the totemistic organization of primitive 
society, &c.? To set forth thus briefly the leading contents of the book is enough 
to indicate its interest and importance. No anthropological book is so interesting in 
its general appeal has appeared since Tylor’s Primitive Culture laid the foundations 
of the modern study of man. 

For the schoolmaster, perhaps the most important chapter is that which. deals 
with the Causes of Belief. The logic of the immature mind is very clearly expounded, 
and the psychological groundwork of the magic and animism of primitive societies 


is laid bare. The chapter indirectly illumines much of the psycholcgical substructure 


at work in the mental processes of children. 

This is not the place to follow the author’s penetrating analysis of the magical 
and animistic beliefs and practices of primitive man, much of which still darkens 
thought and behaviour in this scientific age. We can only commend the book to all 
who are interested in their kind. It is a learned and fascinating discussion of human 
origins and of the forces which have helped to shape the modern mind, ending in a 
few brief but pessimistic paragraphs concerning the future of man. 


Government and People. By Conrad Gill, with the collaboration of C. W. Valentine. 


(xi+307 pp.) Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Many books have appeared recently dealing with this problem. Most ‘of them have 


come from men with an ideal axe to grind, with a particular doctrine or a particular 
panacea to commend. They have often neglected the actual facts, or presented them 
in so distorted a way as to excite opposition in the minds of judicially-disposed 
readers. Mr. Gill’s book is of a different order. It is very largely descriptive, but 
his description is so planned as to show the life and development of a social organism 
which is feeling its way, groping, if you will, towards an ideal. Hence its interest 
and value. Most books on civics deal with our institutional life as if it were a 
completed machine, the workings of which demanded description—a fatally dull 
proceeding. Here we have movement and life. It is written with that simple faith 
i: the destiny of our own people which destructive criticism’ often undermines 
without furnishing fresh anchorage for the distracted mind. Adolescence is the 
time of criticism and rebellion, and the political education of the adolescent is apt 
either to take advantage of this spiritual unrest, often driving its victims into 
pessimistic indifference, or to ignore the psychological situation altogether, alienating 
interest and stifling inquiry. The authors have avoided both errors and given us a 
book which is both interesting and stimulating. It begins with the simplest of our 


social institutions—the Parish Council—and gradually opens up the whole vista of 


governmental activity, the spirit which actuates it, and the changes which it of 
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necessity undergoes when and in so far as the governed realize their own part and 
play that part intelligently. It is a capital introduction to the study of domestic 
politics, in the best sense of that word. 


Europe of To-day. By Dr. Unstead. (248 pp.) Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. 4s. net. 
Tuis book heralds a new series of four books, ‘‘The Citizen of the World” 
Geographies, under the general editorship of Dr. Unstead. If the remaining books 
of the series reach the same standard of excellence they will do much to achieve 
their aim: “‘a sympathetic understanding of the peoples of our own and other 
countries.’’ It is utterly impossible to give in a few lines a fair appraisement of 
a book which is such a welcome departure both in style and matter from the 
ordinary Geography text-book. 

The book starts with a chapter on the results of the recent war. It proceeds 
to treat Europe in five regions, a consideration of each region is followed by an 
account of the constituent countries, their peoples their relations with other peoples 
in the past, and the problems which confront them to-day. Each of the ‘‘new”’ 
countries is allotted about six pages of print, a great deal of the matter will be 
new to the reader, and one is tempted to quote many interesting sentences from 
these sections. The following statements, which appear in the section on Greece, 
are a little confusing as they stand: ‘‘Adrianople, in size the second city of Greece,”’ 
and, ‘‘Salonika is as large as Athens.”’ ; 

It is a really educative book; many a teacher will be thankful to Dr. Unstead 
_ for such a brief clear statement of the position of to-day. A book of this stamp, 
introduced into the continuation and secondary schools, which have much more 
influence for good than innumerable public meetings in support of the League of 
Nations. 


The Education of Behaviour. By J. B. Saxby. University of London Press, 

(vii+248 pp.) 6s..net. Le . 
Dr. Saxpy’s book is written for teachers and social workers. Her work is typically 
modern in its standpoint. The reader who is acquainted with the literature of 
educational psychology will inevitably contrast a book of this kind with’ what 
Herbart would have written on the same topic. There is nothing here about the 
Circle of Thought, Virtue has indeed been divorced from Knowledge, and the 
Intellect finds no place in the ‘‘Education of Behaviour.’’ Actually, of course,-it is 
_there all the time, and we are left wondering whether a book on the Education of 
Behaviour which apparently gives so little place to a consideration of reflection and 
judgment—taking them as it were for granted—can be completely satisfactory for 
professional purposes. It is good that we should come to grips with human nature 
as it is, but there is such a thing as an impulse to reflect which is not without its 
bearing upon behaviour. It would seem therefore worth while to give more attention 
to the cognative function than Miss Saxby has done in what is actually an 
extremely interesting and attractive book. With an infusion of the so-called 
Analytical Psychology, she has adopted in the main the view of character expounded 
in McDougall’s Social Psychology; but why has Dr. Saxby omitted the impulse to 
subjection which is surely almost as important as its opposite in determining the 
permanent characteristics of conduct in the individual ? J 


The Age of Power. By J. Riley, B.Sc. (viii+-248 pp.) Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 
4s. net. 
Tis is an exceedingly interesting little book. It was written with the original 
intention of being used in Continuation or similar schools, and while highly 
useful and full of suggestion in that particular sphere, it can be recommended for 

much wider reasons both to the teacher and the general reader. 
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An effort is here made to establish an elementary science course, concrete in- 


nature, and self-contained within a problem of vital interest to all people.. From 
this point of view alone there is a great lesson for all who are concerned in pre- 
paring courses of instruction in elementary science. 

The book takes a wide survey of all sources of energy from the ancient 
sources of wind and water, through fuels of all kinds, to energies of radiation, 
solar and atomic. Little previous knowledge is assumed and the book can be 
read with interest. 


The Supervision of Instruction. By Hubert W. Nutt. (xvi+277 pp.) 
Harrap & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR Nut? has had long experience in the supervision and training. of young 
teachers, and he has brought the fruits of his experience together in this book. It 
fills a real gap in the literature of the teaching profession, and we commend the 
book warmly to lecturers in training colleges and to schoolmasters interested in 
pupil or student-teachers. Inspectors and head masters who are anxious to rise 
above mere impressionism and to make the most of their staffs will also find in it 
helpful guidance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Reviews of several of the books below have had to be held over until our next issue.) 


Original Composition in English. By Michael West. (viii+235 pp.) 
Longmans, Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net. . 
{A freshly-written discussion of a topic of central importanee—designed for 
secondary schools. Singularly free from traditional pedantry.] 


College Teaching. By Paul Klapper. (xvi+576 pp.) Harrap & Co. 10s. 6d. 

[A new idea. A collection of essays by College Teachers on the handling of 
their subjects; useful and suggestive. ] 

English Grammar and Composition for Junior Forms. By J. Bewsher and 
H. J. T. Bennetts. (x+86 pp.) Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Education and World Citizenship. By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett. (x+515pp.) 
Cambridge University Press. 36s. net. 

The Essentials of Mental Measurement. By William Brown and Godfrey H. Thomson. 
(x+216 pp.) Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. (Psychological Library 
Series.) 

The Intelligence of School Children. By Lewis M. Terman. (xix+317 pp.) 
Harrap & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mental Training and Efficiency. By F. H. Hayward. (viii+168 pp.) 

Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of Englishh By W. S. Tomkinson. 228 pp. 

Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


[A valuable, fresh, and inspiring treatment of the BAe It owes much to — 


Mr. Lamborn, who writes an introductory note, but we are grateful to the 
author for continuing and extending the message of The Rudiments of Criticism. ] 
A Brief History of Modern Europe. By Wm. Glover. 230 pp. Harrap & Co. 
History of the British Empire. By C. S. S, Higham. (x+276 pp.) ’ 
Longmans, Green & Co. ds. net. 
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The Psychology of Everyday Life. By James Drever. (x+164 pp.) Methuen. 6s. net. 
The Principles of Language Study. By Harold E. Palmer. 186 pp. 
Harrap & Co. 6s. net. 
Perspective: The Old and the New Method. By G. S. Percival. 
(42 pp. and folding diagrams.) 4s. 6d. net. Longmans & Co. 
Examples in Differential and Integral Calculus. By C. S. Jackson. (viii+142pp.) 
Longmans, Green & Co. 10s. 6d. net. 
Clay Modelling for Schools. By Stewart Taylor. (xii+139 pp.) 
Pitman’s Handwork Series. 


The Nation and the Schools. By J. A. H. Keith and W. C. Bayley. 
(xvii+364 pp.) 18s. net. 
[The contemts of the volume are best suggested by its sub-title, ‘‘A Study in the 


Application of the principle of Federal Aid to Education in the United States.’’] 


A Young Girl’s Diary. Prefaced with a letter by Sigmund Freud. Translated from 
the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 265 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 1921. 12s. 6d. net 

Teaching the Mother Tongue. By Philip Boswood Ballard. (xiv+188 pp.) 
Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Rhythmic Dance Book. By Margaret Einert. 
Longman’s, Green & Co. 4s. 6d, net. 


Teachers’ Registration Council, 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Constituted by Order in Council, Feb. 29, 1912). 


In accordance with the above Order, a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


is now maintained by the Council. 


For Information apply to: 


THE SECRETARY, TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. SIR A. H. D. ACLAND, BART. 


Chairman of Executive: 
Professor J. A. GREEN, M.A., The University of Sheffield. 


General Secretary: 
Mr. W. OSBORN, 24 St. Ive’s Grove, Armley, Leeds. 


Membership Fe€ - 3/6 per annum. 
“Educational Handwork,” 3d. Bi-Monthly. Free to Members. 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


IN EDUGATIONAL HANDWORK 
AND PHYSIGAL EXERGISES, 


ARE BEING ARRANGED FOR 


SCARBOROUGH, SOUTHPORT, ST. ANNE'S, 
FALMOUTH AND BRECON, 


. From JULY 25th to AUGUST 20th, 1921. 
Director - Mr. JAS. TIPPING. 


Classes in the following Subjects: 


PEDAGOGY PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 
WOODWORK ART WOODWORK Gren 
LIGHT WOODWORK ART METAL WORK i 
METAL WORK SCHOOL GARDENING a 
CLAY MODELLING KINDERGARTEN HANDWORK 

DRAWING FOR SCHOLARS RURAL HANDWORK 
ART NEEDLEWORK HANDWORK FOR SENIORS aa 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND HANDWORK FOR JUNIORS | 
DRESSMAKING | EXERCISES 
MILLINERY PLAY CENTRES | 


CARDBOARD WORK ) a 


HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 


Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained as follows :— 


SCARBOROUGH—Mr., J. TIPPING, 35 Lower Rushton Road, Bradford. 
SOUTHPORT—Mr. H. M. Coutson, 32 Alma Road, Southport. 
FALMOUTH—Mr. H. H. HOLDEN, 35 Sefton Park, Bristol. 

ST. ANNE’S—Mr. S. TaYLor, 4 Lydgate Road, Coventry. 
BRECON—Mr. H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, London, S.W. 
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CHILDREN’S REASONINGS: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF REASONING IN SCHOOL-CHILDREN.? 
By W. H. WINCH. 


Part I.—Introduction. 


No experienced teacher doubts that good reasoning in children is a 
first-rate sign of intelligence. During years of research work with 
different mental tests I have found that the results of tests in reasoning 
correlate more closely with the grading of a well-organized school 
than any other tests whatever. A short and simple way of making an 
estimation of a child’s mental level is urgently needed at the present 
time. A test that can be answered in writing by all school children over 
eight years of age presents an obvious economy of effort both on the 
| part of the experimenter and of the child. Whether the test will work 
all over the civilized world can only be determined by practice. That it 
works in London is evident from the results in this monograph. It will, 
I believe, work everywhere if given under similar conditions. 

Teachers who are not psychologists must ‘remember to follow care- 
fully the method of administering the exercises: to let the children 
alone; to make no comments whilst they are doing the work; and to 
answer questions privately ; not, of course, telling the children anything 
vital, but answering them in order to maintain a cheerful and friendly 
attitude on the part of the pupils. Children thus dealt with are delighted 
(this is not too strong a word) to do these exercises. Even stupid 
children blossom out and write something with which, indeed, they are 
usually very satisfied. Even on the pedagogical ground that they 
interest the children into expressing themselves in writing, the tests 
are justified. 

But what can psychologists and teachers find out by means of these 
tests, and what practical questions of school organization and school 
method do they enable us to solve? These issues are dealt with as the 
regularity of the results becomes apparent. It is not contended that, 
in doubtful cases, the tests thus administered can entirely take the place 
of all other psychological tests administered individually. 

These tests are new and are, in all cases, my own. They are all 
extra-scolaive—that is, not taught in the schools: a very important 
consideration when we are measuring natural ability and not peda- 
gogical proficiency. And none of the schools whose work is given in 
this monograph had ever done any exercises of this kind before; hence 
no ‘‘practice effects’’ are involved.’ 

A preliminary account of the work was given at a meeting of the 
British Psychological Society, at University College, London, on 
May 6th, 1911. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my heartiest thanks to the 
teachers who have co-operated in this research. If they had not been 
concerned to get ‘‘true’’ results, the work could not have been done. 


I.—REASONING IN MODERN EDUCATION. 

I have expressly used the word ‘‘reasoning”’ in place of the word 
‘“reason.’’ I can never read about reason—it is more commonly called 
the reason—without experiencing a most irrational irritation. Popular 

1 All rights reserved. 


2 The scientific justification of tests like these is given in an article of mine in the British 
Journal of Psychology, 1915. 
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psychological writing, in which we must include many educational books 
of an exhortatory nature as well as most magazine and newspaper 
articles, speak in fluent and familiar terms of ‘‘the reason.’’ ‘‘Mr. Blank 
has lost his reason,’’ for example, would be a popular way of stating 
that he was insane. He might, of course, be capable of a fertility and 
ingenuity of reasoning (doubtless involving inaccurate premisses or 
converging to a conclusion unimportant to us) which, as a sane human 
being, he never even approximately achieved; notwithstanding that, it 
is still, in popular nomenclature, his ‘‘reason’’ that is at fault. 

And no one at all conversant with educational literature can have 
failed to find abundant homilectics of exhortation about training a child’s 
reason. 

The underlying conception is, I suppose, something like this. In 
the brain or in the mind, more or less localized, or functioning separately, 
there is an organ or instrument which may be called the reason, with 
which all our reasonings are done. If this be so, it seems scarcely an 
inference to assert that exercise of the organ, in the young at any rate, 
will strengthen it. Bound up with and issuing from notions of this 
kind came the extreme perversions of the disciplinary conception of 
education. One of my old teachers used to quote with approval the 
statement of a celebrated person that what a man wanted to know in 
order to become a capable Governor-General of India was Euclid and 
Latin prose composition. These were the things which cultivated the 
reason. And a trained reason was quite the most important mental 
possession. 

The experimental psychology of the laboratory has dissolved all 
this. It has built up an intellectual life from sensations and images, 
with a sort of unmotived comparison among these which does the rest, 
and makes the superstructure of knowledge. 

Moreover, the localizations of brain function in man, so far as they 
have gone (a very little way), give no indication of an organ of reason- 
ing; though there are, it must be said, great frontal tracts whose 
functions are yet practically unknown. Hence, it would be said, the 
cultivation of the reason is a ridiculous ideal, for how can you cultivate 
a non-existent thing? Meanwhile, most schoolmasters and many educa- 
tionists continue to talk and write as if they had never heard of the 
analytical sensational psychology of the last twenty or thirty years; and 
they still believe in giving their pupils ‘‘doses’’ (as one opposition writer 
has phrased it) of this or that particular study to teach them to reason, 
or, as the phrase now runs, to make the boys think—girls, of course, 
are not so universally required to think. 

Current educational practice, in so far as it shows any determinate 
tendency at all, appears to favour the anti-reasoners, though there are 
curious counter-currents. For example, problematic work in arithmetic 
is required from children at earlier and earlier ages. Man, it is said, 
invented number because he could not live without it (he is not neces- 
sarily happy when he gets it)—Necessitas mater inventionis. The prac- 
tical problems of life demanded ‘‘number,’’ so number came; it came 
through the attempt to solve concrete rational problems. That’s the 
way it got invented in the history of the race; that’s the way, therefore, 
it ought to come about in the work of school children. So the argument 
runs. My own reading of history (I am not now talking of speculative 
evolution, which is so coherent that perhaps some of it may be true) 
reminds me that inventors have been people to whom invention was 
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something of little practical service (though it is true that starvation, if 
not excessive, may be personally beneficial in luxurious times). They 
have had to ram their inventions down other people’s throats before 
their utilities have been admitted (nowadays the eapitalist does this by 
advertising—and takes the profits). Still, though the history is wrong, 
the school methods of primary concretion and the giving of life problems, 
even if they be the problems of play, are doubtless right. But, because 
this is a reasonable process (the faculty leaven works fiercely even in its 
opponents), it is asserted that no arithmetic must be done which cannot. 
be made reasonable. Hence, precious hours are wasted, for example, 
on the theories of the methods of subtraction, before the child is allowed 
to do sums. So far the reasoners have it. 

One more reference to primary education. Analytic and synthetic 
grammar in England have largely gone. Schoolmasters persist in the 
view that, taught by good methods, whether inductively or deductively, 
grammar teaches a child to reason. No one knows whether it does or 
not; but, as the extreme form of the doctrine of ‘‘faculties’’ is certainly 
wrong, it possibly does not. Of course, no one denies that a child, 
properly taught grammar, would learn to reason better about grammar 
itself. The question is, Would he reason better generally? On this 
question at present the anti-reasoners have it. Perhaps one more prac- 
tical reference may be permitted. The bugbear of the Secondary School 
was Euclid, and a very curious compromise has been effected, uncon- 
sciously, I believe. Demonstrative geometry is still retained, not merely 
as a preparation to other studies, as for example, to engisleering, but 
also as a training in reasoning. But the rigorous logic of Euclidean 
method has gone.” For myself, I believe that a system of demonstrative 
geometry, if we are to have one at all, should be built up by psycho- 
logical researches on school children; so that I hold no brief for 
Euclidean or anti-Euclidean methods; I am concerned merely to note 
the nature of the compromise between the two opposing schools. 

In Universities logic seems destined to die a natural death. I do 
not grieve that the student may no longer be taught to conclude that 
Socrates is mortal because he is a man and all men are mortal (though 
this movement of thought may be real enough in the young); but surely 
there never was a time in the history of the world when greater need 
existed for a wide dissemination of the criteria of proof, particularly of 
the logic and mathematical methodology of causation. There never was 
a time in which more voices clamouring in the name of science (mostly 
medical science, so-called) appealed to us to do this or refrain from 
that, because so and so causes so and so. The smallest knowledge of 
the kind of evidence really required to establish causation would have 
the effect of reducing these exhortations almost to vanishing point. 
Educationists agree that ‘‘method,’’ a reasonable way of thinking things 
out, is, or ought to be, especially the functional product of higher educa-. 
tion. At the same time, the period of adolescence is claimed as peculiarly 
suitable for the exercise of reasoning. And in elementary education, 
having passed through memory periods, observation periods, and, more 
recently, through an imagination period, we have for a time settled 
down (in theory at least) to teaching the child how to reason things out 
for himself. 


3 The tew people who have always maintained that Euclid was not logical enough have been 
practically without influence on educational practice. 
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Side by side with this change of front in the educational world there 
is to be seen a very striking change in the world of psychology. The 
growing belief in imageless thought and the results of the experimental 
study of real thinking are fast breaking down the exclusive attention 
to that analysis of sensations which has for so long dominated the 
world’s psychological laboratories. | 

Reasoning, buttressed by this flank movement of psychology, is 
coming back in education; but just how? What must we be prepared 
for? How can we put ourselves in a position from which, based on 
fact, we can watch, unperturbed if not unmoved, the shifting vagaries 
of educational opinion? And if it comes back, how is it to be presented? 
Are teachers to absorb and pump out the matter of shilling text-books 
in logic? Are enterprising logicians, ignorant of the schoolroom, to 
produce for us some cheap volumes of Logic for Teachers? Avertite 
omen. 

All these questions, and there are many, will be solved some day by 
experimental work. Meanwhile, let up take up some little piece of the 
whole matter. As one of the little pieces, let us try to deal with the 
reasoning capacities of children of elementary school age. Let us see 
what they are, if we can. If we can, I say; for it is very difficult to 
estimate natural capacity when it has been influenced (favourably or 
unfavourably—for teaching sometimes spoils as well as helps) by peda- 
gogic methods. So we must try to find some subject-matter and some 
forms of thinking with which the school has not concerned itself. At 
the present day in England, that is an easy thing to do. In another 
decade or so, it is possible that the same problems will not serve; for 
teaching may move in this direction and spoil our tests for psychological 
purposes. 


Il.—WHAT PROBLEMS MAY WE HOPE TO 'SOLVaGe 


Suppose we have achieved some success, and have measured, more 
or less satisfactorily, some reasoning capacities of school children. Our 
notion of child-study is not a mere enumeration of children’s character- 
istics. What are we going to do, or going to try to do, with the results 
when we have got them? 

First of all, if our results are even moderately clear, we shall be 
able to use the tests as diagnostic of natural ability. Some day, both 
in schools and classes, pupils must be graded on a basis of natural ability 
as well as on lines of pedagogic success. And when we awake to the 
necessity of measuring capacity rather than scholastic proficiency in 
junior scholarship examinations, we can also use these tests to select 
clever children. 


Secondly, we can compare our classifications of the children based 
on these tests with the school-grading effected by the teachers. If we 
find, as we may, an agreement practically perfect in some schools and 
widely divergent in others, it may help us educationally to examine the 
causes. Suppose, for example, age gives a higher correlation with our 
tests than the graded classification of the school, either our tests are 
bad or the classification is wrong. 

Thirdly, we can get normals for schools in different social circum- 
stances and for boys and girls of different ages, and so solve disputed 
questions about “‘equality’’ and ‘‘sex-differences.”’ 
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Fourthly, we may be able to examine the hypothesis of ‘‘transfer’’ 
by means of the tests. For example, Will children who have learnt 
grammar or Latin prose composition or Euclid (demonstrative geometry) 
do them better than children who have not? The children who do at 
present learn these things will almost certainly do our tests better; but 
will children under equal conditions as to ability, home environment, 
and school training ? 


Iil.—THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TESTS. 


A word as to the general nature of the tests we are going to con- 
sider. They are all of them indubitably reasoning tests, and they are 
all extra-scolaire; that is, not taught in schools. In every one of the 
problems some admitted principle of reasoning, well known in logic or 
in mathematics, is involved. For example, in the first set of tests we 
have assertion by the exclusion of remaining possibilities: the denial of 
a universal affirmative by a negative instance: the possible combinations 
of three things taken two at a time: and the common fallacy of the 
simple conversion of a universal affirmative. Of course, ail these things 
are kept in the background. So far as the children know, they are 
merely solving interesting problems about Johnny or Mary, who set out 
to do or to find out things which children frequently do or try to solve. 
All practised teachers know the need for concretion if the best approach 
is to be made to the reasoning capacities of school children. The 
symbolic and the formal evolve from the concrete by generalization and 
abstraction here as elsewhere in the field of thought. Symbols and 
principles are useful pragmatic devices at a certain stage; but that stage 
is not yet. One further point. I have used problems which call for a 
serious activity and have avoided those which, as in several of Binet’s 
Tests, present a ridiculous combination and expect the examinee to 
laugh at it and discover it. For children do not really do their best 
thinking if they fancy their teacher or the inspector-gentleman is playing 
with them. Naturally enough, there are boys (and girls) who do not 
see why they should not joke a little, too, in those circumstances; and 
I am glad to say they are often by no means unsuccessful. And it is 
hard to make an accurate estimation from a joke; so I, quite deliberately 
(though having some partiality to humour), determined not to be funny. 
My questions were often mistaken for arithmetical problems; indeed, 
some of the children wrote, ‘‘I can’t do that sum,’’ referring to one or 
other of the logical problems given. The tests were taken as a part, 
and as a serious part, of the ordinary school-work. 


IV.—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE TESTS. 
The tests are new and are in all cases my own. 


V.—THE METHOD OF ADMINISTERING THE TESTS. 


The tests were administered in sets, usually containing four. 
problems. The problems were given one at a time until the whole set 
had been given. They were written either on blackboards or on large 
cards, and exposed one at a time before a whole class, grade, or 
standard. Some person, one whose voice and accent were familiar to 
the children, read the problem twice, slowly and distinctly, care being 
taken to avoid undue emphasis. In schools where I was well known 
to the children, I did this myself in every class. The children were 
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instructed to read the problem for themselves as many times as they 
liked, to take a little time to think about it, and then to write down 
their answers. They were informed that plenty of time would be 
allowed; and the written problem remained for reference until every 
child in the class or grade had done all he could in the way of answering 
it. Then the next problem was given in the same way until the set was 
finished. All children answered in writing. To avoid the statistical 
difficulties incident upon sampling, every child above eight years of age 
in the schools which did the work was required to furnish a set of 
answers. 


VIL—THE FIRST ‘SET OF. REASONING TESTS: 
Set A. 

These were the problems of the first set of tests: 

1. Johnny went to see his aunt. There were only three ways in 
which he could go, for it was too far to walk. He could go by train 
or by ’bus or by tramcar. He did not go by tramcar nor by train. Can 
you tell how he did go? If you can, say what makes you think so. 
If you cannot tell, say why you cannot tell. 

2. Tommy said, ‘‘All the boys in our Sunday School, except me, 
have gone this morning for an excursion.’’ Just after he said that, 
another boy who went to the same Sunday School was seen playing in 
the street. Was Tommy right in what he said? You must give a 
reason for your answer. 

3. There were three boys, Tom, Dick, and Harry, and they were 
friends. But they did not like going out all three together; they liked 
to go out two at atime. Write down the names of all the different pairs 
they could make, so as to go out two together each time. 

4, All the butchers’ shops in a long road were painted red. If 
you were in that road and you saw a shop painted red, would you be 
certain it was a butcher’s shop or would you not? You must give a 
reason for your answer. 


VII.—COMMENTS ON THE QUESTIONS. 

To a sophisticated adult these questions may appear stupidly easy. 
He cannot understand that conclusions which appear banal to him, 
indeed, so commonplace as not to be worth the making, really demand 
and proceed from a conscious movement of thought in the unlearned 
and the young. The first question, for instance, he would say, tells 
the child the answer. But does it? Ina daily paper of May 6th, 1911, 
a newspaper reporter quoted, as an example of ‘‘hedging,’’ the follow- 
ing from an illiterate witness at a police court: ‘‘I didn’t accuse her, 
but I said, ‘There’s only us two, and one of us must have done it, and 
it wasn’t me.’’’ This was not an accusation in the mind of the witness; 
she clearly saw that an accusation was an inference from these 
premisses ; she did not draw the inference ; if other people did, that was 
their look out—and the other person’s. 

For people at this mental level and for children, the premisses and 
the conclusion in a problem of this kind are separate mental contents or 
processes: it is actually a mental step, a real movement of thought 
from one to the other. 

Teachers, on the other hand, who know children and have learned 
a little logic, mostly by methods so formal as to make what is really 
simple seem difficult and recondite, are usually of opinion that the 
questions are too hard. 
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But our criterion of difficulty is always the same in all research 
work of this kind. The questions should be hard enough for the highest 
classes ; they should be easy enough for the lowest classes. If, by an 
easy method of marking, the children can be “‘strung out’’ from best to 
worst along a regular curve, we may be quite sure that we have found 
“‘tests’’ suitable for diagnostic purposes. 

In administering Question 2, it is well to state that an ‘‘excursion”’ 
is a Sunday School treat. I did not actually find any class which did 
not appear to know the meaning of the word ‘‘excursion’’; but it is not 
well to take the risk of ignorance. 

In giving Question 3, it is advisable to say that ‘‘a pair’? means 
“‘two.’’ A problem like this in ‘‘permutations and combinations’’ seems 
a little curious for young children. I was led to it by hearing some boys, 
two of whom wanted for a time to get away from a third (though they 
were all ‘‘pals’’), arguing one day how they could make it fair. I do 
not think they intended to complete the pairs, but the third boy was 
constrained to stay behind on the strength of their possibility. Anyone 
who knows children, whether boys or girls, knows that this sorting out 
of twos from threes is a real and practical problem for them. 

Logicians and teachers both concur that Problem 4 is very . 
difficult. All of us are apt at times to make simple conversions of our 
universal affirmatives, so why shouldn’t children? Well, let us see what 
they actually do. 
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VIII.—THE REASONINGS OF SCHOOL ‘“A.D.’”’ BOYS. 


To enable the reader to grasp more easily the evolution of the 
child’s capacity, it might seem most fitting to begin with the work of the 
eight-year-old children, then to pass on to that of the nine-year-old 
children, and so on up to those of fourteen or fifteen years of age. But 
I do not intend to do this just now. I think at present it will help more 
to a general understanding of the way in which children look at these 
problems if I give first the work of some of the abler children, and then 
proceed downwards. The illustrative answers now about to be given 
are those from an extremely well-situated boys’ school, pedagogically 
of high efficiency. Let us begin with the first class. 


The Reasonings of George D——, aged twelve years seven months, 
Standard ex-VII, a class higher than the usual first-class of an 
elementary school. 

1. Johnny went to see his aunt, travelling by "bus. I know by *bus, because 
the question mentions that it was too far to walk, and that he could only go by 
train, ’bus or tram-car. It says that he did not go by tramcar or train; so that as 
those two are not used by him, he must have gone by ’bus if he went at all as there 
was no other way whatever. 

2. No! Tommy was not right. 

In saying his sentence he said ‘‘all except me.”’ If he saw another boy playing 
in the street, that boy would not have gone for an excursion. 

And even supposing that the boy whom Tommy saw, was playing where he had 
gone by excursion, Tommy must have gone too, to have been able to see him 
playing there. © 

3. In going out two at a time the three boys could go in the following pairs :— 

Tom and Dick together. 
Tom and Harry ‘together. 
Dick and Harry together. 
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4. I am not certain that it was a butcher’s shop. Certainly it says that all the 
butcher’s shops were painted red. But to be certain it was a butcher’s shop, the 
sentence would have to be ‘‘All the shops painted red are butchers’ shops.”’ 


This is an admirable paper for a boy twelve years old. He has not 
only solved the problems; but has expressly stated all the premisses 
(except in Answer 3, where he was not requested to give reasons) which 
constrain him to answer as he does. The point raised in Answer 2, 
that the ‘“‘other boy’? might have been playing in the street where he 
had gone for an excursion, was very unusual; I think it was unique. 
Of course, as George points out, Tommy would still be wrong, for in 
that case he must have gone too, and he said he hadn’t. In Answer 4 
he is clear as to the answer, and still further he conceives what is 
required to justify the usual error. A word of commendation might be 
given, too, to the directness of his expression. It is curious, if not 
depressing, that this boy, said to be the clearest reasoner in the school, 
should not have been selected by means of the Scholarship Examination. 


The Reasonings of Charles W——, aged thirteen years five months, 
Standard ex-VII. 

1. Johnny went to see his aunt by ’bus; because there were only three ways he 
could go, and that was by ’bus by train or tramcar, it being too long a distance to 
walk. As he did not go to see his aunt by train or tramcar, he went by "bus, because 
their is only one more vehicle left, that he could travel by. 

2. Tommy was wrong, because he said that all the boys in his Sunday School, 
had gone to an Excursion except himself. But if a boy was seen playing in the 
street (that also went to Tommies Sunday School) just after he said that, then all 
the boys in the Sunday School, except Tommy and the other boy, had gone to the 
excursion, therefore Tommy was wrong. 

3. Tom and Harry=lIst pair. 

Dom-and! Dick: -=2nd.--,, 
Harry and Dick=3rd ,, 

4. I am not certain that it would be a butchers’ shop, because there may be a 
provision shop or any other shop painted red. The question does not tell me that 
only the butchers’ shops were painted red. 


This also is an excellent paper: it is true that the positive statement 
in Answer 2 is not justified; all the boys except Tommy and the boy 
seen playing in the street may not have gone to the excursion, but 
Charles clearly sees that the presence of the ‘‘other boy seen in the 
street’’ negates Tommy’s assertion, and that is all we require for a 
correct answer. Answer 4 is in slightly more primitive form than 
George’s answer ; but Charles seizes the essential point, that there may 
be other shops painted red, and hence one ought to be uncertain. Like 
George, he tells. us what the premisses ought to be if the usual 
erroneous conclusion is to be justified. ; 


The Reasonings of Sidney K——, aged fourteen years one month, 
Standard ex-VII. 

1, There being only three ways in which Johnny could go :—by train, ’bus, or 
by tramcar, and as it has been stated that he did not go by train or tramcar, he 
must therefore have travelled by ’bus. I think he went by ’bus as I also think ke 
would sooner ride in a bus than walk as it was a good distance. 

2. No. Tommy was not right in what he said because on seeing another boy 
from his Sunday-school he knew that he was wrong, his own sight correcting him. 
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3. Tom and Dick; Dick and Harry; Tom and Harry; These are the pairs 
which could go out together at different times. 

4. I should not be certain if it was a butchers’ as I should think other shops 
might be painted red as well as butchers’ and I think it would be wise to bear in 
mind the proverb ‘‘Look before you leap!”’ 


Sidney has also written a good paper; he has a tendency to expand 
a little into mere opinions and exhortations, but he has certainly 
answered the questions fully and satisfactorily. 


Let me quote a further paper, more meagrely expressed, but still 
perfectly accurate. 


The Reasonings of Charles Edward H——, aged fourteen years one 
month, Standard ex-VII. 


1. Johnny could only go three ways, by bus, by train, or by tramcar. If he 
did not go by tramcar or by train then, surely, he must have gone by bus. 
Bus-+ Train -+ Tramcar— Train — Tramcar= Bus. 
2. Tommy was wrong in what he said because if he was the only boy left, there 
could not be any other hoys from the same Sunday School there. 
3. They could go out in these pairs: 
Tom with Dick 
Tom with Harry, and 
Dick with Harry. 
4. J am not certain it is a butchers’ shop because it is very likely that another 
shop, that is not a butchers shop is painted red. 


Charles Edward wastes no words; he has given us a quasi-mathe- 
matical embellishment to his first answer; otherwise he sticks clearly 
to essentials. 

For the boys of this grade or standard the questions are very easy 
‘(I have subsequently framed much harder ones for children of this 
mental level). Only two or thrée of the answers were wrong through- 
out the whole class of thirty boys, and the average number of right 
answers out of four was 3.93. But I can hear an attentive reader 
exclaim, ‘‘You have not yet decided what the right answers are.’’ I 
propose to give further illustrative sets of answers before making 
suggestions as to that. I shall give papers worked in the same school, 
but by the boys of standards below ex-VII; and I shall pick out papers 
that are, on the whole, decidedly inferior ; because until the errors are 
seen as well as the accuracies, the reader will not be in a position to 
assess the answers rightly. 


The Reasonings of Robert S——, aged fourteen years eight months, 
Standard VII (one class below the grade previously quoted). 


1. As there were only three ways of going, and he did not go by train or tram- 
car they must have gone by bus, because he could have only gone by bus, train or 
tramcar. 

2. Tommy was wrong because he said ‘‘All the boys except himself had gone,’’ 
but if one was playing in the street all the boys could not have gone. 

3. Tom and Dick 
Tom and Harry 
Dick and Harry. 

4. I should be sure if I saw a shop painted red it would be a butchers’ shop. 

Because all the butchers’ shops would be painted red. 
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This is not a very strong paper for a boy nearly fifteen years of age: 
the first three questions are well answered, but in the last answer, 
Robert, in meaning, though not in words, has made a simple conversion 
of the affirmative premiss, and has argued from that. I will now give 
some sets of answers from classes below Standard VII. 


The Reasonings of Edward B——-, aged twelve years four months, 
Standard VI. 

1. I do not think I can answer it. If there had been only one way, it would 
have been easy, but as there are three ways it is doubtful. 

2. I think Tommy was wrong in saying that, ‘‘All the boys in our Sunday 
School except me He ought to have said ‘‘All the boy’s in our Sunday School except 
my fellow scholar and I went to the Excursion. 

3. Tom and: Harry, Tom and Dick, Harry and Dick. 

4. No I would not be certain it was a butchers shop. The question said all the 
Butchers shops were painted red. But that question does not say only the butchers 
shops were red, other shops might have been painted red as well. 


The fourth answer is very good and clear; the second answer is 
well put though a little doubtful in its grammatical expression, with 
which, however, we have nothing to do in these tests; but the first 
answer involves a curious failure to recognize that the exclusion of two 
of the three possibilities leaves no doubt in the matter. 


The Reasonings of Richard M—, aged twelve years three months, 
Standard VI. 


1. Johnny went by ’bus because it was the cheapest. 
2. Tommy was right in what he said, because he could 
(This was crossed out, and Richard started again.) 

Tommy was wrong in what he said, because he said he was the only who had 
not gone and then said that he saw another boy of the same sunday-school. 

3. First Tom and Dick went and then Dick and Harry then Tom and Harry, 
because they liked to go out in turns to go. 

4. It would be a butchers shop because they say, that every butcher’s shop was 
painted red, and that one was red. 


Richard is wrong in his first and fourth answers: Johnny might 
have gone by ’bus because it was cheapest, though that fact is unlikely, 
but in any case it is mere guessing. Richard is asked what it is 
which enables him to tell how Johnny did go, and he does not answer 
the question. The fourth answer contains the usual error. 


The Reasonings of Albert H——, aged eleven years one month, 

Standard V.. 

1. He went by ’bus, because he could neither go by tramcar or by train. 

2. Tommy was not write because he said he was only the boy that did not go 
to the excursion, and there was another. 

3. Dick and tom one time and Tom and Harry another. 

4. It was a butchers shop because all the butchers shops in the road were 
painted red. 


Albert fails in his third answer: there are three possible pairs when 
three things are taken two at a time, not two; but he is not very far 
from success. The error in the last answer is the usual one. 
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The Reasonings of Arthur S——,, aged eight years eight months, 

Standard IV. 

1. Johnny went by bus because if he went by neither the train or tramcar he 
could only go by bus. 

2. Tommy was wrong because if they had all gone except him no other boy 
would have been seen playing in the street. 

3. Tom and Dick, Dick and Harry, Harry and Tom. 

4. I am certain it would be a butcher shop because they were the only ones 
painted red. 


Arthur answers these questions extremely well for a boy of eight 
years: Answers 1 and 2 are very clearly put, whilst the error in Answer 4 
is the best error that can be made. Standard IV is a high school- 
grading for a boy of eight, but Arthur seems to justify it. 


The Reasonings of Richard S. Hoes aged eight years three months, 
Standard IV. 


1. He went by train because it was quicker. 

2. He was not right he aut to be at Sunday School. 

3. Dick and Tom because they liked it better. 

4. I would not be certain because every butcher’s shop is not painted red. 


Richard’s promotion to Standard IV at the age of eight was either 
undeserved or has been too much for him. He denies one of the 
premisses in his first answer; he gives an ethical judgment (not a logical 
judgment) on Tommy in his second answer; picks out one pair only in 
his third answer; and, in his fourth answer, omits to limit his argument 
to the butchers’ shops in.a particular road, which he was required to do. 
I should be disposed to put Richard in a lower grade for a time. 


The Reasonings of Henry B——, aged ten years six months, 
Standard IV. 
1. He went there by walking, he went by walking because he wanted to see 
how long it took him. 
2. He was wrong because he said he was the only not going for an excursion. 
3. Tom and Dick one day and Tom and Harry a nother time. 
4. I would not be shure because it might not be a butchers shop and be 
painted red. 


Henry has clearly grasped the problem in Answers 2 and 4, but he 
is completely baffled by the first question, and can find two pairs only 
in three things taken two at atime. It is, however, a quite satisfactory 
paper for a boy in Standard IV. 


The Reasonings of Frederic S——, aged ten years seven months, 
Standard III. 
1. He went by bus because he would get quicker. 
2. Tommy was wrong because their was another boy that had not gone. 
3. Tom and Dick Harry and Tom. 
4. Yes Because every butchers’ shop was painted red. 


Frederic fails in all his answers except the second, which is quite 
clear and good. 
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The Reasonings of Arthur M——, aged ten years six months, 
Standard III. 

He went by bus because he did not go by tramcar or by train. 

The boy did not go because he was a bad boy. 

Tom and Dick then Harry. 

No”’ because butchers shops are not painted red. 


ee SS 


The first answer is good and clear; in the second answer Arthur 
becomes ethical instead of logical; the third answer gives one pair 
only ; and in the fourth the point is missed that only the butchers’ shops 
in one road are in question. 


The Reasonings of Charles H——, aged ten years seven months, 
Standard III. 


1. He could go in a cart. 

2. Tommy was right, the ether boy ort to be in school. 
3. They all ort to go together. 

4. No Yes I would go up and see 


Charles is not without mental ingenuity ; but premisses do not bind 
him. The experimenter is laconically reminded that he has left out 
‘“‘carts’’ in his possibilities of travel. The second and third answers are 
both solutions in ethics, not in logic; and in his fourth answer, after 
oscillating between certainty and uncertainty, he cuts the Gordian knot 
by boldly asserting that he would go up and see. 


The Reasonings of Robert M——, aged ten years four months, 
Standard III. 

he did not go atal 

Tommy was rong 

let to (two) go out then let the other boy go out with a nother boy. 


Serre re 


I would not be certain. 
It mite be some other shop painted red. 


Robert is clear and good in Answer 4; he settles the problem his 
own way in Answers 1 and 3; he evidently thought the experimenter 
was “‘bluffing’’ in Question 1, saying first that Johnny went and then 
that he did not go; and he gets a second pair (a frequent device) by 
importing an outsider. He is not marked correct in Answer 2, for he 
gives no reason for his answer. This is not a strong set of answers for 
a ten-year-old boy in a school of this class. 


The Reasonings of Sidney B——, aged nine years seven months, 

Standard III. 

1. He went by bus. Because I think I can tell. 

2. He was right when all the boys had gone for an Excursion. Why I think 
I can tell is because I think so. 

3. Harry and Tom the first time. And Harry and Dick the second time. 

4. I would be certain. If all the butchers shops were all red I would be 
certain it was a butchers’ shop. 


Sidney is a boy, though in Answers 1 and 2 he gives what are said 
to be *‘girls’ reasons.’’ He is not right in Answers 3 and 4, though his 
errors are good ones. 
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The Reasonings of Harry C——, aged eight years two months, 

Standard II. 

1. Johnny went to see his aunt. There were only three ways in which He 
did go by bus. 

2. Tommy was not right. because there was another boy in the street wich 
went to the same Sunday School. 

3. Dick and Harry could go out together. 

4. Yes because you could see the meet in the shop. 

Harry does not know why he is able to tell Johnny went by ’bus: he 
is not very clear and reasonable in his second answer: he can pick out 
one pair only: and finds another method of decision in his fourth answer, 
or, rather thinks he does, for he has decided already that it is a 
butcher’s shop and only appeals to the meat for confirmation. 


IX.—SOME SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
REASONINGS FROM SCHOOL ‘‘A.D.” BOYS. 


I am afraid that, in my desire to show the kind of errors made, 
I have not, with the exception of those of the first class, made a 
selection of papers which adequately represents the high level of 
reasoning capacity to which the boys of this well-situated school 
undoubtedly attain. Let me correct the impression by means of a 
few of the better papers from the lower classes. 


The Reasonings of Edward M——, aged eight years nine months, 

Standard IV. 

1. He went by bus. Because he could not go by train or tramcar, because it 
says he could not. 

2. He was wrong. Because not all the boys except him had gone. 

3. Tom & Harry. Tom & Dick. Dick & Harry. 

4. JI would be certain. Because the blood is red. 

Only the last answer calls for comment. Edward is probably giving 
a reason why the shop is red, and, this being satisfactory, it clinches, 
in his mind, the likelihood that the shop is a butcher’s. I do not know 
that his fallacy has been classified, but it is very common with young 
and undeveloped children. The answers to this question given by boys 
and girls in poor neighbourhoods are full of sanguinary references. 


The Reasonings of Alfred H——, aged nine years six months, 
Standard IV. 

1. Bus, there were 3 ways of going he did not go by train nor by tramcar so 
he must have went there by bus. 

2. He was rong, Because he said that every boy in his Sunday school had gone 
for an Excursion but there was a boy seen just after he said it that came from the 
same school. 

3. Tom and Dick, Tom and Harry, Dick and Harry. 

4. No, Because there might be another shop painted red. 

Alfred’s answers are quite correct, and are very good indeed for a 
nine-year-old boy. 


The Reasonings of Edward P——-, aged ten years ten months, 
Standard V. 
1. I can tell which way Johnny went to his aunt. There were three ways to 
go, by train, bus or tramcar. He did not go by train or tramcar. Therefore he 
went by bus. 
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2. Tommy said that he was the only boy in his Sunday School that had not 
gone to an excursion. He was wrong because he saw another boy belonging to his 
school that had not gone for the excursion. 

3. Tom and Dick, Dick and Harry, and Tom and Harry. 

4. I would not be certain because other shops besides butchers’ shops might be 


painted red. 


No comment but praise is necessary. 


The Reasonings of Arthur S——, aged eleven years one month, 
Standard ex-VII. 

1. He went by ’bus.—Reason :—He did not go by tramcar or train, and, as it 
was too far to walk, and the bus being the only remaining means of conveyance he 
must have gone by ’bus. 

2. He was wrong.-—Reason :—-He said he was the only one who had not gone 
on the excursion. But he was not the only one, for he saw a boy in his Sunday 
School who had not gone. 

3. Tom and Dick; Tom and Harry; Dick and Harry. 

4. I would not be certain that it was a butcher’s shop, even if it was painted 
red, because other shops might be painted the same colour. 


Arthur’s answers are excellent; he is admittedly the ablest eleven- 
year-old boy in the school. To be in the first class of this school at 
eleven years of age is a triumph. 


The Reasonings of Frederic F——, aged 12 years four months, 
Standard VII. 
1. Johnny went by ‘bus, because he did not go by tramcar, nor train, and it 
was too far to walk, and there was only one way left and that was by. ’bus. 
2. Tommy was wrong, because if all the boys went except him he would not 
have seen one of them playing in the street directly afterwards. 
3. Tom and Dick. 
Dick and Harry. 
Harry and Tom. 
4. I would not be certain. Although all the butchers’ shops are painted red 
there might be an oil-shop or a boot-shop that is also painted red. 


Frederic’s answers are clear and complete. 


The Reasonings of Louis B——, aged thirteen years two months, 
Standard VII. 

1. Johnny went by bus, because there were only three ways of going, and he 
did not go by two of them, he must have gone by the third. 

2. Tommy was wrong in what he said, because if all the boys that went to 
the Sunday School for an Excursion but him, the boy that he saw afterwards would 
have gone too. 

3. Tom and Dick, Tom and Harry, Dick and Harry. 

4. I should not be certain whether it was a butchers shop, because there 
might be another shop painted red in that road. 


The above is another excellent set of answers, and the reader may 
hasten to the conclusion that all the older boys in this school have con- . 
siderable reasoning ability. Let me give one set of answers from a 
thirteen-year-old boy which will dispel this notion. 
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The Reasonings of Alfred C——, aged thirteen years six months, 

Standard IV. 

1. he walked or bus ) 

1. he went buy bus for he could not! do eny thing els 

2. the boy how was playing was just the same as Tommy he did not go fore 
an Excursion 

3. Tom and Dick would go, the other boy would be left out. 

4. Yes becouse you sed that evry butchers shops were painted red so if you 
sed that every shope was painted red it would be a butchers shope. 

Arthur’s first answer (second shot) is marked right; the rest are 
all badly wrong. It seems to me incontestable that, if this was all that 
this boy could attain to in a good school at thirteen and a half years of 
age, he was not fit for the ordinary curriculum of our elementary schools 
at all. He is not ‘‘defective’’ in the technical sense, but he is certainly 
a suitable case for instruction in a ‘‘backward’’ class. Some of these 
children appear to exist in every school, however well situated, though 
the number is very, very small in a school of this type. Let me give 
two more sets of illustrative answers, one from an able boy and one 
from a very weak one. . 


The Reasonings of William’ S——, aged fourteen years five months, 
Standard ex-VII. 


1. Johnny went by ’bus to see his aunt. For the sum tells us he did not go by 
train or tramcar, therefore his only alternative now is the ’bus. 

2. I think Tommy was wrong in saying he was the only boy who did not go 
to the Excursion. 

Perhaps the other boy he saw was supposed to have gone, but it is very plain 
to me that this other boy could not be in two places at the same time. 

3. The friends were Tom, Dick and Harry. 

They always went out in pairs. 
The different pairs are— 

Tom and Dick 

Tom and Harry. 

Dick and Harry. 

4. I should not be certain that it was a butcher’s shop, unless I saw the name 
over the shop or what was in the shop for other shops as well as butcher’s shops 
could be painted red. 

William’s answers are all correct. His second answer is rather 
unique, for it expresses the proposition about the nature of things 
without which there would be no relevance in the formal reasoning. 


The Reasonings of Robert R——, aged fourteen years five months, 

Standard V. 

1. He went by car. 
2. Tommy was not right in saying all the boys went one dident. 
3. (No answer given.) 

1 4. Yes because all the butchers shops were painted red. 

Robert’s second answer is right; the third is omitted; the fourth 
is wrong but not badly wrong. I am not quite sure whether Robert is 
fit for this school or not; he is certainly weak, and I hardly think would 
do much in Standard V, though this,is a low grading for a boy of 
fourteen and a half years of age. 
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X.—THE METHOD OF MARKING THE 
CHILDREN’S ANSWERS. 


It looks at first sight as though the appearance of this section 
is a little belated. For, after giving a large number of illustrative 
results and describing them as right or wrong, good and bad, I am 
now setting out to decide, for the first time, how the answers are to be 
marked. But the delay was intentional. In fact, it was not until these 
problems had been worked for me in several schools of different type 
that I really decided precisely how the answers should be marked. 


There are two general considerations which I should like to adduce 
at the outset. It is commonly said that precision is only in place in so 
far as the subject matter really permits of it. This dictum comes, I 
believe, from Aristotle, and conveys a useful warning to us in these 
days of chronoscopes and micrometers, which, of course, have a place 
in ‘‘their’’? place. But there is another consideration which I wish to 
urge, namely, that the refinement of the marking depends upon the 
purpose of the investigation. What are these tests for; who are going 
to use them; and under what conditions are they to be used? 


They are intended, first and foremost, for diagnostic purposes. 
They will be used by people who are not experts in the psychology of 
reasoning, and they must be used under ordinary school conditions. 
These considerations lead us, I think, to prefer a simple marking of 
‘“‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ to a more complicated method; but I expressly 
guard myself against asserting that, for very fine and nice issues, a 
more exact valuation of the worth of each answer would not be 
desirable. Each answer, then, is to be marked simply ‘‘right’’ or 
‘‘wrong.’’ But when is it right? 


About this I think the reader who has been interested in the papers 
worked by the boys has already made up his mind. The first answer 
is considered to be correct if the child comprehends and argues that the 
exclusion of the train and tramcar leaves only one way open. The 
second answer is correct if the child sees and argues that the presence 
of the other boy negates Tommy’s assertion. The third answer is 
correct if three pairs are given. It cannot, of course, be denied that a 
boy who picks out two pairs has done better than a boy who picks out 
one, and that the latter does better than a boy who asserts that you 
can’t get a pair out of three (as some do); still, for present purposes 
it is maintained that to mark merely ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ is sufficient ; 
though I am prepared to admit that this marking makes the rising curve 
of accuracy a little jerky in places. The last answer is marked correct 
if the child sees and argues that he ought not to be certain, for nothing 
is said about other shops in that road; they may be painted red or they 
may not. 


No marks are given for an answer which may have been guessed : 
a reason (where one is asked for) must be given, and a reason adequate 
to determine the conclusion. 


Perhaps I need hardly say that errors in spelling and grammar are 
not considered: these are tests in reasoning, and are marked solely with 
regard to the rational processes (if any) employed. 
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XI.—REASONING ABILITY AND AGE IN 
Nei OO Rea wAL Dar BOYS. 


It was quite obvious from a perusal of the answers that age was 
an important factor in the determination of the boys’ capacities ; though 
there were a few stupid boys who were quite old. Let me set out the 
correct answers for the various age-groups in the school. We shall 
cut right across the ordinary school-grading into classes, and put 
together all the boys of eight years, nine years, and so on up to fifteen 
years. The marks tabled are the number of correct answers out of four. 


TABLE I.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING ABILITY 
AND AGE IN SCHOOL “A.D.” Boys. 


Average Age. Average No. of 

Ages. No. of Boys. yrs. mths. Correct Answers. 
15 years ee 2 oie Raaed+ 5 4-00 
4, Oy 19 146 Bg 
itm 45 13 5-0 3 +33 
ache 40 2a An4 PCM 
Cee ag 1M ee 2°96 
EU ss 51 LO 4-6 Axat 
Ons 45 Fe Bas Lv A3 
Sat ss ay a Se ee. 1:08 


COMMENTS ON TABLE I. 


It is quite clear that there is high positive relationship between 
reasoning ability and age. A word is necessary about the apparent halt 
at the age of twelve years. For three preceding years an average of 
twenty-five boys of eleven years of age had left the school annually to 
commence attendance at secondary schools, including those who obtained 
scholarships. The Central School system was not then in operation. 
Practical teachers will need no further argument to agree with my 
assertion that all the marks for children over eleven in this school are 
therefore somewhat too low. | 


XII.—REASONING ABILITY AND SCHOOL GRADING IN 
os (O19) bye Wl Bb PON LOR ee 


Is this reasoning capacity, therefore, merely a function of age? Are 
we going to be told that it is quite a reasonable thing to classify boys 
on a basis of age only? Do not the illustrative sets of answers that have 
already been given show that young boys are often more capable than 
older ones? These questions shall be answered, as well as a very 
pertinent one put by the head master. His question ran thus: “‘I have 
based my school classification almost wholly on what I conceived to be 
a boy’s intelligence. I have paid almost no regard to age, and not very 
much to pedagogical proficiency. Have I been wrong after all?” 
I will try to answer this important question; but I must say in advance, 
that I hardly hoped to convince the head master even if the figures ran 
against him; for he was a good practical psychologist himself, and had 
done, under my guidance, the first ergographic work on Mental Fatigue 
that had ever been carried out in English schools. But let the figures 
speak for themselves. . 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE II. 


These figures are highly significant. There is, quite obviously, a 
much closer relationship between reasoning ability and school-grading 
than there is between reasoning ability and age. We may note how 
sharply the curve of proficiency rises from Standard I to [IV as compared 
with the slow rise (see Table I) from eight to ten years of age, and 
indeed the marked nature of the differences generally between the 
standard groups as compared with those between the age groups. If 
the head master grades on intelligence and if our tests measure intelli- 
gence, there is certainly a marked congruity between the two sorts of 
intelligence which we are estimating. But we can go a step further. 
We can find boys of the same age in different standards. Let us see 
what the relationships are within the various age-groups. Is the school- 
grading congruent with our results when we consider each age-group 
separately ? 


COMMENTS ON TABLE III. 


I suggest that the steady decline in reasoning ability from the 
higher to the lower school-grading whilst the ages remain the same 
is a striking corroboration of the conclusion that reasoning capacity is 
much more closely related to natural intelligence than to age. If we 
look at the second section of the table, which gives the results for all 
the boys of fourteen years of age, we find the ex-VII boys (the first 
class) averaging 3.9 correct answers, the Standard VII boys averaging 
3.2, the Standard VI boys averaging 2.5, and the Standard V boy 
obtaining one correct answer. The marks for the boys of thirteen years 
of age show a similar decline from the higher to the lower gradings. It 
would be wearisome and unnecessary to repeat this statement for every 
age-group. There is one break only throughout the school in the 
regularity of this relationship—the twelve-year-old boys of Standard IV 
are better than the twelve-year-old boys of Standard V. Those who are 
accustomed to experimental work with school children will, I think, be 
surprised to find such regular and consistent results and such regular 
relationships between these results and school-gradings. The causes in 
this case are mainly two in number. The first is the capacity of the 
experimenter (in this case the head master) to handle classes of children 
and get ‘‘true’’ results; and the second is, of course, the nature of the 
school organization. Any psychological experimenter who works without 
a full understanding of the nature and difficulties of school organization 
and the ‘‘bent,’’ so to speak, of the head master’s promotions, will 
doubtless get results; but for all practical purposes they are likely to be 
more misleading than enlightening. In this case, the head master 
organized on “‘intelligence’’ and, being a good practical psychologist, 
did it very well. Hence, in my judgment, the close relationship between 
his school-grading and the results of the tests of reasoning ability. But 
the figures supply another means of checking the excellence of the 
classification. Not only should able boys be promoted; they obviously 
have been in this case. There is another criterion. The boys within the 
same class or standard will quite obviously be of different ages. If the 
school is organized on “‘intelligence’’ and if my exercises in reasoning 
ability are a good test of intelligence, the different age-groups within the 
~same standard should obtain approximately the same mark. Let us see 
how far this is the case in School ‘‘A.D.”’ 
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TABLE II.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING ABILITY 
AND SCHOOL GRADING IN SCHOOL “ A.D.” Boys. 


Average Age. Average No. of 
School Grading. No. of Boys. | yrs. mths. Correct Answers. 
StandardeE x-VII .:. 30 iad Tog 3°93 
2 Mei leoern 26 ah |e Va | ele ie 
£ a OR Be Be? be hes 3°07 
£ Vie ca bead aay Pht 2°86 
i 1 Ry Aol Wie te 3: sais 10 O PAOV AS 
ie TES eater ae Oh. 9 4 1 Ps: 
e 1d er lene ey Bae ae 


TABLE III.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND SCHOOL GRADING WITHIN EACH 
6e ” 
AGE-GROUP IN SCHOOL A.D.” Boys. 


Avge. Age. Average No. of 


Age. School Grading. No. of Boys. yrs. mths. Correct answers. 
Pawears: Standard. ox Neu lek ose eee UL ira Maan 449 
Pevears “StandatdvExe Vil assole La, SF “9 

a :. VII areola Git 6) BixZ 
ss - VI ye ti 640 Le 
a " V 1 LAO 1-0 
13 years Standard Ex-VII 15 £374 448 eh) 
i ‘ VII 14 ror OF 0 3°6 
Pa ‘ VI 9 je is ff 8 SES: 
i Fl V 6 Rao *0 a3 
i x IV 1 TOG 1-0 
12 years Standard Ex-VII 1 DOV ERG 4-0 
te VII 6 Tae O 3°6 
4 re evel et 1 ANNs BN Sth | 
ys | V 8 12.476 Dias 
je IV 4 Pos Pate, 
11 years Standard Ex-VII 1 VaR §, 4-0 
43 7. Vit 24 Ves LP wD 
s . VI 18 it Cea 8 370 
és i V 19 Li 40 3-0 
nt iH IV 8 LS) 2n6 
n i III 2 PO Pat, 
10 years Standard VII 1 10 10-0 4-0 
e a VI tA ade ee egaae APE wr A 3°0 
Ba = V CRs WY RUN ee ee AE TT 2:9 
m3 . IV bin LO eee OL Oye A 2:0 
- FF II] gh ela iton 3 One eG 1-6 
Ke re II aa CBN RPO LD AY Bs) 0-0 
9 years Standard V | Pca Ey 9) 8*0 Rane) 
is di IV faded 2) 9 4:0 246 
4 es III By eRe eS CONT NRE Yt 1:3 
a BS II PEN er has By kPa! Die Bee 0-0 
8 years Standard IV Furie LAAN SURED OL ESN 7 Sebo eet ext be 8 
7 35 II] SAMA et ON AY BR Us a ee 
ey sy II Pers to LS Grae oan nit Pater as 
EL ET a a TE 
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TABLE IV.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND AGE WITHIN EACH STANDARD OR 
6é 3° 
Grass or ScHOOL ‘'A:D.” Boys. 


Avge. Age. Avge. No, of 


School Grading. Age. No. of Boys. yrs. mths. Correctanswers. 

renee eee eal Oo VEATS ci.) WANs a Genel eed 4-0 
a 0 es von tid Bee ea ae 3°9 

“ heey SPUR Vin A Peet IK By 2 O's 3-9 

a Lee sic) Wikteh yea, ere 4-0 

My (Gh ieee eM es ere nb ky 4-0 
Standard VII 14 years 5 14 6:0 mf 4 
+ PEMGLILD hla, 14 Mute Gra) 396 

oa Vl aang. 6 Lea 301 

hf At ke Rae 2 ERS Fa) 525 

i! a hs A 8 Sp bie 1 10 10:0 i 
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Re ened Sa tEbS Mk 9 1S uSa0 rl | 

4 aa, i Bae 12s Sy | 

% Lie 18 Lia oes 3-0 

2s AOR: Z LOT yok) BEY | 
Standard V 14 years 1 14. 5:0 1-0 
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a |e oe 8 ee ae > EARS 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE IV. 


Obviously, the classification as measured by the results of these 
tests quite successfully passes our second criterion on the whole. But 
there are one or two exceptions. One of the two fourteen-year-old boys 
in Standard VI who gets only two correct answers is fairly obviously 
put in that class because he is fourteen years of age, not because he is 
an intelligent boy. The same thing is undoubtedly true of the fourteen- 
year-old boy in Standard V, whilst more than one of the eight twelve- 
year-old boys are much below the standard level. The thirteen-year-old 
boy in Standard IV is also obviously there because he is old and not 


: 
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because he is intelligent. There is one instance to the contrary, One 
of the two eleven-year-old boys in Standard III has given three excellent 
answers, and is wrongly graded from the point of view of rational 
intelligence. But I am quite well aware there must be some such cases 
in every school, for boys who have recently entered may be intelligent, 
but may also be so backward in the work of the school curriculum that 
a short sojourn in a low class is a necessity. 

Grading on “‘intelligence’’ then implies the non-promotion of stupid 
boys as well as the rapid promotion of capable ones, and the former 
criterion has not been so well observed in this school as the latter. Of 
course one cannot keep big, old, and non-progressive boys for ever in 
the lower standards; some day, doubtless, provision will be made for 
them in separate schools or classes with a graded curriculum of their 
own; meanwhile, we must expect to find a few such cases wrongly 
graded in most, if not in all schools. 

| Probably, experienced teachers may be inclined to try for them- 
selves, by using the above tests, how far the grading of their schools 
corresponds to a grading on reasoning ability measured in the way I 
have described. The more cautious, doubtless, will wait for further 
evidence, which I hope to give in the next and succeeding sections. 


(Hndeor Partner. 


TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION NOTICES. 


MemsBeErsS of the Training College Association are asked especially to 
note the communication from the President and Executive Committee 
which will be found on pp. 183-189. The whole matter is up for 
consideration at the Annual Meeting on Jan. 6th. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., has very kindly consented to 
address the Association at the Annual Meeting in London. 

The detailed programme for the Bangor Conference is not yet 
ready. A general scheme for the four days has been considered, and 
a complete programme will be published shortly. It is hoped to combine 
work and pleasure as attractively as a centre like Bangor makes 
possible. The charge for board-residence at the University Hall will 
be 35s. for the whole period. It is the first effort of the kind the 
Association has made. It rests with members to make it a success. 

Members of the Association will be interested to know that 
Professor Valentine, of the University of Birmingham, a member of 
the Executive, has written a little book dealing with the new psychology. 
It will be published very shortly by Christophers. 


NOTICE. 


THE following issues of the Journal are badly needed :— 


V Glau asale DNS: he) BUC os 
Vola VL SAN Gis 


The Editor will be glad to hear of any unwanted copies. 
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THE DREAMS AND DAY-DREAMS OF A DELINQUENT 
GIRL. 


BY CYRIL BURT: 


LTT. 


I PROPOSE, in this section of my paper, to consider the day-dream as 
typical of the thinking of childhood ; and to examine, through an analysis 
of the concrete specimen I have already narrated, some of the distinctive 
attributes and special tendencies that characterize childish modes of 
thought. These primitive qualities of intellectual life persist, we shall 
find, into later years; and there account, by their infantile peculiarities, 
for certain undercurrents, seemingly abnormal, to be found incongruously 
emerging even in adult behaviour—the irrationality, for example, of 
dreams and of delinquencies viewed as activities of a full-grown intelli- 
gence. Even the inspired creations of mature artistic genius seem in 
part the upshot of latent mental workings of the same irresponsible 
kind. ‘‘Justice,’? says Stevenson, ‘‘has never been done to the un- 
plumbed childishness of man’s imagination.’’’. 

The day-dream which I have chosen to analyse has the form of a 
home-made fairy-tale. Fairy-tales, such as those compiled and made popu- 
lar by students of folk-lore and philologists, are themselves to be looked 
upon as the thought-products of the childhood of humanity. Their 
quaint exuberance delights, and always has delighted, the child of 
whatever race or epoch, holding him with an instant fascination that 
proves at once their near affinity to the natural disposition of the infant 
mind. The appeal is unmistakable. But whether the spell is as whole- 
some as it is irresistible, whether the young and credulous - intellects 
that we are seeking to imbue with the truth, and to train into true ways 
of thinking, should be exposed to such wild and whimsical prattling, 
and brought carelessly up from the cradle on fiction at once so fantastic, 
and so far removed from modern life and modern knowledge, 
these are scruples over which the conscientious teacher has often been 
disposed to shake his head. In the daily press* the question has been 
‘reopened by the anxious parent; and discussed, or decided, from stand- 
points mutually conflicting. The truth is, however, that the whole issue 
forms one which can never satisfactorily be dealt with until the inner 
psychological nature of the traditional stories themselves has been more 
thoroughly explored and understood. 


* For the plain, non-technical reader there can be no fitter introduction to the 
present subject than the brief psychological essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. Him- 
self an habitual day-dreamer, he reverts to these problems time after time: see, for 
example, his disquisition on ‘Child’s Play’ in ‘‘Virginibus: Puerisque.’’ His chapter 
on ‘The Lantern Bearers’ (from which I have quoted above) describes the childlike 
and poetic reveries of the old and the prosaic, illustrating them aptly enough by the 
supposed recondite fantasies of an Old Bailey criminal. The whole essay, together 
with the following ‘Chapter on Dreams,’ in the same volume (‘‘Across the Plains,’’ 
vii and viii), stands as a remarkable anticipation of psycho-analytic doctrines; com- 
pare more especially the account of the hypnagogic origin of many of the essayist’s 
own stories (pp. 159, 166); and the typical Gidipus dream (pp. 161-5) where he 
murders his own father and becomes the beloved of his imaginary step-mother. 
Equally Freudian in its general drift is the same author’s unfinished treatise on 
‘Lay Morals,’’ cf. esp. chap. iii, pp. 33-4. 


* See, for example, ‘“‘Daily News,’’ 1921, Oct. 12-19, and ‘“‘The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement,’’ 1920, March 15, e¢ seq. 
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Let us begin by placing a set of typical fairy-tales by the side of the 
foregoing story-like day-dream; and let us proceed to compare their 
common features, point by point, from the first incident to the last. 
By this double parallel we shall sift out the unessential elements, which 
might else invalidate the solitary day-dream of a single child: and so 
come gradually to distinguish what are the broader and more general 
characteristics that belong to all such products of the imagination, apart 
from any special influence of time, of race, or of individuality. At the 
same time we shall realize in the course of the comparison how curious 
a light the old familiar legends, handed down from the earliest ages, 
will cast upon the more obscure and less accessible speculations of a 
particular child of to-day.° 

Those who are conversant with recent writings of psycho-analysts 
will be aware that the proposed comparison, which to the uninitiated 
must seem far-fetched and frivolous, is by no means altogether new.* 


* I may here deal with a question that may seem to shake the whole comparison. 
How far is Nellie’s day-dream simply borrowed straight from the fairy-tales them- 
selves? There is a fragment of truth in the suggestion; but it is far from a 
complete explanation of the analogies. In discussing the day-dream with the girl 
herself, the very first train of thought (it will be recollected) led back to a picture- 
book, containing the story of Cinderella, and given to her on her fifth Christmas by 
her father. Undoubtedly the contents supplied important material for her day- 
dreams in their early form. So far, however, as I have been able to ascertain, there 
was in all the versions of the story with which Nellie was familiar no allusion what- 
ever to a step-mother. She inserts a cruel step-mother, and she drops the ‘ugly 


sisters.’ Clearly she is actively, although unconsciously, fitting the tale to what 
she feels to be her own particular situation. The oniy other fairy-tales with which 
Nellie seems ever to have been acquainted are ‘‘Bluebeard,’’ “‘Aladdin,’’ ‘‘Beauty and 


the Beast,’’ and ‘‘The Babes in the Wood.’’ Each of these, except the first, she 
knows, not from books, but from pantomimes; and here she recalls no coherent 
plot, but only the jokes, the dresses, and the scenic spectacle. 

In an indirect fashion, and by a devious route, the theme of the typical fairy-tale 
has, beyond doubt, profoundly aided Nellie’s imaginings. The popular novel of the 
present time owes quite as much to primitive topics and plots, deriving ultimately 
from traditional sources, as do the tales of Boccaccio or the plays of Shakespeare 
to the legendary tales and the popular fabliaux, from which these more celebrated 
authors so freely purloined. One of the earliest of social romances, ‘the ancestress 
of all English novels since’--Samuel Richardson’s ‘‘Pamela’’—dealt with the troubles, 
the marriage, and the consequent promotion of a servant-girl; and is plainly 
modelled upon the generdl Cinderella scheme. It has, in turn, handed on a service- 
able prototype to innumerable writers of cheap fiction. Nellie (see previous article, 
p. 10) revels in the stereotyped romances of the late Charles Garvice. By dint of 
sheer reiteration, the orthodox history of the poor girl and her rich fiancé has become 
one of Nellie’s most familiar conceptions. But again, it is to be noted, the step- 
mother fantasy is missing from most, if not all, of the novels she has devoured. 

Even if we concede as much as possible to these suggestions, we have still to 
ask why is it that a plot or succession of plots of this particular pattern—to wit, the 
Pamela type—has appealed so widely and so long to a vast multitude of sentimental 
readers? Thus ultimately we are thrown back upon our original hypothesis, namely 
that there must be some essential condition in human nature and in human life—or, 
at least, in the special susceptibilities of certain immature temperaments, when 
thrown into a certain recurring situation—some mood, some answering chord, to 
which such stories bring a deep and an eternal appeal. 


4It is sometimes forgotten that psycho-analytic writers were by no means the 
first to call attention to these parallels. ‘The connection between mythology, religion, 
and poetry, on the one hand, and dreams and dreamy mental states, on the other, has 
long been recognized (cf., e.g., Wundt, ‘‘Volker-psychologie II, i, pp. 527 et seq. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Die Allgemeine Mythologie und ihre Ethnologischen Grundlagen,” 
pp. 149 et seg.). As a rule, dreaming has been treated solely as a source of mythical 
fancies rather than as a co-ordinate result of underlying tendencies which are the 
deeper sources of both (e.g., Laistner, ‘‘Das Ratsel der Sphinx,’’ 1889, p. xiii. 
Ruths, ‘“‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber Musikphantome,’’ 1898, pp. 415-446). 
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Analogies have already been traced between the fantasies of hysterical 
patients and the conceptions of popular mythology, particularly those 
stories traditionally told of national or legendary heroes;*° and an 
attempt has also been made to show that at least two of the mental 
mechanisms that are at work in nocturnal dreaming are clearly and 
copiously exemplified in the themes of the nursery-tale.° These analogies, 
however, to the mind of the beginner are not the most obvious or 
convincing. Nocturnal dreaming is in its products more varied, more 
personal, and more peculiar than the wakeful dreaming of the day-time ; 
and the day-dream, therefore, offers an approach, more easily accepted 
and more readily understood, to the more perplexing problems involved 
in the dream that occurs during sleep. The aberrations of the hysterical 
and of the semi-insane, it is true, formed the origin and the foundation 
of psycho-analytic inguiry; and of all such material are now by far the 
most thoroughly understood. Yet for the teacher these again present 
hardly the most suitable starting point; to him they must appear far 
less typical, and much further removed from his general experience, 
than the eccentricities of delinquents: we have all had to do with 
naughty children; indeed, we have all been naughty ourselves; but we 
have never, or believe that we have never, been insane, and have seldom 
had first-hand acquaintance with madness. Nor are we much more at 
home with mythology. The murder of Laius, the mourning of Electra, 
the dismemberment of Chronos by his son and rival Zeus, seem equally 
foreign to us, equally distant. Fairy-tales, on the other hand, we know 
by heart. Snow-white, Little Red Riding Hood, Beauty and the Beast, 
still appear, in the nursery and in the infants’ school, playing a living 
and a lively rdle: while the myths of Hercules and the legends of Troy, 
even when nearly as familiar, are felt to be litthke more than dead relics 
of an antiquated past, obsolete memorials of an alien people that perished 
three thousand years ago. 

I shall here confine myself almost exclusively to those fairy-tales in 
which the central figure of the story is a girl, dismissing, except for 
stray supplementary allusions, those in which the leading réle is played 
by a boy, a man, or a talking animal. For simplicity of reference, I 
shall quote chiefly from an English translation of the Teutonic Kinder 
und Hausmdarchen collected by the brothers Grimm.” My choice falls 
At least one earlier English writer, however, has approached the newer and truer 
point of view (Miss Cobbe, *“‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’’ Nov., 1870), arguing that a 
fundamental “‘law of the human mind’’—the ‘‘myth-making tendency” (as she calls 
it) which continually transmutes wishes into images and sentiments into ideas— 
accounts alike for dreams, for day-dreams, and for myths. Of late, the psychological 
explanation has been overshadowed by the astronomical, which finds in myths and 
folk-tales chiefly a personification of the processes of nature—of the cycle of the 
seasons, or of the rising and the setting of the sun and moon and stars. The 
psycho-analytic interpretation of mythology begins with Freud’s comparison of the 
legend and drama of C%dipus with the strange attitudes and passions implied in 
certain typical dreams and in the psychology of neurotics (‘‘Interpretations of 


Dreams,”’ pp. 221-225). The analogies thus suggestively indicated have been worked 
more completely out by the writers named below. 


° Rank, “‘The Myth of the Birth of the Hero,”’ Id., ‘‘Psychoanalytische Beitrage 
zur Mythenforschung.’’ Abraham, “‘Dreams and Myths.’’ Jung, ‘‘Psychology of » 
the Unconscious.”’ 


° Ricklin, “‘Wish Fulfilment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales.’’ 


‘The edition which I have used is that published by George Routledge and Sons 
in their ‘Prize Library.” This appears to be the version most familiar to school 
children ; and has the further merit of containing, with but very silght expurgations, 
almost every one of the stories included in the original German. 
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upon this particular series because it is the most accessible to the 
general reader in this country; and, by limiting my comparisons princi- 
pally to one representative group, I conceive that he will best gain 
some estimate of the comparative frequency or rarity of the resemblances 
to be discovered. A few recurring features, particularly those missing 
from the material thus selected, I shall be forced to illustrate from a 
somewhat wider field, embracing day-dreams from other children and 
folk-stories from other lands. 

Fairy-tales and day-dreams, then—these are the twin sources from 
which I hope to derive some concrete notion, some rough comprehen- 
Sive picture, of the drift and prevalent direction of childish habits of 
thought. I shall first examine, item by item, the common skeleton or 
framework which seems to animate, or at least to generate, tales and 
reveries of the type I am comparing; and shall then, in a later issue, 
deduce from this comparative analysis the chief psychological features 
that distinguish such fantasies, and mark the processes of mind that 
go to their making, wherever they occur. Throughout I shall have 
room only for a slight and summary statement; but I shall endeavour, 
by plentiful references to the relevant literature, whether psycho- 
analytic, pre-analytic, or non-psychological, to enable the reader to 
follow up for himself, where he so wishes, the hints and indications 
here briefly set down. 

In the day-dream of Nellie Malone there are about twenty separable 
incidents. Though more representative than any other I have yet 
obtained, this number is far from exhausting the catalogue of customary 
thernes. Nor does any fairy-story known to me condense every one of 
these twenty occurrences into a single consecutive tale. The majority 
emphasize some one particular incident, or at most elaborate some short 
selection: so that, the total stock of interesting themes being stringently 
limited, such stories naturally sort themselves into recurrent cycles or 
types. Nevertheless these types overlap considerably.’ And it becomes, 
as a consequence, possible-—and appears to be as legitimate as it is 
convenient—to present the numerous underlying motives as successive 
phases in one continuous plot. 


® About sixty years ago the Rev. S. Baring Gould analysed what he termed the 
‘radical types of household stories’ (Appendix to W. Henderson’s “‘Notes on the 
Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England,’’ ist Edition, 1866; omitted in 
subsequent editions). He distinguished some fifty-one types ; and his classification 
has an intimate bearing upon a problem that will presently emerge. He arranges 
his various types first into two main groups: the one consisting of what he terms 
‘family’ stories, the other of what he terms ‘miscellaneous’ stories. In the miscel- 
laneous group he places only nineteen types out of the fifty-one. Thus by far the 
greater number of the stories deal with the relations of the various members of the 
family. The ‘family’ group is again sub-divided: the first class consists of stories 
relating to husband and wife; the second, of stories relating to parents and their 
children; the third, of stories relating to brothers and sisters; and the fourth, to 
persons betrothed. In the second and third of these classes—those, namely, where 
children are concerned—he places eighteen types, more than one-third of the whole 
collection ; and it is interesting to note that, in the further sub-divisions of the second 
class, three of the four sub-classes relate respectively to children who have step- 
parents, to children who have been deserted by their parents, and to daughters whom 
their fathers propose to marry. 

This classification, therefore—which of course was undertaken upon purely 
empirical grounds, with no reference whatever to later psycho-analytic theories— 
provides a strong and independent corroboration of the thesis I shall presently 
maintain, namely, that fairy-tales, like the day-dreams of children, centre very 
frequently around problems arising from the psychological relations of various 
members of the same family, one with another. 
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What, then, is the hypothetical structure, the broad generic outline, 
of this fundamental story? And what underlying motives does it betray? 

(1) The heroine of the typical fairy-story is, in the outset of the 
narrative, living usually in circumstances of extreme unhappiness and 
deprivation. She is shown destitute of almost every primitive pleasure 
that a young girl would naturally long for—without money, without 
comfort, without affection, lacking even clothes and food. It becomes, 
we shall see, the central purpose of the story to relate, how, and through 
what successive difficulties and with what unexpected aid, she comes at 
last to riches and honour. | Since, in these simple tales, wealth, power, 
and the good-will of others, are everywhere accepted as unfailing keys 
to all the happiness that can be wanted, the fundamental motive of the 
story, the mainspring of the plot and its unfolding, thus proves to be 
a progressive wish-fulfilment—the imaginary gratification upon a super- 
lative scale of every natural desire.’ 

Here, then, is the leading characteristic of the fairy-tale; the true 
ground of its invention and rehearsal. The author, the reciter, the 
listener, and the heroine, are all fulfilling their secret desires. The 
heroine of the romance finds her wishes gratified by the special devices 
of wizardry: purses fill themselves; tables lay themselves; and to utter 
a prayer to a magic ring, an enchanted lamp, or a benevolent fairy, is 
a sufficient formula for every need. The inventor of the romance, so 
far as he is drawing upon his own emotional experience, also satisfies, 
by the happy turn he contrives to give to the plot, whatever would have 
been his own desires in similar conditions. The reciter of the romance, 
to be a vivid and sympathetic interpreter, must be moved like a man 


° This is the central thesis of Dr. Ricklin’s monograph cited above (p. 144). 
A better formula than wish-fulfilment would be ‘the working-out of a conative 
tendency.’ This term, sufficiently familiar in English psychology, would have several 
advantages over the more usual phrase, which, though more widely intelligible, is 
less technically precise. Except in popular metaphor, a conative tendency does not 
become a wish until there is consciousness of its presence and of its aim; and many 
of the so-called wishes that underlie our day-dreams are unconscious. Secondly, 
conations include tendencies to avoid, as well as tendencies to seek—fears and 
aversions as well as wishes and desires. It is true that in day-dreams and fairy-tales 
the dreamer or listener—like the hero who wished to shiver (Grimm, p. 17)—seems 
almost to seek and enjoy the terror and the disgust; and that what superficially 
seems a negative tendency of horror or anxiety rests often upon a deeper positive 
tendency not unconnected with sex—as though the individual experiencing it was 
flying from his own sex-instinct, and was disgusted at his own wish for the thrill of 
being disgusted (compare again the suggestive circumstances in which the yearning 
to shiver was eventually gratified, and the apprehensive acquiescence of the bride of 
the frog-prince, Grimm, p. 9). Yet this does not prove that to fear is the same as 
to wish, or that the instinct of disgust is identical with, or a part of, the sex instinct. 
The impulses to self-preservation are under certain circumstances (e.g., in children 
if not in adults, and in war if not in peace) as powerful as the impulse to preserve 
and to propagate the race. If it be objected that the wish for self-preservation 
implies a predominating love of self; and that self-love, or ‘narcissism,’ is only one 
particular form of love, which again must rest on the instinct of love, 
i.e., on the sex-instinct self-directed, we must reply that this argument 
confuses love as an instinct with love as a sentiment. And in any case, 
without the assumption of the fear-motive, the nightmare, itself so characteristic 
of childhood, seems all but inexplicable. Thirdly, this more general formula would 
cover, not only the type of day-dream studied here—namely, ‘continued stories’— 
but also that commoner and slighter type (such, for example, as those examined 
by Varendonck in his recent volume upon ‘‘The Psychology of Daydreams’’) where 
some perseverating interest returns in an absent-minded moment, aroused perhaps 
by a passing thought or casual sense-perception, to work itself out a little further 
in some transitory and half-involuntary musing, along lines chiefly determined by 
the pleasurable emotions to which they lead. 
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recounting some exploit of his own, or at least the adventure of someone 
as dear to him as his own little hearer; and so lives, as it were all over 
again, through the gradual achievement of the best that can be coveted 
for the fictitious deputy of that fond personage. Most of all, the listen- 
ing child, her mind absorbed in the story, projecting all unconsciously 
her own small soul into the fancied portrait of the heroine, weeps over 
her sorrows, claps hands at her happiness, longing earnestly all the 
while for a safe and joyful ending, and finding always that her hope is 
realized. 

As in the fairy-tale, so in the day-dream: Nellie desires, on her own 
ultimate avowal, a happy home, a loving companion, beautiful dresses, 
and a life of thrilling excitement. All that she has to do is to imagine 
that she possesses them; and, granted that her power of fancy is 
sufficiently vivid, the enjoyment to be extracted from simply thinking 
of these things as actual, is, while it lasts, nearly as intense and nearly 
as satisfying as the pleasure conferred by actual possession. There is 
neither reasoning nor effort. By the easy magic of sheer visualiza- 
tion, by attending purely to the inner pictures of the mental eye, and 
forgetting the real objects visible about her, rags turn to robes, the 
suburban wood becomes a hereditary estate, and the servant girl is 
transfigured into a beautiful princess. Wishes and thoughts are thus 
omnipotent. | 

(2) What, then, is the true psychological nature of these gratified 
wishes and thoughts? Plainly, of the most infantile type. The crudity 
and extravagance of the ambitions so realized, the primitive, materialis- 
tic, and even selfish nature of the desires, are, alike in the fairy-tale 
and in the reverie, childish in the extreme. 

There is, however, in the former, one particular fulfilment that we 
do not usually connect with the aspirations of young children. The 
climax of the narrative is, almost without exception, the marriage of 
the leading personages.” The fairy-tale, indeed, seems to have been 
the earliest form of love-story; and in it the love element is nearly as 
ubiquitous as it is in the novels and romances which in these modern 
days have become so popular with those that have arrived at a marrying 
age. 

We might, therefore, be induced to generalize; and declare that the 
fundamental motive of the typical fairy-story is always a wish of an 
erotic kind, that the terminus is always the fulfilment, in a form 
sufficiently censored or disguised, of some sexual trend. I hold, how- 
ever, that such a generalization is too narrow. Tenable, or at least 
plausible, if its terms are appropriately defined, it is to the ordinary 


Take, as an amazing example of a story to be put into the hands of a young 
child, the very first tale in Grimm, to which I have alluded above. A little princess, 
while at play, is accosted by a stranger’s voice; the stranger, a speaking frog, finds 
her lost ball, asking her in return to love him; later, as the plot unfolds, he insists 
that she grant three definite requests—allow him to enter her house, to sit at the 
same table, and to sleep with her ‘in her own beautiful clean bed.’ The last request 
shocks her so much that she flings the frog against the bedroom wall; he changes 
immediately into a handsome young man: and she goes away with him the next 
morning as his bride. 

In Grimm, out of 126 tales, 72 include the marriage of the hero or heroine. 
The remainder are mostly stories of animals (though even here we have two entitled 
‘‘The Wedding of Mrs. Fox’’) or short and typical folk-stories, or tales in which the 
sex-motive is still evident beneath a thin disguise of symbolism. 

For the frequency of themes of love and marriage in the daydreams of adolescent 
girls, see Stanley Hall, ‘‘Aspects of Child Life and Education,”’ pp. 67-8. 
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person more misleading than helpful. The passions awakened by these 
stories, though primitive enough, are by no means exclusively erotic. 
There are ten or a dozen acknowledged human instincts; and each of 
these universal interests is addressed in its turn. Pugnacity, in the 
numerous duels and battles; acquisitiveness, in the search for hoarded 
gold and treasure; curiosity, in the exploration of strange regions of 
the world; disgust, in the loathsome creatures that are met with, slept 
with, or eaten; fear, in the terrifying situations that are encountered 
(what drama of the Grand Guignol can equal Oh! If I Could But 
Shiver?); ‘‘positive self-feeling’’—or, as we may loosely term it, 
ambition and vanity—in the valiant feats of the hero and the beautiful 
dresses of the heroine; ‘‘negative self-feeling’’-—or humiliation—when 
the hero and heroine are crushed under the power of some cruel giant or 
witch; sorrow, at their early plight; joy, at their eventual triumph; 
affection, in the non-sexual sense of maternal or protective tenderness, 
whether between parent and child, brother and sister, or pitying hero 
and helpless pitiable creature: all these are aroused, one by one, with 
far more directness and with far higher intensity than the emotions 
attaching to sex. Indeed, the true sex motive, the amatory interests 
that are kindled by an erotic tale of mere flirtation or courtship, are in 
the fairy-tale conspicuously rare. Whether owing to repression or not, 
themes and incidents of this latter type appear, if at all, either much 
abridged, or else as indicated merely in a vague and veiled symbolic 
form. 

What has been said of the fairy-story may be repeated of the day- 
dream. To glance at Nellie’s narrative is to discern immediately the 
same broad tendencies at work. The matrimonial interest is, at least 
upon the surface, quite secondary to more childish desires. 

The wishes, then, that such fantasies fulfil are instinctive wishes 
generally. More technically put, the motives inspiring both day-dream 
and fairy-tale are supplied by those inborn conative impulses that are 
inherent in the primary emotions of man. Being hereditary, they 
necessarily provide the most primitive and universal interests, interests 
shared alike by child and savage, as well as by civilized men and women 
of whatever epoch, age, or race. 

(3) Instincts, with their correlated emotions, may be excited by 
stimuli of two kinds: by impersonal objects—food, darkness, sudden 
noises such as thunder, dangerous animals such as big bears and 
crawling snakes; or by personal objects—a strange human being, one 
of the opposite sex, the young of the race, human faces (with perhaps 
other significant parts and products of the body) generally. These 
stimuli all imply situations that in those rude, uncivilized conditions 
among which our race must have evolved were of critical importance 
for the survival of the individual and the species. 

Fairy-tales deal chiefly with these vital situations; and rely, for the 
thrill they evoke, upon portraying such primitive stimuli. The characters 
are mostly human. But even the impersonal objects—like the pig, the 
stick, the fire, the water, in the tale of the Woman with the Crooked 
Sixpence, or the dish that eloped with the spoon and the little dog that 
laughed at the gymnastic feats of the cow—all behave as human 
personages. The animals are almost invariably talking animals: and 
the vain peacock, the cunning fox, the menacing lion and the timid 
mouse, the cruel wolf in the clothing of the harmless sheep, are plainly 
nothing but personal emblems of abstract human qualities. 
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The same predominance of the human interest is still more obvious 
in the day-dream. The emotions are chiefly personal. They are evoked, 
either by men and women, or, in the younger child, by animals and 
inanimate objects affecting his immature mind just as if they were men 
and women in a transformed shape.” 


Fairy-tales, therefore, and day-dreams of the type that we are 
examining” centre round personal problems—problems, that is to say, 
relating to the attitude of persons, or of things viewed anthropomorphi- 
cally as persons, towards the day-dreamer himself. | 


This has an instructive bearing upon the psychology of the delin- 
quent. Delinquents are nearly all of an unstable temperament. And 
unstable individuals are not only imaginative and emotional, but are 
also susceptible, in a degree peculiarly high, of emotions of a personal 
kind. Indeed, delinquency itself is a reaction to a personal kind of 
problem: it consists, by its very definition, in an anti-social offence ; 
that is, in an action directed, overtly or implicitly, against a person or 
body of persons connected with the offender. 


(4) Who, then, are the persons concerned? Who are the people 
that excite these intenser emotions? 


In the fairy-tale the leading personages are, first, of course, the 
heroine herself, from whose point of view the story is invariably told; 
and then the heroine’s own family; that is, chiefly, her present or 
previous father, mother, brothers, or sister, and her future husband, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, and children. 

The problem, therefore, is specifically a family problem. And this 
domestic motive is also operative in the day-dream we have been 
analysing. But how far it is true of all ‘continued stories,’’ or of 
those more particularly of delinquent individuals, is a question that we 
must leave for the present unanswered. It is sufficient to observe that 
an important class, both of day-dreams and of fairy-tales, deal with the 
discontent and mental conflict that arise more particularly from the 
problem of the unsatisfactory parent—unsatisfactory, that is, as things 


‘It is the personal origin and the personal tendency of these feelings which in 
psychoanalytic writings seems mainly intended by the ambiguous and controversial 
adjective ‘sexual.’ All persons are of one sex or the other. Hence, a sexual quality 
can be plausibly claimed for every personal emotion. Where the instinct or sentiment 
is awakened by one whose sex is the same as the possessor’s, it can be denominated 
‘homo-sexual’; where, as more commonly, it is awakened by a person of the opposite 
sex, it can be called (if a specific word is wanted) ‘hetero-sexual’; if the underlying 
sentiment is one not of love, but of hate, it can be called ‘sadistic’; if the prevailing 
emotion is one of fear and subjection, it can be called ‘masochistic’: always the 
sexual colour is still preserved. MacDougall, it will be remembered, though his 
reasoning is not quite convincing, could find no specific emotion corresponding to 
the instinct of sex; and held that, even in sexual relations, the love and the tenderness 
were in their origin maternal. In. any case, some danger seems to be incurred by 
turning to the other extreme, and implying that even filial and parental love is 
primarily sexual. Nevertheless, when we depart from theory and study actual cases, 
certain facts recur; and the unprejudiced analyst finds that he is, with Freud, 
continually confronted by some sexual component mixed with each of these emotions, 
often troublesome just because it is not obvious but repressed. Further, it is to 
be remembered, that at the stage of the fairy-tale, and in the mood of the day-dream, 
the chief interest is still centred upon the child’s own person. He has not found, 
or he is as yet but blindly groping after, some new external object, some other person, 
for his sentiment of love. 


This is not so true of day-dreams of the type mentioned at the close of foot- 
note (9) above, where impersonal problems and situations—still, it is true, thought 
of egocentrically, in relation, that is, to the person day-dreaming—give rise to 
passing reveries. 
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appear to the heroine—and usually solve that problem, and relieve that 
discontent, by exchanging at the last in fancy the uncongenial home 
for a perfect, and substituting for the unsatisfying father or mother 
an ideally agreeable husband or wife. 

(5) It is the child, of course, who is chiefly oppressed by what 
seems to him unsatisfactory in the home of his parents. And the 
heroine in the fairy-tale is usually a child. Where her age is dated or 
calculable exactly, it varies from seven years to fourteen or a little 
beyond.” At times the story begins further back, and opens with 
the recital of the circumstances of the heroine’s birth: but the stage 
of infancy is then rapidly passed over; and the most dramatic events 
take place in later childhood. When the real action of the tale 
commences, the average age of the chief character, at any rate in 
Grimm, lies between ten and eleven. 

The general range thus coincides almost precisely with the period 
during which day-dreams seem in general to originate and develop, 
namely, the pre-pubertal period and its extension into early adoles- 
cence.’* As we have already noted, the wishes, the ideas, the incidents, 
and the dramatis persone, are essentially those that are interesting or 
intelligible to a young person of this moderate mental age. 

It follows that the initial domestic problems faced by the heroine 
of the fairy-tale, and confronting the weaver of analogous day-dreams, 
are the difficulties of a growing child near the threshold of independence, 
looking forward with mingled feelings to the imminent plunge into 
womanhood, to the very time, in fact, when, at any rate in a primitive 
society, one home is about to be exchanged for another, and the state 
of reliance upon parents for the state of reliance upon oneself or one’s 
husband. 

Sometimes besides the heroine there are other children within the 
same family: the heroine is then the youngest;'’ and usually, like 

18 Seven years, in ‘‘Little Snow-White’’; fourteen years, in ‘‘The Woodcutter's 
Child’’; fifteen years, in ‘‘Briar Rose.’’ For boys the range is practically the same: 
Seven years, in ‘“‘The Pink’’ and ‘“‘The Child’s Grave’’; seven years (later fourteen), 
in ‘‘Ferdinand the Faithful’’; eight years, in ‘‘Hans the Hedgehog’’; nine years 
(later ten), in ‘‘Strong Hans’’; twelve years, in ‘‘Taking of the Golden Mountain”’; 
fourteen years, in ‘‘The Giant with the Three Golden Hairs’’; sixteen years, 
in “The Two King’s Children.’’ A common formula is: ‘Now when they were 
grown up.’ But ‘growing up’ means little more than puberty; and, judged by their 
behaviour, their mental age seems usually to range between six and thirteen. 

‘* Compare p. 145, footnote 8. 

'° This is even more evident in tales with male heroes. Take, for a striking 
instance, Jones and Kroft’s ‘‘Folk Tales of the Magyars’’: out of fifty-three, as many 
as twenty-one (as has been noted by other students) deal with the fortunes of a 
youngest son. In other collections (such as Grimm), the proportion is nearly as high: 
but here, as everywhere, much naturally depends upon the social institutions amid 
which the tales take their rise. Some critics, indeed, see in this curious tendency 
nothing but a survival, or an invented explanation, of such old customs of inheritance 
as that known in Germany as /ungsten-Recht and in Britain as Borough-English ; 
under this ruie, while the older sons go forth to seek their fortune and found new 
homesteads, the youngest remains under the protection of the old house, and inherits 
his father’s estate, having in return to tend his father’s tomb and the rites of the 
hearth. I prefer, however, the psychological explanation, in place of, or in supple- 
ment to, the sociological, if only because the former is of universal application, while 
the latter is restricted to certain periods and regions. 

In the analysis of delinquents and neurotics, the child often proves to have 
experienced a profound jealousy, not of the older brother or sister (cf. footnote 4, p...), 
but of the youngest, who, being from birth onwards the more helpless, naturally 
now receives some of the care and attention that formerly was bestowed exclusively 


upon the older, and so seems to him (as Jacob did to Esau) to be usurping the 
elder’s birthright. eh ade, 
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Cordelia in the tragedy of Lear (a tragedy itself derived from Celtic 
folk-lore), the youngest of three children of the same sex.’* In such a 
case the dissatisfaction that the child feels towards its parents ‘is 
usually extended towards the other members of the family, particularly 
to the oldest, as the most powerful rival in virtue of his size and 
strength; occasionally to the youngest (if there is one younger than 
the heroine), as the chief competitor for the indulgence and loving 
attention of the mother or father of all. Naturally, if the story is 
told, or the day-dream is dreamt, from the standpoint of the youngest, 
the youngest is not himself openly stigmatized as jealous; his jealousy 
is, as it were, projected—not, it may be, without some justification—into 
the mind of the other. 

Now, in actual fact, the appreciator of childish tales is naturally 
himself a child, and usually a little one: he is, therefore, in most cases 
the youngest of his family, and so (with Benjamin in the Scriptures’’) 
the favourite of his parents. Such a listener will readily welcome a 
history in which the youngest child, despised at the beginning by his 
jealous older brothers, becomes, like Joseph ‘‘the dreamer,’’ the most 
fortunate in the end. The situation thus implied—jealousy on the part 
of the older brother or sister towards the youngest, and on the part of 
the youngest towards the older—is extremely common in the record 
of the delinquent child. 

(6) The antithesis between the initial and the final situation of the 
heroine—between her real but uncongenial home as it is or seems to 
be, and her ideal home as she would like it—is contained, as a rule, 
implicitly in the opening circumstances of the narrative; and, in accor- 
dance with the personal tendency of the story, is represented always as 
the consequence of some two-sided complication in the condition and 
character of her parents. 

A parent sometimes gratifies and sometimes thwarts the wishes of 
her child. These two contrasted aspects of the same individual become 
split in fancy into two separate beings. The parent thought of as 
willing and able, whether directly or indirectly, to satisfy the child, is 
represented as a person uniformly loving and loved. The parent thought 
of as thwarting the child is represented as another person, equally 
hating and hated. Sometimes the distinction corresponds with the 
distinction in sex: one is the father, and the other, the mother—the 
beloved parent belonging nearly always to the sex opposite to that of 
the hero or heroine. But more frequently a single parent, usually of 
the same sex as the hero or heroine, becomes bisected, as it were, into 
two characters—-both men or both women.’* As a consequence, there 


16 Here cf. Freud, ‘Das Motiv des Kastchenwahls,’ ‘‘Collected Papers,’’ Vol. IV. 

171n ‘The Twelve Brothers’? the Queen names her ‘youngest and dearest’ son 
Benjamin. 

18 This curious fission of personal identity, this duplication of one and the same 
personage, affects even the hero himself. Legends of the ‘Doppelganger’ type are 
numerous. Readers of Poe’s ‘‘Tales of Mystery and Imagination’’ will recall how, 
from the age of about ten, the vicious William Wilson is dogged by the virtuous 
William Wilson, and at the last assassinates him, only to find he has murdered the 
personification of his own better conscience (compare “Ferdinand the Faithful and 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful’? in Grimm). In day-dreams the dreamer not infrequently 
attends his own funeral, or sees his own corpse. Goethe records a reverie, almost 
prophetic in its character and hallucinatory in its vividness, in which he came face 
to face with his double, riding to meet him in a wood. (Footnote continued p. 152.) 
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is, as we shall see, in the heroine-story a malevolent mother (or mother’s 
representative) side by side with the beneficent mother. 


By the primitive mind, capacity is not easily distinguished from 
character: when the impecunious mother refuses pocket-money the child 
feels rather that she will not, than that she cannot, give. Similarly in 
the fairy-tale, it usually appears in the long run that, with the loving 
parents, their ability to help is commensurate with their wish to help: 
they are endowed either with extreme riches and power, or else with 
supernatural capacities, even if in the beginning of the story these 
endowments are not immediately available, or not expressly known. 


(7) Thus, though at the outset the heroine is said, or supposed to 
be, the daughter of the humblest parents,’ her humble origin proves 
often to be apparent only; and her real origin is placed at the opposite 
extreme of the social scale. She is made the daughter of a king, or of 
a man of exalted position and of enormous wealth.” At an early stage 
of the narrative, or before the narrative begins, she is deprived of the 
advantages of her position; and the plot of the story consists in the 
ultimate reversal of the injustice. 


In legends dealing with national or tribal heroes, even more 
frequently than in the fairy-tales that deal with girl heroines, these two 


Footnote 18 (continued). 

The recognition of split personalities as such is a principle of much value for 
interpretation. At times we can catch the sub-divided personage actually in the 
making. In ‘‘Allerleirauh’’ the king promises his first wife on her death-bed to 
marry no one who has not the same beauty and the same golden hair as herself. 
He searches for such a bride, finds at last that his own daughter is the very image 
of her dead mother, and insists to her terror that she marry—his oldest councillor ! 
and so be ‘as Queen.’ This is a plain mon sequitur: and, on turning to the 
original German we find that the husband proposed for her was the father himself. 
The translator’s sense of the prohibited degrees of kinship has caused the girl’s 
father to separate into marriageable councillor and unmarriageable king. Sometimes 
the duplicate is an animal or bird, though in this case the transformation may be 
explicitly stated and accounted for by sorcery, or by death with metempsychosis. 
Where the fairy-tale is a lengthy one, it consists usually of a cumulative repetition 
of similar situations; and in each of these the successive characters are evident 
substitutes one for the other. Jn the longest story in Grimm—‘‘The Two Brothers’’— 
not only do the twins have each the same troop of animals—‘two lions, two foxes, 
two bears, and two wolves’—but the hero, before obtaining the hand of the heroine, 
has to vanquish a series of opponents—the dragon, the marshal, and his own brother, 
not to mention his several escapes from the reach of his father, his father’s brother, 
his foster-father, and his father-in-law. Is it rash to conclude that the clashes and 
conflicts are based all of them fundamentally upon the inevitable opposition of wills 
between parent and growing child, upon the perpetual mutiny of the younger against 
the older generation? so that the various antagonists—dragon included—are but 
symbols and substitutes for the tyranny (as it seems to the young rebel) of the 
patria potestas, of the original despot in the home. 


"The actual occupation of the parents is naturally determined by characteristic 
activities of the social environment in which the legend takes its final shape. In 
Grimm ’s collection the father is usually a miller or woodcutter: cf. ‘*The Handless 
Maiden,’’ ‘*The Woodcutter’s Child,’’ ‘‘Hansel and Grethel,’’ ‘‘The Robber Bride- 


groom,’’ “‘Rumpel-Stiltskin,’’ ‘‘The Three Birds,’’ and ‘‘The Peasant’s Wise 
Daughter.”’ 


“In Grimm, the father is described usually as a king: e.g. in ‘‘The Frog 
Prince,”’ ‘The Six Swans,”’ ‘‘Briar Rose,’’ ‘‘King Thrush Beard,’’ ‘‘Snow-White,”’ 
and—by implication-—‘The Goosegirl,’’ ‘‘The Raven’’; but sometimes more vaguely 


as a rich man: e.g. in ‘‘Cinderella,’? ‘‘The Almond Tree,’’ and ‘‘The Handless 
Maiden.’’ 
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conditions are ingeniously united." The wealthy or honourable status of 
the child’s true parents forms a secret unknown to the chief actors in 
the story, and often unknown at the beginning of the history to the 
reader or the hearer. 


With this double situation, the day-dream of Nellie Malone and 
(as we have seen”) those obtained from at least thirteen other delinquent 
girls, actually or implicitly commence. 

_ (8) The real mother, both in Nellie’s narrative and in the typical 
fairy-tale,” is said to have died when the heroine was quite young. The 
fancy that one’s real mother is dead has a multiple source of attraction. 
First, if one’s real mother is dead, there is no one left at home (for the 
father is away at work, and in any case seldom would punish his little 
girl) to thwart the child’s wishes; and if there is still a so-called mother 
who does so, she has then no right, because she is not the real mother: 
rebellion, indeed, is justified. Secondly, the dead mother can now be 
made the object of the most abandoned affection, but without any need 
for a surrender of the affectionate day-dreamer’s desires.** It is a 
commonplace that excessive sorrow at a person’s death is itself due 
largely to the secret remorse of the mourner, who feels all too late that 
he had never loved or obeyed the dead relative as she deserved, and 
that too often he had even fancied it might better suit his selfishness 
had she been removed by the hand of death from all possibility of inter- 
fering. Thirdly, if the mother is dead, and if further there are no true 


** In classical legends, it will be remembered, Cédipus, Paris, Ion, Telephus, 
Hercules, Perseus, Theseus, Romulus and Remus, Amphion and Zethus, and Psyche 
are all children of a king, of a king’s daughter, or of a god; in nearly every instance 
they are brought up by humble foster-parents—by shepherds, by fishermen, or even by 
animals; and their nobler origin is only recognized as the story unfolds. A more 
or less similar plot underlies the life of the heroes of other nations and religions, for 
example, Siegfried, Lohengrin, Zoroaster, Buddha, Krishna, Joseph, Moses, David, 
and King Arthur. (For a full analysis, see Otto Rank, loc. cit. sup. p..., ‘‘The Myth 
of the Birth of the Hero.’’) 

It will be discovered that in fairy-tales, for reasons which are not hard to discern, 
this classical situation is repeated in its most typical form in the stories which have 
for their central figure a boy or a man—in tales of heroes rather than of heroines, 
e.g. “‘The Giant with the Three Golden, Hairs.”’ 

The comparisons between the day-dreams of boys and fairy-tales with male 
heroes form a problem harder and more elusive than the present, which I must here 
leave almost wholly on one side. Rank’s papers, dealing as they do chiefly with 
hero-myths rather than heroine fairy-tales, would here doubtless be most suggestive. 
A recent paper of his (‘‘Beitrage,’’ loc. cit. sup. p...) which has only just come 
into my hand, isolates a most important motif common to many “‘Bruder-Marchens”’ 
—namely, the conflict of the younger with the older male members of the family. 
This,-often with an elder-brother appearing as a later father-substitute (a transposi- 
tion found in Nellie’s day-dream), recurs in several day-dreams that I have, usually 
with much difficulty, extracted from young male delinquents. 


22 See previous article, p. 74. 

23 Tn ‘‘Cinderella,’? ‘‘Snow-White,’’ ‘‘The Almond Tree,’’ and ‘‘Allerleirauh,”’ 
the mother’s death is itself described as part of the story. In other step-mother 
fairy-tales it is implied. 

24Mr. Desmond McCarthy, in a causerie on ‘Books in General,’ comments 
appropriately on this point in the ‘‘New Statesman”’ (16 July, 1921, p. 416). After 
discussing the almost universal addiction to day-dreaming, he adds: *‘My friend 
Whynot, with whom I can discuss almost anything, tells me he has frequently slain, 
in imagination, everyone to whom he is, and has been, most attached... . ‘The 
death-bed’ (he says) ‘was only a condition of calling up a scene in which I could 
express the love that was in me; and to do myself justice it was often I, and not the 
loved one, whom the dramatist of my day-dreams decided should be zm extremzs. 
But ... many a time the motive has been merely mercenary,—or vanity, the 
desire to imagine myself the object of outside sympathy or admiration.’ Whynot has 
no bad heart; and does not strike one as vain.”’ 
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brothers and sisters, the day-dreamer can now claim the undivided 
affection of the father. Finally, the child remembers, or seems to 
remember, a blissful time when its every need was instantly supplied by 
a watchful and caressing mother; now, since helpless infancy is past, 
the child is left more to itself; the mother, when she intervenes, moves 
less to wait upon its wants, than to check its impulses and actions. The. 
mother’s love seems dead: and the sense of bereavement is transformed, 
by the customary personification, into an illusion that the mother that 
was so loving has died. 

(9) The heroine’s dead mother is thus always idealized; she is 
described as having been supremely beautiful, supremely good, and, in 
particular, supremely kind to her little daughter.” 

(10) By the father’s second marriage the heroine presently gains a 
step-mother ;”* and the step-mother is as cruel and as ugly as the first 
mother was beautiful and good.” 


25 Cf. esp., ‘‘The Almond Tree’’ and ‘‘Allerleirauh.”’ 

26 «“Cinderella,’? ‘‘Snow-White,’? ‘‘Hansel and Grethel,’’ “‘The Six Swans,”’ 
‘‘Old Mother Frost,’’ ‘‘The Three Little Men,’’ ‘‘Little Brother and Sister’’ (here 
the step-mother is also a witch; in other tales—as in ‘“‘Roland”’ and ‘‘Jorinde’’—the 
witch acts the part assigned usually to the step-mother. 

*7 Since my last article was written, a recent American paper, dealing with the 
prevalence of a similar fantasy, has reached me. (E. S. Conklin, ‘The Foster-Child 
Fantasy,’ ‘‘American Journal of Psychology,’’ xxx, pp. 59-76.) A questionnaire was 
sent by the author to nine hundred students in the University and high schools of 
Oregon, inquiring how many had experienced (or rather could immediately recall 
having experienced) the fantasy that their true parents were not their real parents, 
and that they themselves were adopted or foster children: 28 per cent replied affirma- 
tively—rather more females than males. Of these a quarter—again distinctly more 
females than males—-had actually believed the fantasy, the belief often lasting for a 
year or more; a few had entertained it only as a casual thought; while more than 
half of them—(17 per cent of the whole number of correspondents)—had experienced 
it as a day-dream. If we consider that the notion of foster-child is somewhat more 
comprehensive than that of step-child, the proportion tallies roughly with the figure 
obtained by my own earlier but narrower inquiry (14 per cent: see this Journal, 
VI, ii, p. 74). 

Where the picture of the parents was clearly developed in the fantasy, it repre- 
sented them most commonly as of exalted social status—wealthy, noble, or even (in 
spite of the democratic country) royal; somewhat less frequently as of lowly social 
status, the child then being frequently an orphan or foundling ; occasionally as of a 
strange or supernatural origin. In the causation of the fantasy the chief part was 
assigned—-particularly among the males—to maltreatment, actual or supposed (includ- 
ing lack of affection in the real parents); and less frequently (though here, parti- 
cularly among the females, and exclusively among the fantasies of exalted parentage) 
to dissatisfaction with the limitations (including the relative poverty) of the home; 
parental disagreement played an appreciable part; absence of family resemblance a 
slightly larger part; an imaginative or reflective temperament a considerable part ; 
while stories of foster-parentage supplied the conception in nearly half the cases, 
especially in fantasies of foundlings or orphans. 

Of the effects of these fantasies upon conduct, the common result, occurring half 
of the total number, is alienation from the actual parents—including increased inde- 
pendence and self-confidence in some children, and increased disobedience, deceitful- 
ness, and reserve in others. A large number are stimulated to reflection and the 
search for proofs in regard to their true parentage; others are reduced to embarrass- 
ment, depression, disinclination to study, and outlets for their trouble in literary 
efforts. 

The majority of these fantasies are said to originate during the pre-adolescent 
years, the so-called period of sexual latency. They are ascribed chiefly to the ages 
of eight and ten; though there seems a second and smaller recrudescence at twelve 
or soon after. 

It would be of great interest to attempt a verification of these findings among 
English children ; and to discover what significant differences could be traced between 


the aia of troublesome or delinquent children and those of children relatively 
normal. 
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Here we reach the central pivot of all stories of this type. It is 
from this feature, dominating as it does the whole of the plot, that I 
have named such stories ‘‘step-mother stories,’’ and the corresponding 
day-dreams ‘‘step-mother day-dreams.’’ For the heroine the urgent 
problem is henceforward how to escape from the oppression of the step- 
mother, and where to find some fitting substitute for the real mother, so 
loved, so loving, and so early lost? 


In conclusion, I may here express my indebtedness to Mr. J. C. Fliigel, who 
has been good enough to read these sheets in manuscript, and to make many helpful 
comments and suggestions. 


(To be continued.) 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN EXAMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
By A. R. LAWS anp S. BOWIE. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The selection for scholarships of boys and girls whose abilities 
deserve that they should be given every possible educational advantage, 
is a task that is attended by numerous difficulties, a satisfactory 
solution to some of which has not yet been achieved. 

The problem is a most important one, for it is not merely upon 
the mental capacity of the people in general that the future of this 
country depends, but upon that of its most outstanding minds, upon 
the mental powers of its leaders of all ranks. Commercially, industri- 
ally, and socially we need the best trained intellects. The selection 
at an early age of those whose successful training would be an 
advantage to the state, is a problem that should engage the attention 
of all who could do something towards its solution. 

Underlying all the various aspects of a person’s knowledge, there 
is thought by many to be a general factor known as “‘intelligence.’’ 
Some consider that this factor is inherited and that it cannot be trained 
or improved. On the other hand, many consider that while much of 
this general intelligence is inborn and inherited, yet its development 
is the result of training which, in the case of a child, is the influence 
resulting from his home life, the effect of his surroundings, his personal 
experience and the benefit he derives from the corporate life of his 
school days. His intelligence or natural ability is to a large extent 
the result of his environment, though it has its foundation upon those 
hereditary instincts which have been handed down to him through his 
parents. In the school the training is mainly formal, but its effect — 
upon his natural ability is undoubted, though unconscious. — In the 
account of the intelligence tests which follows, an endeavour has been 
made to estimate the extent of this unconscious school and home 
training apart from the memory work of the school. 

Owing to the time over which secondary education is at present 
spread, it is an advantage to the school that the scholars should be 
elected before they are twelve years old. Were it possible for the 
selection to be deferred twelve months, a much better estimate of the 
boys’ capabilities would perhaps be obtainable, because of the observed 
mental arrestment which seems prevalent at that age. 
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The testing of the boy must include (1) an estimate of his general 
intelligence in order to determine his ability to utilize any advantages 
offered him, and (2) an inquiry into his knowledge of ordinary school 
subjects so as to find out whether he has the will as well as the ability 
to do good work. The process of selection will thus be based upon 
both the advantage the boy has taken of previous opportunities and his 
capability of profiting from future ones. 

In an endeavour to frame a satisfactory method of testing a boy’s 
intelligence, a series of experiments has been carried out over a number 
of years at the Royal Grammar School of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
fundamental purpose of the experiments was to find a method of 
selecting the best boys from elementary schools in the city to hold the 
scholarships which the educational authorities desire should be given 
year by year. The boys had to be discovered whose natural abilities 
were above the average, that is, whose mental age was at least two 
years in advance of their chronological age. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 

A short description of the method employed during the last few 
years, together with an analysis of the results obtained this year, may 
be of interest to others in schools similarly situated. 

For some years previous to this a test was set which consisted of 
one short paper of not more than from ten to fifteen minutes duration. 
One year (1914) it was of the well-known ‘‘analogies and opposites’’ 
type. The result seemed to pick out the boys of the best home environ- 
ment. In the personal interview the boys were questioned on their 
home reading ; and those boys whose parents advised or assisted them, 
or helped to provide them with books, were the ones who did best in 
the exam. At the time we thought that this failed to give us what - 
we wanted, for it measured home environment, and we were then 
looking for a measure of hereditary capabilities. Looked at, however, 
in the light of their future school standing, the order, as indicated by 
their success in this particular test, correlated highly with their order 
at the end of the first school year (r='648) and at the end of their 
second year (r='923). At the end of the third year, the boys who were 
low in the test were the one’s who were leaving, while those high up in 
the test remained, most of them passing into the University. 

In 1919, Professor Green, of Sheffield, kindly supplied us with a 
copy of a test he had been using. It was a short paper designed to 
test the ability of the boy to do exactly what he was told and to use 
his judgment in doing it. It formed the basis of the tests set that 
year and the next. The results are being compared with the subsequent 
progress of the boys. The work of the winners of the scholarships 
is being noted term by term to see whether there is any correlation 
between their success in their exam. papers and their later progress 
through the school. The test seemed to be wanting in one particular— 
it was too short to measure capacity with any degree of accuracy. For 
older candidates it might prove to be very much more effective. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1921. 

This year, seventy-four boys presented themselves for examination 
on the day appointed. The examination was to last for one morning 
only, as it was thought unfair to a boy to submit him (aged only 
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ten or eleven) to a longer period of mental strain. Nor with a longer 
period would the results be more valuable, for the effect of fatigue 
would be very evident in the later stage of the examination. 

Each boy was judged first of all on the character given him by 
the head master of the elementary school from which he came. They 
were then interviewed by the head master of the Grammar School and 
an assistant, who separately marked them for their quickness of 
answer, their interest in some hobby, and their general brightness. It 
may be noted that these two markings seldom varied, and never to 
any great extent. Short papers were then given in elementary mathe- 
matics and in English, as a test of their school standing. The results 
_ obtained on these papers did not always substantiate the reports from 
their school. For instance, the boy who was top (90 per cent) of the 
examination in mathematics this year was reported by the elementary 
school master as ‘‘not so reliable in mathematics, though very intelli- 
gent.’’ He was ninth in “‘ intelligence.’’ Every teacher knows that 
it is perfectly possible for a boy to be above the average in ability and 
yet fail to get on with a certain teacher, or fail to do himself justice at 
a particular examination. 

In order to prevent fatigue or restlessness through being seated 
for too long a period, the boys were sent into the playground for a run 
after each portion of the examination, and during this time the answers 
were collected and fresh papers distributed. It was noted that there 
was no evidence whatever of any effect of fatigue during the later part 
of the morning’s work. 

There was also included a series of ‘‘intelligence’’ tests, and it is 
with regard to the results of these tests that this paper especially deals. 
Before proceeding, however, it would be well to note the method of 
deciding the final selection of the scholarship holders. Boys were 
required who could eventually be sent to one or other of the Univer- 
sities. They would, before leaving school, specialize in science, mathe- 
matics, classics, history, or modern languages. Consequently, the boys 
who obtained the highest totals in all subjects: were not necessarily 
selected, but rather those who obtained the highest marks in two or 
three sections of the examination; even if they had obtained (as very 
rarely occurred) abnormally low marks in another section. 

For instance, the first two selected obtained good markings in all 
four sections (Intelligence, English, Mathematics, and the Personal 
Interview) as well as in the total of marks. Two others, however, who 
were highly placed in three sections were very low in the intelligence 
tests. -On inquiry it was found that one of these two was a boy of 
ordinary brightness and capacity, and that his low marking was due 
in all probability to nervousness. Does this not seem to point out 
that the results of intelligence tests may be vitiated by coincident factors 
such as nervousness generally, or the unfamiliar situation, or the 
mannerisms of the examiners? 


HOW THE TESTS WERE SELECTED. 

In selecting the tests to be applied, a list was prepared of those 
which appeared suitable and which had been more or less standardized 
in age groups. These were divided up into (a) those which appealed 
to a mathematical mind, (b) those which had a literary bias, (c) those 
which called into play a visualizing capacity, and (d) those which were 
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more general in their mental requirements. It was felt that a sufficient © 
variety of these tests should be available for the following years without 
undue repetition. By this means it was hoped that preparation for this 
part of the examination would become impossible. Lastly, a selection 
from the tests was made for the current year. 

No attempt has been made to construct fresh tests, because it is 
felt that for the present sufficient have already been devised and put 
on trial. The standardization was not, however, accepted as applicable 
to the North of England. That form of mental capacity, which is 
known as general intelligence, and is sometimes spoken of as innate 
ability, is a product of both the environment of the individual and his 
inherited mentality. It will certainly grow with age, and boys who 
in very early school life are mentally two years in advance of their 
chronological age, will in all probability remain so for several years 
to come, unless something, such as a serious illness or accident, inter- 
venes to prevent progress. But boys of the same age will vary in 
their general intelligence just as we find them varying in their class at 
school. 

Nothing, however, was brought out more clearly by these tests 
than the difference between the candidates from different schools. 
Those from the more congested districts and those whose parents were 
of the lower labouring or mechanical classes were almost always of 
lower average mental capacity. This is well shown by the following 
averages of marks obtained by the schools sending five or more 
candidates :— 


No. of Average Placing for 

School. Candidates. Marks. Environment. 
A. 9 104-5 (1) Z 
B. 6 92:3 (2) +4 
Oo 8 awe 89-6 (3) 3) 
iB) 9 Ne 85-3 (4) 1 
E. 10 76-9 (5) 5 
i 5 72:6 (6) 6 
G. 5 49-8 (7) 7 


The placing of the schools so far as environment is concerned was 
kindly done for us by an assistant in one of the schools who had an 
intimate knowledge of the social conditions of the various districts in 
the city of Newcastle. 

For comparative purposes, the same intelligence test was given 
under identically similar conditions (as far as was possible) to 203 boys 
in the Royal Grammar School, 35 of whom were under the age of 
twelve years, and therefore about the same age as the candidates. The 
results were as follows :— 


Average Marks. 


35 Grammar School Boys (under 12 years) .... 98:2 
Candidates—Best 21 ... La oe rok ae 
5 28 Next Best! i a eh ey EY, 
B All (74)... kas ‘ee Ss aar0 


Graph A shows the distribution of marks of the 74 candidates and 
of the 35 Grammar School boys, the vertical scale for the latter being, 
however, doubled so as to be the more comparable with the former. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT. 

The result shown by this graph is that a smaller proportion of 
“‘School’’ boys obtained low marks, while a greater proportion obtained 
high marks. This, we believe, is not a question of education, but 
‘rather of environment and of hereditary tendencies. This is also the 
explanation of the higher marks of the Grammar School boys shown 
above. In feeding, in home influence, and in the greater attention 
given to out-door sports, the Grammar School boy is better placed than 
the average boy from the Council Schools. Some portion of the 
difference will, of course, be due to the absence of unusual conditions 
during the examination, the tests being given by one of the staff of 
the school, though not the regular form master. 

Lewis Terman, in his ‘‘Intelligence of School Children,’’ also comes 
to the conclusion (p. 193) that the intellectual superiority of superior 
children ‘‘tends to show early in life, is little.influenced by formal 
instruction, and is permanent; that superior children usually come 
from superior families.’’ 

These results also show that in applying intelligence tests in any 
one district the standards of another district must not be accepted, but 
that each test must be restandardized. The mental atmosphere of the 
North of England, its mode of thought, its religious and political 
attitudes, vary considerably from those of other districts. But these 
form the mental environment of the North Country boy, and it is only 
to be expected that the boy’s mental capacity, his alertness, and his 
receptivity will also vary from those of boys brought up under different 


conditions. 


DETAILS OF TESTS GIVEN. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to describe briefly the 
seven tests given, taking them in the order of their application. 

The first test was a literary one, in which twenty-one missing words 
had to be supplied in a short story. Two words were allotted for each 
word correctly given, and seven minutes were allowed for the completion 
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of the work. In passing, it may be mentioned that the time allotted to 
each exercise was arranged so as to be almost sufficient for completion ; 
the marks given were made proportional to the time assigned, hence 
the total marks were a measure of the boys’ brain activity during the 
given period. 

It was found that no scholarship candidate succeeded in finishing, 
but when the test was set to the present boys of the Grammar School 
many of the elder ones had finished in about six minutes. The time 
taken for completion thus seems to be a measure of mental capacity. 
No attempt was made to correlate speed with accuracy. The average 
mark obtained was 18.4, or 43.8 per cent of the possible marks. The 
distribution graph (graph B) shows that thirteen boys were distinguished 
by good marks, and of these thirteen four were among those to whom 
scholarships have been given. 


30 
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Lewis Terman (loc. cit. p. 158) shows that the power to give 
sustained attention shows high correlation with intelligence. Test 2 
was therefore selected from among the American Army Tests as 
an exercise in this power. It forms Test 1 in the Alpha group (see 
Yoakum and Yerkes, ‘‘Mental Tests in the American Army,’’ Form 5, 
facing page 206). The only alteration made in the test was the 
substitution of the words, ‘‘Royal Grammar School,’’ for ‘Military 
Gun Camp.’’ In the conduct of the test, Instruction 1 was slowly and 
distinctly read, five seconds allowed for following out the instructions, 
and then No. 2 was immediately proceeded with, and so on to No. 12, 
in accordance with the instructions set out in the above-mentioned book. 
No halts were permitted, except such as were required for following out 
instructions, hence boys had little opportunity for recovering any 
wandering attention and still being able to complete the test- 

In marking, the ‘‘wrongs’’ were subtracted from the ‘‘rights’’ and 
the results doubled. No negative marks were obtained, and none 
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would have been counted had they turned up. The average mark was 
20.9; that is, 41.8 per cent of the possible marks. The distribution 
graph (C) shows that the test has clearly singled out thirteen superior 
boys, and, of those, four are also to be found among the best twelve 
of Test 1, and six among the selected scholars. 


xz 
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The third test was one to evaluate the quickness of mathematical 
thought. It consisted in inserting missing numbers in sixteen sets of 
figures, each set arranged in an arithmetical series. What had to be 
done was first explained, and examples given; but the results were 
disappointing. Many failed to obtain any marks whatever, while 
thirty-two inserted less than twenty out of the sixty-eight numbers. 
Only six boys succeeded in inserting half the numbers. It is to be 
noted, however, that the two boys who obtained top marks in the whole 
scholarship examination were the only two who inserted more than 
fifty-five of the numbers. It will be interesting to see whether these 
two boys display any special mathematical abilities in their future 
careers. The test was originally devised by Miss Agnes Rogers (see 
‘*Tests of Mathematical Ability,’ by Miss Agnes Rogers, New York, 
1918), who found that there was a very high correlation between this 
test and mathematical ability (r=.66--.04 crude or .75-£.02 corrected). 
She, however, had applied the test to a number of New York High 
School girls of ages from twelve to seventeen years. . It is evident that 
the test is too advanced for boys of less than twelve years, though it 
should pick out those of superior mathematical ability, if it be possible 
to do such with a single test. The marks obtained averaged only 
14.7 per cent of the possible marks. This should be compared with 
the average marks obtained by the several classes in the Grammar 
School. 

Test 4 was of the well-known analogies type, and the words 
selected were taken from the lists published by Messrs. Vickers and 
Wyatt in the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy (Vol. II, p. 195). The 
test was found by them to have very high correlation with general 
intelligence, the factor increasing with age and class. In order to 
make the test more a measure of mental effort and less one in speed 
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of writing, the multiple-choice system was adopted, in which four 
answers were suggested and the boy had to choose the best and underline 
it. The result was satisfactory; the average mark obtained by the 
candidates was 40.50 per cent. The test picked out twelve boys of 
superior attainments, and of thesé, four were among those who were 
granted scholarships. 

Test 5 was given to enable the examiner to gain some insight into 
the boys’ capacity for visualization. Many of the boys of the Grammar 
School have a decided bent towards the scientific side of education. In 
such a case the power to visualize quickly is of undoubted value, and 
two tests were set, Nos. 5 and 7, for the purpose of gauging this 
faculty. No. 5 was of an easier type, and consisted of five double 
mazes, as in the American Army Tests (No. 1) of the Beta type (see 
Yoakum and Yerkes, ‘‘Mental Tests in the American Army,’’ p. 277). 
The result showed that the test was too easy for the purpose of the 
examination, for the marks averaged 71.1 per cent, while twenty-seven 
boys obtained 75 per cent or more. This test, therefore, failed as a 
method of discovering the superior boy- 

Test 6 was a selection of Burt’s ‘‘Intelligence Questions’’ (see 
Ballard’s ‘‘Mental Tests,’’ p. 97 ff.). The questions selected were 
Nos. 26, 27, 23, 32, 25, 36, 41, 38, 35, and 44, and were given in that 
order. The result was not as satisfactory as might be, for an average 
of only 28 per cent of full marks was obtained. This, perhaps, is due 
to the time given for solution being too short, or perhaps to the 
questions selected being too hard. Seventeen of the candidates, how- 
ever, got from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the marks, and among 
these were four of the future scholars. 

Test 7 was used as a measure of visualizing capacity of a higher 
order. A piece of paper was folded in four in front of the candidate, 
and then pieces were cut out. They were then shown the paper 
opened out, and told to observe the shape and position of the cuts. 
A second piece of paper was then similarly folded and pieces again cut 
out, but not as in the first demonstration. The candidates were then 
told the direction of each cut, i.e. whether at right angles to the edge 
or at angles of 45° or 60°. They were then asked to sketch the 
appearance of the paper if it were opened out. An outline of the paper 
and the folds was provided for each boy, so that the cuts only had to 
be marked. 
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The above is a sketch of the paper as folded and cut. The dotted 
lines mark the folded edges. The test had been suggested to us by 
Professor Godfrey Thomson, of Armstrong College, Newcastle, as one 
that had been applied with very satisfactory results elsewhere. Forty 
boys were unable to do any portion correctly, eleven did the whole, 
while of the remaining twenty-one, eighteen got the answers more than 
half-right. Of the boys who obtained scholarships, six did nothing, 
three did the whole correctly. Comparing Test 5 with Test 7, it was 
noted that the boys who did well in one did not necessarily do well in 
the other. The two tests appealed to different powers of visualization. 
This is akin to the difference noted in boys who are working printed 
“‘long tots’’ and those engaged in adding dictated quantities. 

The following table gives a list of the twelve selected scholarship 
holders, together with the tests (marked X) in which they obtained 
distinguishing marks :-— : 


ae a 


Scholar. LESTE: 
1 2 3 4 5 G 7 Total. 
A xX xX X att xX 
B xX 4 xX 
8 ae 
E X X X X xX 
G xX oe X X 
H X xX xX 
I xX X xX 
K ve. xX X et X 
Ly X x X x 
Totals 4 6 a 4 3 Z By 9 
| 


It is evident from the above that no single test is of value in selecting 
a superior candidate. 


DETERMINATION OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL STANDARDS. 


As has already been mentioned, some two hundred of the boys 
already at the Grammar School were given the same tests in order to 
obtain a standard for comparison. It was hoped thus to be able to 
select from the candidates a number whose mental age was about two 
years in advance of their chronological age. The average age of the 
candidates was eleven years three months, and the best of these should 
therefore have a mental age of at last thirteen years. 

Graph D shows the age distribution of these 203 boys, the boys 
of the average age of ten years being those between nine and a half 
and ten and a half years. The graph shows a normal distribution. 

The average mark obtained was 111-4, while the average of the 
best twenty-one scholarship candidates was 117.4. 
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It was found that thirty-five Grammar School boys under twelve 
years of age obtained an average of 98.2 marks. This was taken as a 
standard of what should be expected of boys of that age. Similarly, we 
obtained the following standards :— 


35 Grammar School Boys under 12 years obtained .... 98-2 marks. 
67 a Ns rom: 12-3 evears ie Pare as 2 ns 
62 af ~ trom 13-14 years >, Jes Le) Se 
32 1 ss 3. trom 14-1 4Sivears te: $2 Leslee 


The last figure could not, however, be accepted as a standard for 
comparison, as these boys were of low mental capacity and in classes 
more suited to boys of a younger age. They were thus the least capable 
of the fourteen-year boys. 

The best twenty-one candidates obtained an average of 117.4 
marks, and this, allowing for the effect of a strange room and strange 
examiner, &c., will be equivalent to the performance of a thirteen-year- 
old boy. This implies that it has been possible by means of these tests 
to select a number of boys much above the average in ability, provided, 
of course, that these tests do in the aggregate measure ability. 

The question then arises, ‘‘Is this the same ability which enables 
a boy to progress rapidly and well in his ordinary school work?’’ Tests 
in elementary mathematics and in English had also been set at the 
scholarship examination. The correlation between the intelligence 
marking and the total marks in mathematics and English (using the 
Pearson product-moment formula) is. .422-+.029 for the best twenty-one 
boys in intelligence and .111+.125 for the next twenty-eight boys. 
There thus appears to be some slight correlation between the subjects 
for the better boys, but little for the average candidates. The uncer- 
tainty incidental to all examinations conducted by outside examiners 
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and in a strange place may account for this. In order to test whether 
this is a correct assumption, the correlation factor between the results 
of the examination in mathematics and English and the results of a 
similar examination carried out by the Education Committee of the 
City Council for the awarding of scholarships in the Municipal Schools, 
was calculated. Forty-three boys had sat for both examinations, and 
the correlation factor was (using Pearson’s product-moment formula) 
-33-.092. If the total examination marks had been used in each case 
it would have equalled .27-£.096 or .307, if Spearman’s rank formula 
had been used. 

These figures show that the uncertainty of the examination results 
is a real difficulty to be overcome. There will, of course, be the same 
uncertainty when applying Intelligence Tests. 

The question arises whether this uncertainty is due to the examina- 
tion being conducted under abnormal conditions, and when nerves, 
perhaps, were not under sufficient control. In the results of the 
examination of the boys in the school there is some evidence to show 
that the cause stated is one of the factors of uncertainty. 

In this school the boys are divided into four sections: A, B, C, 
and J. Sections A, B, and J are divided into six classes each, while 
those boys in section C are distributed into three classes. In each 
class the work of the boys is marked by each master taking them, and 
these marks, duly scaled according to the number of hours devoted 
to the subject, are added together at the end of the term. The average 
age of each class and the average marks obtained in the intelligence 
test are shown in the table below. 

The correlation factor between the intelligence-test marking and 
the terminal marking in July, 1921, was calculated. The results are 
as follows :— 


Correlation - Average Age. Average marks 
Class. Factor. y.m. for intelligence. 
J4 r= +787+0537 11-9 92-3 
od -634+ 084 i 97°9 
J 6 — -0444+133 10 PEE 
Ce -958+009 EZ0G 99°2 
ee *656 +074 3G iB E% 
Crt -406+128 LR ge A WA eaee 
B6 ‘618409 14°5 tise. 
B5 *1LOP as 133 |i toh 7’ 


(The classes are arranged in the order of their school standing, 
J4. being the lowest and B5. the highest.) 


There is undoubtedly a strong correlation between the two sets of 
marks, showing that the intelligence tests do measure a kind of ability 
that is of advantage in ordinary school work ; but that there are factors 
in the marking, not yet discovered, which will counteract this correlation 
and produce the results shown in J6. and Bo. _ J6. was a form of 
highly developed young boys of superior mentality. It may be that 
their nervous tendencies were similarly developed, and that thus they 
were bad subjects for a formal examination whether of intelligence 
work or of any other kind. On the other hand, B5. consisted of boys 
of a widely differing type. They were a fairly ordinary selection of 


the average boy. 
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Much patient investigation is needed before the correct tet 
of applying tests of all kinds is known. 

During the course of the tests it was thought advisable to apply 
some gonfirmatory tests for verification, or otherwise, of those results 
quoted above. 

Four of the classes were mainly taught each by its own form- 
master. Each form-master was asked to arrange his boys in the best 
possible order of intelligence, thus eliminating the plodder who reached 
his high position by his indomitable energy and not by means of any 
superiority in mentality. This ranking was then correlated with the 
intelligence testing rank, with these results :— 


J 4 vee r= +646+0827 
5 ee ey r= :674+077 
J6 ees r= 071-162 
G3 ce r= °974+007 


Again we get the abnormality of J6. The correlation factor between 
the ranking of the form-master and the ranking as obtained by his 
terminal marks was .573--.089, which indicates only what all teachers 
know—that boys are sometimes lazy, sometimes preoccupied by foot- 
ball, &c., and so do not come up to the teacher’s estimate of their 
abilities. On the other hand, a boy will sometimes surprise his teacher 
by showing that he can do much better than is expected of him. 

To return to the confirmatory tests. Three of the classes remained 
virtually unchanged during the first half of 1921, and hence the terminal 
marking in April could be compared with that in July. The results 
were :— 


ra SE r=°7/42000 
C2 iv cg het = B49 085 
iif at} r=-+7752059 


This shows that the marking was steady throughout. None of these, 
however, throw any light upon the abnormality of J6., and it will 
become necessary to observe the future progress of the boys to see 
whether the curious result is due to the fact that several of the boys, 
while of good or fairly good intelligence, are low in school position 
through backward education due to illness or change of school. If 
such be the case, such boys should rapidly push forward and in a year 
or two take that position which is indicated by their intelligence 
examination. 

Let us next consider in more detail the distribution of marks as 
obtained by the Grammar School boys :—— 


Average age... 10 11 12 is, 14 15 16 years. 
Nid; olicases tian AiZ 13 47 7A oF 10 3 
Average marks 97 102°9 97:7 115:7 °122:8 100°4 -90:6 


There is at once noticeable the abnormality at age twelve. Graph E is - 
obtained from the above figures, from which the last two columns may 
he omitted from consideration, because of the reason given on p. 164. 

There thus appears to be a falling-off in the intelligence of the 
boy while he is passing through a certain period of his life. This 
seems to occur near the age of twelve years. The number of cases 
upon which the superiority of eleven-year-old boys is deduced is some- 
what small, and the matter requires further attention. There seems to 
be, however, some other evidence which points in the same direction. 
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PARALLEL INVESTIGATIONS. 


In a previous investigation upon 244 boys in 1910, to determine 
whether growth and race had any influence upon scholastic standing, 
we met with a similar result :— 


AverageAge... 8% Ober LOR) 11d) Ze. She ea 48 
No of ‘Boys? 3 18 20 a SS way 44 31 15 
Weightin Kgs. 25:19 28:24 32°84 32:35 35-55 37-7 44°48 47°20 52°46 


Graph F shows a distinct fall in the average weight at the age of 
eleven and a half years, and a similar result is obtainable when we 
consider heights, or the ratio of height to weight, of the same boys :— 


Average Age... oe .. 9} 108 - 1185-12) 21348 14h ee 
Percentage increase in height... 48 52 8 TSS.) SA on eae 
Ratio: Weight, Height ..212 23AV225 eto ue eee 


We seem here to have some evidence that at about the age of eleven 
or twelve boys are undergoing some physiological change which influ- 
ences not only the build of their bodies but also their mental abilities. 
Dr. Kimmins, in a paper on the ‘‘Humour of School Children,’’ 
read before the Psychological section of the British Association at their 
Edinburgh meeting in September, 1921, drew attention to the fact that 
the appreciation of humorous stories steadily increases with age, and 
that there is a general advance in the kind of story that appeals to 
children, until the age of twelve years, when their sense of humour 
almost disappears. Instead of advancing, they seem to go back to the 
kind of thing that appealed to them two years or more previously. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Lastly, it is proposed to consider how each one of the tests has or 
has not fulfilled its purpose in being included in the set selected. A 
table is given below showing the average percentage of marks obtained 
by the candidates and by each of the groups of the Grammar School 
boys :— 


Percentage of Possible Marks. 


Age. 1 2 2 4 3 6 7 ~ Total, 
G.S. Boys: 
Under 12... 43°1 46°0 24:1 47:5 76°6 36°4 30 40°4 
12-13 we 48°5°. 47°8 (30°33 (5807722 Seog) eee 
13-14 woo N26. 56°2 °36°0* BONS srs ae ne 
14-15 vee (98°25 43° 455.349 05625 (850 42°62 eee 
Candidates: 


Best 21 . 56°7 59:6 33:0 56°5 79°4 34:6 .31 48-3 
Next 28 .. 43:5 40°8 11:9 39:5 75:0 28:2 35 36:1 
AIG LA ABB” 41-8) 14-7) 40-52 7157 SarO eee 


A satisfactory test for a scholarship examination is one which, in the 
first place, is not too easy for the ordinary candidate. The average 
marking should not be above 50 per cent of the possible marks; other- 
wise it will leave little margin for the boy of ability to show to 
advantage. 

Again, the test should be such that increased skill—the result of 
increased age—definitely shows itself in the results. Lastly, the test 
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should be such that it is well within the knowledge or experience of the 
candidate; it should not deal with matters outside the ken of each one; 
it should not be of the catch or puzzle type. 

The first criterion of a good test would rule out No. 5—the maze 
test—as being too easy. The results show that the marks were too 
uniform. A harder maze, of more complicated pattern, would give 
better results; but, on the other hand, would present some difficulty in 
marking. The fourth test also—that on analogies—seems to be a little 
too easy for the elder Grammar School boys, but when applied to the 
candidates the results were all that could be desired. Is this the result 
of the greater time devoted to languages (including English) in the 
Grammar School? The second criterion of fitness indicates that 
Tests 1, 3, and 7 are particularly good in giving some indication of a 
candidate’s mental age. While Tests 2 and 4 are fairly good, No. 2 
failed, however, to differentiate between the twelve-year-olds and the 
under twelves, and No. 4 failed to distinguish between the twelve-year- 
olds and the thirteen-year-olds. Applied to the candidates, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4 proved satisfactory in bringing into relief the better candidates. 

No. 7, as applied to the candidates, was much too variable in its 
results. The power of visualization seems to be altogether uncultivated 
in many of them, so that the markings throughout were less than in the 
case of the Grammar School boys. In the case of this test we had the 
unique result of the best boys as judged by the other tests obtaining 
fewer marks than the next best (see table, p. 168). 

For the decision on Test 6, Burt’s intelligence questions, see 
previous remarks on the tests (p. 162). 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, we would indicate some of the chief facts that this 
examination and investigation have brought out. 


1. No single test by itself is of avail in measuring a boy’s mental 
ability. 

2. Mental capacity, as measured by these tests, increases with 
age, and is therefore a product of training or environment, or both. 


3. Since these tests, having a time limit, measure the immediate 
mental response to suggestion, they fail to give the persistent plodder 
achance. No. 6 Test—Burt’s reasoning problems—with no time limit, 
would remedy this defect. 


4. Above all things, the results appear to show that the age 
eleven to twelve years may be one of the worst times for conducting 
such an examination. We would suggest that the examination should 
be held a year earlier, with simple tests, and that the successful candi- 
dates should be re-examined at the age of thirteen years. This second 
examination, combined with the three years Grammar School record, 
should decide whether the boy is going to profit by the kind of education 
given at the Grammar School, or whether it would be better to have him 
transferred to another type of Secondary School. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN BERLIN. 
By MARGARET STEPPAT, M.A., MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A COMPARATIVELY recent feature in German education are the so-called 
Begabtenschulen, schools for gifted children. Boys admitted to these 
schools pass through the ordinary nine years course of the Gymna- 
sium or Realschule in six years. Girls are accommodated in special 
classes in the Mittelschulen, whence they can pass to the Lyzeum and 
on to the University. The experiment has now been tried for four 
years with perfectly satisfactory results. Admission to the Begabten- 
schulen is obtained by half-yearly intelligence tests, for which candidates 
are selected from various elementary schools on the recommendation of 
their teachers. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Curt Piorkowski, the originator with 
Dr. Moede of these particular tests, I was permitted to attend those 
held last August in the Council Chamber of the Townhall, Berlin. 

The first attendance of the scholars selected took place on Saturday 
morning, August 20th. The Council Chamber would not seat all the 
candidates, so the boys attended at 9.0 a.m., and made room for the 
girls (in either case just under two hundred individuals) at 11.0 o’clock. 
Sympathetic parents (usually two to each child) blocked the entrances 
and were with difficulty persuaded not to accompany the children into 
the examination room. Most of them waited the whole morning in the 
passages. Some mothers did so every day. 

The examinations are in the hands of a committee of six persons— 
two psychologists and four schoolmen. 

The average age of the boys was thirteen years, of the girls 
twelve years. 

The first day was occupied with queries of a personal character, and 
no actual tests were given. The purpose of this was to accustom the 
children to their environment and the whole procedure. The following 
particulars were to be written down from oral instructions :— 

1. Name of candidate, date of birth, address, school. 
Illnesses he has had. 
Number of sisters and brothers. 
Favourite lesson in school, with reason for choice. 
Favourite occupation, with reason for choice. 
Lesson in school which is distasteful, with reason for choice. 
What would he like to be? 
Father’s occupation. 
Occupation of mother’s father, if known. 
Occupation of father’s father, if known. 
To which school does he wish to go? (i.e. Gymnasium or Real- 
schule). 


HSS OND OUR Lo 


_—t jt 


The answer to the last question, of course, depended on the future 
vocation, and a great many questions were asked of the presiding 
examiners as to which school would be the more suitable. The children 
did not seem shy, and the whole proceedings were purposely conducted 
with the least possible formality. 

The actual tests occupied two mornings of four to four and a half 
hours each, with fifteen minutes break. In order to provide a day’s 
rest, the boys attended on the following Monday and Wednesday, the 
girls on Tuesday and Friday (the hall was wanted on Thursday). 
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The examination proceeded as follows :— 
First Day. 


1. Logical thought. The example Messer—Wunde—Schmerz 
(Knife—wound—pain) was given and the thought explained, and twelve 
similar sequences demanded. (Each child had an exercise book, in 
which the answers were written). 


2. Gebundene Combination (involved conjecture or combination), 
Ebbinghaus method.’ A typed anecdote was given to each child, in 
which every missing syllable was indicated by a hyphen. The story 
was to be written in full. I give here the first sentence. 


EIN UNGLUCKSFALL. 


Es war - einem sché - Som - tage, - auf schaum - decktem - - ein - - 
vor mein Haus - te mit der Nachricht, - auf - - grossen Gute, - - mehr 
- zwei Meilen - meinen Wohn - - entfernt liegt, der - - - Sohn der 
Besitzerin, einer Wit - , in den Teich - - - und - - - ‘sei. 


3. Freie Combination (Free combination). (Piorkowski’s three- 
word Variation Method). A sequence of three words was given orally 
to the children, and by discussion it was elucidated that the sequence 
could be developed in different ways. The example given was Soldat— 
Miinze—Rettung (Soldier—Coin—Rescue) and the possibilities orally 
sketched were: A soldier finds a coin, can pay his debts, and is saved; 
a soldier has a coin in his pocket, which diverts the bullet and thus 
saves his life; a prisoner of war earns a coin, bribes his guard and 
escapes, &c. It was carefully explained that versions which differed 
in details, but not in essentials, could not be accepted as variants, and 
oral examples which failed in this respect were at once condemned, 
and the reason given. A second sequence was then given and elabor- 
ated—-Regen——Kiilte—zerbrochener Krug (rain—cold—broken jug)— 
and the variants composed to this and two other sequences :— 

Burg—Einsturz--Ruine (stronghold—attack—ruin), 
Pallast—Neid—Gefanegnis (palace—envy—prison), 
were to be written down. About ten minutes were given for each and 
three variants were to be composed, if possible. 


4. As a memory test, the candidates were now requested to write 
down all the triple sequences which they had made or employed hitherto. 


(Here there was a fifteen minutes break.) 


5. Linguistic Gifts Test. | Four Latin words (1st declension) 
were written on the blackboard and their German equivalent given in 
each case. (They created amusement. None of the children had 
learned Latin). One of the words was declined in four cases, singular 
and plural, and the comparison with the four German cases made clear. 
Five minutes were then given that the children might learn the words 
and declension by heart. Half a dozen German case forms, selected 
from the four words above mentioned, were then read out one after 
the other, and the Latin equivalent was to be written down in each case. 

6. Einfiithlung (Power of Judgment). A short unfinished tale 
with title was read aloud slowly, twice, and a conclusion was to be 
composed. The tale concerned a man who had a lottery ticket when 
young, and in the hope of winning a fortune, neglected his training 


1 The Combination or Conjectural Method of Ebbinghaus was dealt with by Professor Weiss, 
Journal a Experimental Pedagogy, June, 1932, and by Prof. Boyd, same journal, Dec., 1914. 
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and lived alone, till at last, weak and aged, he took his old age pension. 
Then he suddenly received a prize, a fortune. ‘‘What,’’ asked the 
presiding examiner, ‘‘are likely to be his thoughts and feelings now, 
and what will he do?”’ 


Second Day. 

1. Mathematical portion. Each of the tests was of a type which 
no child present had yet tackled in school,and the presiding examiner* 
worked one or more examples of each kind through with the candidates 
(on the blackboard). The aim was to see how the children could 
approach and handle new mathematical material. 


(a) I think of a number, multiply it by 9, add 33 to the result, 
divide the amount by 5 and obtain 30. 

(b) Of which number do the seventh and third parts added to- 
gether make 100? 

(c) A piece of work is done by A in two, by B in three, and by C 
in twelve hours. In what time would it be done by all together ? 

(d) What time is it when the hands of a watch are over one 
another between ten and eleven o’clock? 

(e) The sequence of numbers 29, 43, 64, 92 is to be lengthened to 
the left and to the right by a number which is in the same line 
of progression. 


2. Zweckmassigstes u Wahrscheinlichstes (Discovery of what is 
most practicable and probable). 


Two situations were sketched and the way out of the dilemma was 

to be supplied in each case. 

(a) A man, in a room, suddenly sees that the curtains are afire. 
The fire station is at some distance from the house. What 
had he better do? Should he run to the fire brigade or try to 
put out the fire himself? 

(b) After a summer night, during which a wild storm had suddenly 
risen, a Sailing boat was found shattered on the edge of a lake. 
The lake was in a private park, which was well fenced in and 
guarded, and the boat had been in the care of an old and 
trusted servant. How did the accident probably happen? 

(a) Did the servant forget his duty and leave the boat insecurely 
fastened P 

(b) Did the violence of the storm loosen and break the boat? 

(c) Did strangers make use of the boat, use it ignorantly and 
carelessly and so cause the accident? 


3. A story was read out to the children and they were required to 
write down a summary of the essential points in it, and answers to 
questions bearing on it. 


(Here there was a fifteen minutes break.) 
4. Discovery of analogies. Example— 
Railway train: Rail. Motor-car: ? 


5. Aufmerksamkeitsprobe (Concentration Test). A sheet contain- 
ing thirty rows of thirty single numbers each was. given to each 
candidate, who was required to add 3 to the fifth number, to subtract 
2 from the seventh number following, and to multiply the second again 


2 In this and the language test, a specialist. 
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following by 4. To repeat this (i.e. add 3 to the fifth number. again 
following, &c.) throughout the sheet. 


Two lines of the sheet are here reproduced: 
£018 6.89:5.9:7 64. 3:20 809745 499-8 othe, & 
820457645383 7976543298 21:68 416 459 5 

Time allowed, ten minutes. 


_ 6.  Urteilstest (Test of judgment), Discovery of the probable and 
improbable in a story. A story containing various objective and 
psychological contradictions of different kind and degree was read 
three times. The instruction ran: ‘‘Notice all the contradictions in 
this tale. You are to write down everything that seems to you 
improbable or impossible. Do not be content to recognize merely the 
biggest absurdity, but consider and think it over carefully, so that 
nothing escapes you that does not fit in.’’ 

' Most of the absurdities were grasped at once by the children, and 
greeted with smiles at the first hearing of the story. During the second 
hearing they were allowed to make notes of points which seemed to 
denote a contradiction. The third reading was to reveal all impossi- 
bilities and improbabilities, which were to be recounted in writing. 


* * * * 


The consideration of the papers is undertaken with the help of an 
observation sheet, which is filled out for each child by the teacher who 
has been hitherto best acquainted with him. 


The following is a plan of this observation sheet :— 
Date 
School 
Name of Principal 
Name of Form Master 


Observation Sheet. 
1. Name of child. 
Date and year of birth. 


2. Family. 
(a) Father’s occupation. : 
(b) Is the child’s school work assisted or hindered by his 
home circumstances ? 
(c) By what means? (Ex. mother (or child) follows outside 
occupation, economic pressure, unfortunate family circum- 
stances, or great interest taken in schoolwork at home, &c.) 
3. Physical condition. 
(a) Is the child generally healthy? 
(b) Has he bodily or mental defects of any kind? 
4. Attainments. 
(a) Does the child reach a good standard in all subjects or 
only in certain ones? 


(b) Which are these? 
(c) In which subjects does he show especial weakness? 
(d) Are the results in his strong subjects principally due to 


his industry or to a high degree of general intelligence 
(or to gifts in his special subjects), or do his industry and 
his intelligence seem about equal? 
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5. Observations on mental peculiarities of the child. 


| 
Question. Opportunities for Observation. Answer. 


1. Adaptability— 

(a) Does the child adapt him- | On the introduction of new 
self slowly or quickly to | material, games; on change of 
new situations and circum- | class organization, class officers, 
stances, to new subjects of | teachers. 
instruction and work, to 
new methods of teaching 
and teachers ? 

(b) Does his slowness result 
from caution or from stolid- 
ity ? 


2. Attention— 
(a) Can the child’s attention | On changes in the class room ; 


be easily aroused ? in the observing of pictures, 
a In class? models, plants; 
b Outside the class ? in school expeditions. 


(b) Is the child capable of con- | On disturbance in the class 
centrating his attention in- | room; on the child’s being 
tensively for some time on | addressed ; the child plays in 
the same material, or is it | class; his notice of objects, &c., 
easily diverted ? on his way to school. 

a In class? 
b Outside the class ? 


Similar questions were asked under the headings (3) Fatigue, 
(4) Apperception and power of observation, (5) Memory, (6) Imagina- 
tion, (7) Power of thought, (8) Linguistic expression, (9) Method of 
working, (10) Emotional life, with (11) Especial interests and talents. 


The sheet closes with a few directions to the teacher, to help in the 
framing of detailed, definite answers. Observations are only useful 
when they have been repeated and frequent, when comparisons are 
made with other children of similar age, &c., and especial remarks or 
the reporting of characteristic expressions, oral or written, of the 
child are invited. 

* * * * 


The evaluation of the work submitted is undertaken by the com- 
mittee, and rather over sixty boys and sixty girls can be accepted every 
half-year in the higher schools. The best papers and the worst are 
easily decided on. The more doubtful cases on the borderline receive 
careful consideration, with the help of the observation sheet. When it 
might be helpful, certain candidates are recalled and re-examined orally 
to arrive at the final result. 

x * x * 


A full and comprehensive account of the Begabtenschulen and the 
intelligence tests is given in the publication Die Berliner Begabten- 
schulen, by Moede—Piorkowski—Wolff, pub. Beyer, Langensalza, 
3rd edition, 1919 (price 12 marks). Supplementary articles on individual 
tests appear from time to time in Praktische Psychologie, published 


monthly, Hirzel—Verlag, in Leipzig; also in the V erdffentlichungen des 
Leipziger Lehrervereins. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP.* 
By H: J. W. HETHERINGTON. 


WE are all familiar with the criticism of our organized educational effort that few 
of us who are engaged in it have very precise ideas of the end at which we are 
aiming. It has been put with great force and pungency by Mr. Maxwell Garnett 
in his recent important book. Most of us, I expect, are free to admit that there 
are difficulties and obscurities in our working ideas that offer a certain foundation for 
such a criticism as this: and I take it that much of the most welcome and wholesome 
work, both in the practical experiments and in the theoretical discussions that are 
proceeding everywhere in the educational world, is motived by the desire to clear up 
these fundamental issues. I do not know that we shall ever reach unanimity of 
judgment: I doubt if it were well that we should. Aristotle, wiser in this than 
his master, and perhaps remembering some of his master’s educational proposals, 
reminds us that in the sciences of the human mind we cannot attain to the same 
degree of exactness as in mathematical or physical study. In education above all 
things, it is desirable that differences of view, and differences of emphasis, should 
express themselves in differences of method and of approach. Nevertheless, it is 
incumbent upon us to seek a clear understanding of what we are trying to do, so 
that even if we differ, our differences may be not confusing and obstructive, but 
profitable and mutually enlightening ; and that we may work together in those things 
in which we are at one. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, does not arise in the attempt to define our larger 
aims. We should all agree, I think, that the final end of education is to make a 
man free of the world in which he lives—to fit him to understand and to control 
his physical environment, to familiarize him with the intellectual processes by which 
man has won his present measure of mastery over nature, to give him some living 
acquaintance with the long history of human endeavour in the evolution of economic 
and political societies, and in the building of that fabric of law, convention, custom 
and institutions that moulds our individual characters, and forms the framework 
within which we must realize our personal and social destinies; and to enable him 
justly to appreciate, and finely to enjoy the creative and interpretative achievements 
of the human mind in art, literature, religion and philosophy. So stated, the end 
of education is hardly other than the end of life itself—life abundant and exalted. 
But it is not given to mortal man to attain the ideal in its fullness: and so, alike, 
in morals and education, the choice that is hard to make is not that of the final 
good, but of the axiomata media, the articulations of that final good which bear 
most relevantly on the particular situations with which we are faced. 

The end or ideal is many-sided: and it is not easy to know to what facet cf 
it we must look for illumination in any concrete difficulty. Hence one throws 
emphasis on one feature, another on another. One pleads for spontaneity of 
individual expression, another for the discipline that will prepare the child to re- 
cognize that ‘‘ring of Necessity whereby we are all begirt.’’ One is concerned 
that the pupil should be made ready for his place in the economic organization of 
the world: another that he should be quick to see its defects, and eager to replace 
it by something better. One enjoins the cultivation of the intellect: ‘another speaks 
of the primacy of the emotional and spiritual aspects of man’s nature. All these 
things, and more, are implicit in our ultimate ideal: and all these counsellors of 
varying wisdom may unite in zts acceptance. aes they aks in tS several 
approaches to it: and when they come to translate their common ideal into the clear 
cut detail that will give guidance in the ordinary practice of class-room or lecture- 


1 An address to the Education Society of the South West. Plymouth: May, 1921. 
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room, common-room or playing field, they may be far apart: and between them 
there may be darkness and confusion of counsel. 

It is natural, therefore, and much to be desired that we should try to re-define 
our ultimate end in the shape that brings it more directly to bear on what we can 
actually hope to achieve within the limits of time and energy that are given to 
us. Can we, then, arrive at some formula at once sufficiently comprehensive cf 
the various elements that are involved in our full statement, and yet more cogent 
and illuminating for our nearer practical purposes? In effect, the question comes 
to be, Can we select from the different recognized activities and interests of human 
life, one that will serve as a clue to the direction of our educational effort, and as 
a principle of the organization of our teaching work? If we can find some such 
interest—comprehensive and yet direct and simple in its claim to our regard, we 
may find in it a mode of reconciliation of our various efforts, and a criterion by 
which we can measure the effectiveness of our several points of view. 

It is the need for such a synthetic principle that appears to lend a special 
virtue at the moment to the claim that education should be regarded as a preparation 
for citizenship. Good citizenship is indeed an ideal: but almost less an ideal than 
a necessity of direct and clamant significance for the preservation of our civilization ; 


and we can all recognize, more or less clearly, the qualities which good citizenship 
requires in those who profess it. Moreover, within the range of pursuits and 


activities through which the citizen may express his civic loyalty and duty, there is 
room and opportunity enough for all the major interests of human life. As our 
ancient writers have taught us, it is in the civilized community aione that all 
distinctively human interests can be aroused and achieved: and there is none of them 
but may be made an instrument of service to the community. Here, therefore, it 
seems we have the promise of an educational ideal at once comprehensive and 
practical, at once an avenue to every dignity and enjoyment which the human mind 
can hope to attain, and yet sufficiently near and precise for the immediate direction 
of our daily effort. 

What I wish to discuss in this paper is whether and how far this ideal and 
necessity of citizenship can serve as the focus and organizing principle of education. 
My view, in brief, is that if the term citizenship is taken widely enough, the idea 
may so serve: but that in thus interpreting it, we lose something of the definiteness 
of outline and concreteness of detail that seemed to promise to aid us in the con- 
sideration of the problems of method and direction that confront us from day to day. 
I hope that certain positive implications may appear in the course of this discussion ; 
and at the least, there are certain negative corollaries, the recognition of which may 
save us from error. 

I. There is one preliminary point which deserves a brief consideration, as it 
will help to define a conception of citizenship which I think to be erroneous. I wish 
to begin by setting aside the sort of argument which holds that because the State 
provides education, the end of education should be the service of the State. Moralized 
relations between human beings can never be governed merely by such a basis of 
quid pro quo: and if the State were to try to assert any such claim as this, it would 
set the relations between itself and its citizens on a far lower plane than they should 
occupy. ‘The relations of parent and child, for example, include obviously a recogni- 
tion of the fact and necessity of mutual service: but they are not finally determined 
thereby. And the obligations that arise from such service are most freely and 
gladly honoured when they have never been stressed and when there has been the 
fullest respect on both sides for the freedom and personality of the other. So also — 
with the relation of citizen and State. That, too, implies a recognition of mutual 
service and obligation. But that need not be and ought never to be held to be the 
sole determinant. 
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The error which lies behind such a notion as this is twofold. First, it is in the 
suggestion that the relation between individual and State is merely contractual. And 
secondly, it is the assumption that citizenship is co-terminous with duty to the State. 
It is one of the curiosities of contemporary political reflexion that some of those who 
are most anxious to insist on the viciousness of this second assumption are most apt 
to resurrect the long-laid ghost of the first. Both assumptions are mistaken: and 
almost equally mischievous. 

II. If, then, we set this error aside, we may ask, first, what account we can give of 
citizenship which would make intelligible the claim that its promotion may fitly stand 
as the aim of our educational system: and, secondly, how far that general conception 
of citizenship helps us to determine the content and method of education. 

First, then, as to citizenship, two questions appear to arise, which, if I may do 
violence to the logical usage of the words, concern its extension and its intension. 
What is the area of the citizen’s obligation? And within that area, to what 
common concerns should it attach? Or, to put it in other words, to what community 
and to what within that community does the enlightened citizen owe his loyalty ? 
The answer, I think, needs small search, though in any given case it may give rise 
to a conflict of loyalties that is hard to resolve. Whenever we enter the region of 
moral obligation, we are committed to a progressive enlargement of the object of 
our loyalty that will admit of no restriction by boundaries of time and space. We 
have obligations only to persons; to things only so far as they are wrongly 
described as things, and bear in them the stamp of personality. Ultimately our 
loyalty is due to the best life we know, and our duty is the promotion of that life 
throughout the whole area of human existence. Our duty is to the whole com- 
munity of men: our ideal that they may become a true community in the pursuit of 
all that exalts and dignifies the human spirit. It is a wide range of obligation: and 
as to what the best for human life is, every man must judge for himself. But let 
him once accept the principle that there is a best to which he owes his service, and 
that that best implies (as it must) fullness of life in human society, then there is no 
way by which he can circumscribe the area of his ultimate loyalty to anything less 
than the community of all human souls. Break down the walls of individual 
isolation and, from the point of view of ultimate obligation, you have broken down 
all that stands between the individual and the whole kingdom of man. 

Moreover, this ultimate repository of moral obligation is a whole not only in 
that it is the community of all human souls; it is a whole also in. the sense that that 
community must contain every authentic expression of the human spirit. It is a 
totality not only of numbers, but of interests: and in the society to which our final 
duty lies—that society which, in the language of religion, we describe as the Kingdom 
of God on earth—there must be opportunity for the achievement of every concern that 
is of permanent dignity and value in human life. But, on the other hand, such a 
society is too far off to serve us effectively as the immediate end either of our moral 
or of our educational effort. We can hardly read its lineaments so clearly as to aim at 
one leap at its achievement. Hence, though it remains and must remain for all of 
us the end to which we owe our highest loyalty, and though every individual is 
bound to try the claim of every lesser lovalty by its significance for this final end, and 
to determine how best he can promote it, yet we can make it effective, we can serve 
it best, only through the smaller, more closely organized associations within that whole 
of which we are severally members. We have to hold firmly to two things: first, that 
these minor associations draw whatever claim they have upon us from their function 
as trustees for the larger social whole: our obligation to them is derivative, not 
ultimate; and each must consent to be tried by the measure of its relevance and 
significance for the whole. But, secondly, that whole can be achieved only through 
them; and our loyalty to the whole must express itself, can express itself in no other 
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way than, in service to them. Neither State, nor Church, family, nor school, industry 
nor art can claim our service in its own right. Their claim in every case is that they 
are agents and instruments of a community that is more than any one of them, but 
in which each has its place and function. Yet each of them, in virtue of that place 
and function, has a claim upon us—all the more compelling because they make it 
less in their own names than in the name and for the sake of the whole. 

Hence, when we approach our second question—the question, not of the extension 
of our citizen’s obligation, but of its intension—we find the answer in an enumeration 
of those interests which are permanent concerns of the human spirit ; which, therefore, 
demand expression in our complete social organization, and which already, in some 
shape or another, have formal embodiment in the associations and communities to 
which we severally belong. Citizenship means not only loyalty to the State, but 
loyalty to the home and the school, the trade union, the Church, to the duty which 
lies on every man to do an honest. day’s work, and to every other form of social 
activity which seems to us to support any interest which we take to be important 
in human life. It means the readiness to determine the validity and importance of 
all the claims that are made upon us, and the will and capacity to meet them in the 
measure to which we deem that they deserve our loyalty. 

If, then, we interpret citizenship in this wide and concrete way, it seems that 
two conclusions arise, of immediate consequence. The first is that we are saved 
from any form of the idolatry of the State as such. We are familiar enough now 
with that error. And our account of citizenship will help us to bear in mind the 
manifold complexity of our social world, and the varying obligations which it imposes 
on us. 

But, in the second place, we do not thereby make the State of small account. 
The State, it is true, is only a part of our society; and, like all other parts, it bases 
its claim to our service on its trusteeship for a larger, more comprehensive social 
unity. Nevertheless, the State remains for most of us the central instrument by 
which we can express our loyalty to the whole community of men, and can best 
promote its realization. The State, at least if it is effectively democratic, is likely 
to be the best representative of that corporate ethos, that fundamental agreement as 
to social ideas, which makes it possible for men to live and work together in a 
community. And since it is this oneness of mind which underlies and sustains all the 
more partial interests which are embodied in other organizations, the State may often 
claim a certain priority in the order of society. There are, of course, institutions 
that are wider than the State, in that they cross political frontiers and link up 
together members of different nations. And there are others—like the Church—which 
may claim to represent an ideal more exalted than that of the temporal State. 
But, so far as we can see, the maintenance of all these institutions depends upon 
the stability of the State, which at the least provides. the external conditions under 
which these different interests can express themselves in organized form. And, for 
my own part, I believe that the State can do much more than provide simply the 
external conditions of civilized life—that there are certain fundamental functions and 
interests of life that are best committed to its care. Hence, no State may claim that 
it is the sole repository of the citizen’s loyalty: no State may claim that it is exempt 
-from the moral judgment that is applicable to every form of social organization, or 
that its demands on the citizen’s allegiance can be made in the name of the State 
itself. But it may well believe, if it tries to interpret and to fulfil its commission, 
that for most men, and in most times, its claims will be found to be most weighty 
and well-founded. 

Such, then, in brief, and ignoring all sorts of interesting problems, is the account 
which, as it seems to me, we may give of the idea of citizenship. I am sure that if 
we give any less account of it we make a false and one-sided abstraction, we wrong 
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the idea itself, and expose ourselves to an error and danger of the gravest kind. In 
effect, citizenship means the discharge, not only of the political duties attaching to 
membership of a civilized State; it means the discharge of all the duties, in all the 
manifold relations and varying contexts of social circumstances, which the individual 
may expect to find in a community that exists for the organized promotion of all 
serious human interests. 

III. We may, therefore, in the light of this bald and inadequate summary of our 
main idea, proceed to ask how far, if at all, it can serve as the guiding principle of 
our educational effort. 

Here, I take it, we must discriminate between two questions, though they are 
not absolutely separable. It is one thing to maintain that a conception of citizenship 
of this sort should be present as a central motive and inspiration in the minds of 
teachers and administrators in thinking out and applying their educational system ; it 
is another thing to hold that such an idea should be consciously presented to the 
pupil, either in outline or in detail, as part of the normal instruction through which 
the teacher hopes to achieve his aim. It may be that though the teacher should 
aim at producing a fine type of citizen character, and at preparing his pupil for the 
fulfilment of civic duty, he should say very little of the subject itself. That is a 
question of ways and means, of which I am not very competent to judge, though 
I can hardly avoid saying something about it. The main question that concerns us 
now is the former: whether the idea, as I have outlined it, is of any use to us as a 
synthetic principle of our practice. 

For myself, I should answer that it is. It seems to me a considerable gain that, 
provided we know what citizenship means, we should approach our educational 
work having it in mind that our business is to produce people capable of under- 
standing and of responding to their civic obligations. I admit that, on our view, the 
gain in precision of purpose is not at all as great as it would be if we were to 
adopt the easy, but dangerous, theory that citizenship means only loyalty to the forms 
and enactments of one’s own political state. We are not provided with a ready-made 
solution of any of our detailed difficulties. We gain no more than a point of view 
from which a solution may be sought. But that is something: and I propose to try 
to illustrate in one or two ways how it seems to me to affect the consideration of our 
educational organization. 

1. It is pretty obvious, if there is any truth in what I have said, that the two 
qualities which are most essential to good citizenship are (a) capacity for critical 
judgment and (b) the willingness to accept an obligation when one’s judgment 
declares it to be just. A citizen has to make up his mind where his duty lies: and he 
must be ready to stand by its consequences of that decision. If he has these 
qualities, he will speedily enough find opportunities for learning the relations of life 
in which he will be called upon to bring them into play. It is, therefore, of far 
greater consequence that his preliminary educational experience should aim at dis- 
covering and exercising these powers, than at instructing him in the details of the 
situations which will arise in later life. It appears, therefore, that all the way 
through, we have to try to give a child the opportunity to assess such situations in 
his school life as are within his comprehension, and to encourage him to bring his 
own judgment to bear upon them. He must be allowed to experiment; but, what is. 
equally important, he must be assisted to understand the results of his experiment. 
Encouragement in this brain-work, this effort to trace causes and consequences, seems 
to me to be at the root of the matter. One is glad to hear of all sorts of experiments 
in self-government in schools at different levels, and in varying forms. But I am 
sure that these are going to succeed best where the pupils are induced to see not only 
the practical issues of certain courses of conduct, but wy such courses have such 
issues, and others have not. 
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Naturally, the scope for education of this kind enlarges as the child grows older. 
Any such educational method implies some measure of capacity in intellectual analysis 
and judgment, and it follows that any sort of discipline which strengthens that 
capacity is directly relevant to training for citizenship. And as the capacity matures 
we may increase the range and diversity of the situations with which it is proper to 
confront it. Hence it appears that on this side we should aim, in our educational 
system, first at finding and cultivating that power; perhaps, for the most part, 
though not exclusively, by the ordinary instruments of intellectual discipline; and 
secondly at offering it progressively more in the way of practical situations with 
which to confront itself. As the child matures, more and more of his preoccupations, 
both in the sphere of ordinary study and in the sphere of his general social relations 
in school, should pass under the corporate control of himself and his peers. I do not 
believe that, at amy stage, the guidance of the greater wisdom of the teacher can be 
foregone. But, to an increasing degree, it should take the shape of guidance—and 
guidance chiefly in the direction of seeing that the lessons of practical experience are 
genuinely understood. 

2. It follows from this that at every stage in school life, and especially in the 
later stages, advantage should be taken of every opportunity to emphasize the 
character of schools as organized communities. What the child has to understand 
is not only the reaction of any attitude of his own upon himself as an individual, but 
upon himself as a member of a society, and upon the society to which he belongs. 
And, reinforcing this, there is a second point. The will to service in any community 
depends perhaps mainly upon, and in any case is ineffective without, this power of 
rightly discerning the importance of the different claims upon our attention. But it 
depends also upon the building up in the individual of a strong and stable sentiment 
of loyalty to the whole community, and to the varying interests expressed and 
embodied therein. So that we have not only the problem of providing opportunities 
for the exercise of right judgment: we have also to provide for the progressive 
building up of a system of sentiments round the idea of the community and its 
different organs. And this, it is clear, can be done in no other way than to allow 
the school or college to become a focus of many interests: and to secure thereby not 
only a manifold appeal to the loyalty of the pupil, but also the opportunity for him 
to experience the integration of many loyalties in one, and the need for their orderly 
arrangement in the whole. It is that experience that is the real centre of the 
preparation for the larger loyalties of life. 

On both grounds, therefore—i.e. in order to elicit and strengthen both the 
discriminative intelligence and the unifying sentiment—it seems to me important 
that the school should be the centre of many interests, and of different kinds and 
degrees of organizations corresponding to the varied character of those interests. I 
lay a good deal of stress on this variety of interest and of forms of expression, because 
it is only in so far as the child gets this experience of unity in diversity that we are 
succeeding in our aim. It is easy enough to create the sentiment of loyalty to the 
school as such: and that, of course, so far as it goes, is useful enough. But if that 
is all that we can do, we are failing to promote in the fullest measure either genuine 
individuality or the genuine experience of citizenship. A boy may be thoroughly loyal 
to his school, and be getting a bad preparation for the wider world. If he is led, 
e.g., into the attitude of passive and unreflective acceptance of current modes of‘ 
thought and action, or into a somewhat intolerant view of habits and experiences 
which differ from his own, his citizenship in later life, though it may be keen and 
vivid enough, is likely to be rather narrow and unfruitful. Of course, one does not 
look to the school to give us the finished product. A great deal has to be left to the 
discipline of life itself: and in most cases life may be trusted to do much to widen 
a man’s sympathies and outlook. But that is no reason why the school should 
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suggest a false attitude; or why it should fail to- give such catholicity of experience 
as it is within its compass to provide. 

One is more and more impressed, in these days of national jealousies and of the 
strife of conflicting groups within the State, by the danger that attends exclusiveness 
of organization. The safety of the world lies in bringing all organizations which 
rest upon some single interest within reach of the opinion of the larger world— 
whether it is the opinion of the whole nation on the claims and ambitions of any 
particular industrial or professional group within it, or the opinion of the civilized 
world as a whole, on the policy and demands of any particular nation-state. It is, 
therefore, worth while trying, even in school, to engender diversity of interest and 
outlook, so that not only may the growing mind come to understand how these 
interests stand to the whole common concern of the corporate life of school, but 
that equally it may measure the school by the satisfaction which it affords to them. 

3. It appears to me also to follow from this general line of argument that the 
teacher himself should never be wholly absorbed in the world of the school and of 
his own profession. It is excellent, of course, and essential that he should under- 
stand his pupils, their enthusiasms, their hero-worship, their loyalties, and their 
preferences. And plainly there is little likelihood that pupils will gain much of that 
corporate spirit that they should have, unless their seniors possess it also. But there 
is no reason why these seniors should adopt (as they so easily can) the standards of 
their pupils, or think of anv school concern solely from the point of view of the 
school. It is their function to mediate between school and the larger world, to 
bring to bear on the judgments and the interests of the school, the larger outlook 
of the practical citizen. At the later stages of school life, at ali events, they must 
act, to an increasing degree, in the fashion of consultants and advisers; and they 
can do that effectively only if they make their pupils aware both of how the 
judgment of the world will regard their special concerns, and why it should regard 
them as it does. 

4. And this brings me to my final point. 

It is clear enough, from what I have said, that the central aim of citizenship 
may be served very well by a school which says very little directly of the structure 
and forms of our social world. If the socially useful qualities are encouraged and 
developed, the knowledge of the make-up of the world in which they will be required 
is of very secondary account. Nevertheless, there is no disadvantage in the pupil’s 
learning something of the nature of society. Such knowledge is intrinsically just as 
interesting and just as much worth possessing as any other sort, and if it is presented 
to the pupil in a form fit for his reception, it will serve to strengthen social motives 
and let him find his way into the world prepared for some at least of its more obvious 
demands. 

I may, therefore, very briefly indicate in what ways it appears to me that 
instruction of this kind can be given. I am free to admit that, at least in the 
elementary school—if we must use that term—I see very little use in the special subject 
that the Americans call Civics. Until he is ten or twelve years of age, a child has 
too little background of social experience to appreciate more than a surface description 
of the features and working of organized society. He can very well be shown in a 
pictorial fashion how it requires the organized effort of many people to afford us 
many of the ordinary services of life—water, gas, electricity, tramways, hospitals, and 
so on—-and he can be shown the interrelation of ships, railways, factories, and shops 
in providing food, clothing, and shelter. But he cannot understand or be interested 
in forms of government and administration, or be led to see the problems that lie 
behind the activities of private employers or public servants. A good deal more can 
be done in secondary and continuation schools: and probably the ordinary work of 
these schools—e.g. in science—would gain greatly in concreteness if a pupil were 
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shown the operation in large-scale practice of the principles which he studies in 
classroom and laboratory. Moreover, he has a more lively curiosity as to these 
strange social happenings like strikes and elections: and he can begin a profitable 
acquaintance not only with surface features of civic life, but with the processes by 
which it is carried on. I do not myself see why in the higher forms of secondary 
schools there should not be some discussion of the simple principles of political 
economy. 

But at both these stages such direct instruction is not of supreme importance. 
I should look far more to the ordinary studies of the school to promote the spirit of 
intelligent citizenship. History, e.g.—the source of all political wisdom—should 
teach a pupil something of the sequences of ideas and events, and give him some 
insight into the principles that have inspired heroic lives. If, at the end of his school 
life, a boy understands even dimly the ideas and conditions that prepared the French 
Revolution, and sees in it something more than the unpleasant prelude to Trafalgar and 
Waterloo ; or if, again, he can discuss, say, the place of Lincoln in the statesmanship 
_of the nineteenth century, he is better prepared for his citizen duties than if he can 
define exactly the functions of an employment exchange, or is aware of the unfortunate 
fact that an Education Committee and an Education Authority are two different 
things. In the same way, history and literature alike should conspire to inculcate 
a genuine civic spirit. If Shakespeare fails to give a boy pride in his English 
ancestry, we may almost consent to let the task slip from our feeble hands. 

The case, of course, is vastly different when we come to deal with adolescent 
and adult education. At that period of life, social interests are in the very forefront 
of attention; and, apart altogether from the question of direct training in citizenship, 
they may very well afford much the most promising material for the purposes of 
ordinary intellectual discipline. At that stage, we can afford to deal directly with 
the problems of social organization, to discuss the laws governing the growth and 
behaviour of social institutions, the principles of their interrelation, and the varying 
forms of obligation that arise in connexion with them. I admit that the treatment 
of these subjects puts a teacher or tutor to a pretty severe test: and, if they are 
rightly handled, makes a demand on the student hardly less severe. But I am sure 
that the effort is worth making, and the risk worth running. 

I must not pursue the matter further into detail. I believe that the general 
thesis which I have tried to expound bears on Universities, as well as on other 
forms of education—less directly perhaps as regards content of study, but certainly 
as regards methods of organization. But that I must set aside for the present. 
I conclude by making one remark on the bearing of my argument on the training 
of teachers for our schools. Here, I am certain, there is a case of the strongest 
kind for direct training in citizenship. 

I have tried to suggest throughout, that education for citizenship does not mean 
merely the strong attachment of the child to the social groups to which he belongs. 
It means training him for the intelligent appraisement and service of these groups. 
It means preparing him to find his personal salvation in playing his part in the work 
of the community, and in helping to shape his social world so that within it there: 
will be room for the expression of individual choice and outlook. 

And I have suggested that there is very little of all this that we can directly 
teach to children. But it is, or seems so to me, of the very first importance that 
those who are charged with the responsibility of initiating children into the experience 
of life in an organized community, and of influencing them by suggestion and 
guidance, and at times by overt instruction, should have perfectly clear and definite 
ideas about what citizenship means. It appears to me that the gravest defect of 
our present system for the training of teachers—especially for the great majority 
of them who go through our two-year colleges—is its failure in most cases to give 
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to the intending teachers any kind of coherent social philosophy. They have to 
acquire a great deal of information about various subjects; and they have to reach 
a high standard of technical proficiency. The one thing they do not do, and the 
one thing which, under present conditions, they have very little chance to do, is to 
get some sort of reflective appreciation of the setting and significance of their lives 
and calling. For them, at least, I feel certain that it is vital that they should be 
offered some interpretation of the fabric and principles of the society in which they 
live, and whose destiniés are largely committed to their charge. They may never, 
pretty certainly qwzZ/ never, need to teach it in any formal sense: but if their work 
is to possess any unity of direction, if they are even to understand what their work 
is, they must understand the social issues that arise in it, and the demand that society 
makes upon them. I do not doubt that here is one of the most urgent of the 
problems of our educational system. Until we have gone further on the way to a 
solution of it, I doubt if we shall find that our education is inspired either by a 
genuine respect for individuality, or—and it is almost the same thing—that it gives 
us all we may hope to get of an alert, responsive, and intelligent citizenship. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 


To the T.C.A. COLLEGE CORRESPONDENT 
from the PRESIDENT. 


The Executive Committee of the Association have recently given 
much attention to means of fostering the interests of members in the 
provinces and securing their closer co-operation. At the instance of the 
Northern Branch, who presented five Resolutions on the subject at the 
General Meeting in York on Oct. 29th, the Committee were asked to 
draw up a scheme with this end in view. This scheme, embodied in.a 
Revised Constitution, is given herewith. 

The first intention of the Committee was to provide for a much 
larger number of Branches (fifteen in all), each to be formed round a 
University or University College. This scheme was, however, aban- 
doned as being too complicated for immediate realization. The Com- 
_ mittee appreciated the advantage of the closer personal relations both 
between the local University and the Training College and also between 
individual members of the Association which division into smaller 
Branches might foster, but at the same time felt the risk of organizing 
in advance of local interest. It seemed wiser to start with larger 
Branches and leave these to propose sub-division for themselves if they 
felt the need later. A scheme was therefore drawn up on a six-Branch 
basis. The rejected division into smaller Branches is none the less 
printed here (see List B) so that members may see what the Executive 
Committee has in view as a possible development. 

The scheme also provides for a General Council with full legislative 
power and an Annual Meeting which, being freed by the Council from 
its present administrative responsibilities, will have more time to devote 
to purely educational discussions. eo 

The working of the first year must be regarded as experimental and 


provisional. 
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As these proposals must be submitted to the Annual Meeting on 
Jan. 6th next, every T.C.A. Correspondent is urgently requested at 
once to call a meeting of the members of the Association in his College 
for discussion of the scheme, and to report to the Secretary any amend- 
ments, and also in particular the name of the Branch to which his 
College prefers to belong. Further suggestions as to members who 
would be willing to help in the initial formation of the Branch will be 
welcomed. This return should be sent to the Secretary as soon as 
possible, and not later than Dec. 20th. It is hoped that every College 
in the country will respond to this request. 

C. C. GRAVESON. 


DRAFT OF REVISED CONSTITUTION 
proposed for consideration at the Annual Meeting, Jan. 6th, 1921. 
(The principal changes are indicated by a marginal line.) 
1,.—Title. 

The Association shall be called ‘‘THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION,”’ 
but in all official documents of the Association there shall be inserted underneath 
and within brackets the words, ‘‘with which is amalagamted the Teachers’ 
Training Association.’”’ 


I1.— Object. 
The object of the Association shall be to furnish opportunity for the discussion of 
educationa! questions, especially those relating to the training of teachers, and 
for the expression of a collective opinion thereon. 


I11.—Conditions of Membership. 
There shail be eligible as members of the Association—(1) the Principals and all 
members of the Teaching Staffs of Training Colleges and Training Departments 
recognized by the Board of Education; and (2) other persons, approved by the 
Association, who are, or have been, engaged in the work of training teachers. 
I1V.—Subscription. 
1, The Annual Subscription shall be £1, and shall be payable to the Secretary 
on Jan. Ist in each year. 
2. The subscription of new members joining the Association after September in 
any year shall cover the subscription for the following year. 
3. Any member whose subscription is in arrears for more than two years, shall, 
after due notice, cease to belong to the Association. 
V.—Branches. 
1. Branches shall be formed throughout the country, each with a University or 
a University College as a centre. 
The following Branches shall be immediately recognized :— 
North-Eastern, North-Western, Eastern, Western, South-Western, London. 
(See List A.) 
2. Members of the Branches must be members of the Association by payment 
of the Annual Subscription to the General Secretary. 
3. Each Branch shall make its own arrangements for meetings and work, both 
general and sectional, elect its own Chairman and Officers, hold at least one 
General Meeting in the year, furnish a Balance Sheet and Annual Report to the 
Council, and keep the Council generally informed of its activities. 
4... I'he expenses of the Branches up to a sum not exceeding 5s. per member 
shall be met from the general funds of the Association. 
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ViI.—General Council. 
1. There shall be formed a General Council which shall be elected annually from 
among the Members of the Association and shall be constituted as follows :— 
i. Official members of the Association, viz. : 
The President, the ex-President, the Vice-President, the Treasurer, the 
Editor of the Journal, and the Secretary. 
ii. Kepresentatives of types of Colleges as under :— 
(a) Representing Colleges controlled by, or forming 
part of, a University or University College 
(2 Principals or Professors of Education and 
2 others) iva rhe .. 4 Representatives. 
(b) Representing Colleges abowtded te neat ‘Eduas 
tion Authorities— 
(a) For men only and for Women only 
(1 Principal and 1 other); 
(b) Mixed (1 Principal or Vice-Principal and 
1 other) re a : ; ... 4 Representatives. 
(c) Representing Colleges provided by othe Hr he 
(a) For Men (2 Principals and 2 others) ; 
(b) For Women (2 Principals and 2 others) 8 Representatives. 
(No College shall be included in more than one group. For purposes of 
nomination and election each group of Colleges indicated above shall be taken 
separately, any member in a group being entitled to nominate only from 
that group and to vote only in that group.) 
ili. Representatives of the Branches as under :— 


Branch membership under 30... es fe ... L Representative. 
Exceeding 30 but not exceeding 60 ..._... ... 2 Representatives. 
Exceeding 60 but not exceeding 100 ... oe ... 3 Representatives. 
Eaceeding 100 but not exceeding 200 ... aad .. 4 Representatives. 


And 1 Representative for each additional 100 Wei Bene 
2. The Council shall meet at least three times a year and shall have full legisla- 
tive authority, but before any change in the Constitution be made the matter 
shall be referred to the Branches. The Resolutions of the Council shall be 
reported to the Branches. Other reference to the Branches shall be at the 
discretion of the Council. ; 
3. Names of elected Representatives of the Branches (VI. 1. iii.) shall be sent 
to the Secretary not later than Feb. 28th in each year. In the case of nomina- 
tions for election to the Council under VI. 1. ii., if there be more than the 
requisite number of nominations for any group, voting-papers shall be sent to 
those meimbers who are entitled to vote in that group. 
4. Any vacancy on the Council occurring in the course of the year among the 
representatives of any group of Colleges (VI. 1. ii.) shall be filled up by the 
Council from among the members of the Association in that group. 
5. Ten members of the Council shall form a quorum. 


VII.—Executive. 


The Council shall appoint an Executive Committee consisting of the Officers (six) 
of the Association (XII. 1.) and eight others elected by the Council. 


VIII.—Meetings of the Association. 
1. The Annual Meeting shall be heid in London, in December or January, and 
its resolutions shall be referred to the Council for Executive consideration. Its 
functions shall mainly be the discussion of educational questions. It shall also— 
(a) Receive the Annual Report of the Council and of the Branches and Sections, 
and the returns of the election of General Officers and of Representatives 


of types of Colleges on the Council. 
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(b) Hear an address by the retiring President. 

2. <A special meeting of the Association may be summoned at the discretion of 
the President, or by order of the Council, or on the signed request of not less 
than forty members of the Association. 


IX.—Notices of Motion. 
All notices of motion for the Annual Meeting must be sent to the Secretary at 
least three clear weeks before the date fixed for the meeting. 


X.—Sections. 

Sectional meetings for every subject or group of allied subjects included in the 
Training College curriculum shall be organized in the Branches. Each Section 
shall also meet at the time of the Annual Meeting and shall appoint a Convener 
who shall co-ordinate the activities of the Branches in respect of his or her 
Section and report annually to the Council. The Association shall not accept 
responsibility for any resolution adopted by a Section until it has been confirmed 
by the Council. 


XI.—College Correspondence. 
In each College having on its staff two or more members of the Association, the 
members of the Association in that College shall appoint annually a College 
Correspondent, whose duty it shall be to collect and to forward to the Secretary 
the subscriptions of members in that College; to transmit to those members all 
notices received for the purpose from the Secretary; and generally to take 
cognizance of the interests of the Association in that College. 


XII.—Officers of the Association. 
1. The Officers of the Association shall be the President, Vice-President, ex- 
President, Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy 
and Training Coliege Record, and the Secretary. 
2. All the Officers of the General Association, except the Secretary, shall retire 
at each Annual Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election. 
3. Nominations for the Vice-President shall be confined to members of the 
existing Council. Except in the event of the re-nomination for special reasons 
of the President, the Vice-President shall become President for the ensuing year 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
4. In the event of there being more than one nomination for any office, voting 
papers saall be sent, through the College Correspondent, to members of the 
Association. These papers shall be returned to the Secretary, and the result 
shall be announced at the Annual Meeting. 
5. The appointment and tenure of office of the Secretary shall be in the hands 
of the Council. 


XIII.—Payment of Expenses. 

The Treasurer is authorized to pay out of the Funds of the Association travelling 
expenses (as detailed below) incurred by members of the Council and Executive 
Committee, by Conveners of Sections and by members of Sub-Committees and 
Deputations appointed by the Council or its Executive. The expenses allowed 
under this rule shall be (1) third-class return fare from the town in which the 
College is situated to the place of meeting; (2) a subsistence allowance not 
exceedinz 10s. in respect of each such meeting. 


Interim Arrangements, 
Until the Council and Executive are elected in 1922, that part of the Council 
elected to represent types of Colleges shall have power to carry on the business 
of the Association. 
The first meeting of the Council shall be held during the Bangor Conference 
Week, April 3rd-8th, 1922, when the new Executive shall be elected. 


LIST A. 
SUGGESTED GROUPING OF COLLEGES. 


NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 


Leeds University, Training Dept. 
Leeds City T.C. 

Leeds T.C. of Housecraft. 

York. 

Bingley. 

Ripon. 

Sheffield University, Training Dept. 
Sheffield City T.C. 

Hull City T.C. 

,Hull, Beverley Road T.C. 


Lincoln. 

Newcastle, Armstrong College. 
Newcastle City T.C. 

Newcastle, St. Mary’s College. 
Newcastle T.C. of Domestic Science. 
Darlington. 

Durham, Bede College. 

Durham, Neville’s Cross T.C. 
Durham, St. Hild’s. 

Sunderland. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


Manchester University, Training Dept. 
Manchester City T.C. 

Manchester, Mather T.C. 

Manchester, Salford. 

Manchester T.C. of Domestic Economy. 
Liverpool University, Training Dept. 
Liverpool, Mount Pleasant T.C. 
Liverpool, Edge Hill. 


Liverpool T.C. of Cookery. 
Crewe. 
Chester. 

Warrington. 

Bangor University College. 
Bangor Normal. 

Bangor Diocesan. 


WESTERN BRANCH. 


Birmingham University, Training Dept. 
Birmingham, Saltley. 

Birmingham, Selly Park. 

Dudley. 

Hereford. 


Nottingham University College. 
Derby. 

Cheltenham (Men). 

Cheltenham (Women). 


EASTERN BRANCH. 


Cambridge University, Training Dept. 
Cambridge, Homerton College. 
Cambridge T.C. for Women. 
Saffron-Walden. 


Norwich. 
Hockerill. 
Peterborough. 
Bedford. 


SOUTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


Exeter City T.C. 

Exeter Diocesan. 

Truro. 

Cardiff University College. 
Cardiff T.C. of Domestic Arts. 
Swansea. 


Carmarthen. 

Carleon. 

Barry. 

Bristol University, Training Dept. 
Bristol, Fishponds. 


LONDON BRANCH. 


All London Training Colleges. 
Brighton’ Municipal. 

Brighton Diocesan. 

Oxford University. 

Culham. 

Reading University College. 


Southampton University College. 
Southampton, Avenue Road College. 
Salisbury. 

Winchester. 

Portsmouth. 

Chichester. 
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LIST B. 


Scheme rejected by the Executive in favour of the above scheme of 
six Branches. 

Bangor—University College, Normal College, Diocesan College. 

Birmingham—University, Saltley College, Birmingham, Selly Park, Birmingham, 
Dudley, Hereford. 

Cardiff——University College, Cardiff; Swansea T.C., Carmarthen, Carleon, T.C. of 
Domestic Arts, Cardiff; Barry. 

Bristol—University, Fishponds, Cheltenham (Men), Cheltenham (Women). 

Leeds—University, City T.C., Leeds; York, Bingley, Ripon, T.C. of Housecraft, 
Leeds. 

Manchester—University, City T.C., Manchester; Mather, Manchester; . Salford, 
T.C. of Domestic Economy, Manchester. 

Newcastle—Armstrong College, City T.C., Newcastle; St. Mary’s College, Newcastle ; 
T.C. of Domestic Science, Newcastle; Darlington, Bede College, Durham; 
Neville’s Cross, Durham; St. Hild’s, Durham; Sunderland. 

Nottingham—University College, Derby, Peterborough, Bedford. 

Oxford—University, Culham, Reading University College. 

Sheffield—University, City T.C., Sheffield; Hull City T.C., Hull, Beverley Road; 
Lincoln. 

Southampton—University College, Southampton; Avenue College, Southampton ; 
Salisbury, Winchester, Portsmouth, Chichester. 

Exeter—Diocesan, City T.C., Exeter; Truro. 

Liverpool—University, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool; Edge Hill, Liverpool; T.C. of 
Cookery, Liverpool; Crewe, Chester, Warrington. 

Cambridge—University, Homerton, Cambridge T.C. for Women, Saffron-Walden, 
Norwich, Hockerill. 

London—All London Colleges and Brighton Municipal, Brighton Diocesan. 


REVIEWS. 

A Young Girl’s Diary. Prefaced with a letter by Sigmund Freud. Translated 
from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1921. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is the tragic record of a few years from a sad and desperate life. In 

unexpurgated language it tells, or claims to tell, how a young Austrian school-girl 

gleaned a knowledge, more or less exact, of the chief biological facts of sex and family 
life; how she was separated from the one real sympathetic friend she had—a school 
mistress; and then lost, by the hand of death, first her mother, and later, her father. 

Current report adds also, what the book almost prepares us to expect, that the young 

writer, after an engagement which was cruelly cut short by the war, decided to 

terminate her own short, melancholy life. 

For those who care to face and analyse the less pleasant aspects of human 
existence, the book may prove instructive. Were the details of its composition fully 
given and properly authenticated, it might even lay claim to the value of a 
scientific document. As it is, the anonymous preface (though it embodies a short 
letter from Freud outlining the contents of the volume) gives nothing beyond an 
assurance that the diary has been unaltered. I have, however, been granted, by 
the kindness of two psychological colleagues in Vienna (one of them a_ psycho- 
analytic authoress of note, and apparently herself in close touch with the editress 
of the diary), some further details as to the history of its pages. The editress 
became acquainted with the young writer when the latter was nineteen years of 
age; and received the diary two years later. From the changes in the handwriting, 
she believes that the diary was written at the youthful age suggested by the 
several dates; but unhappily, after a verbal transcription was made by the editress 
for the press, she destroyed the original at the girl’s request. She considered the 
girl ‘‘entirely normal in her mental development.’’ She does not, however, desire 
the precise details of the girl’s after-life to be known; and is unwilling for her own 
name or credentials to be published. 
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Elsewhere’ I have indicated at length some of the more technical questions which 
the material raises; and have suggested the chief alternative solutions of which 
the internal evidence seems to admit: either the diary was worked up retrospectively 
at an older age on the basis of memory and perhaps of contemporary notes; or 
else the girl herself was not normal in mental development—being either of an 
abnormal temperament, or a supernormal literary capacity, or both. Her subsequent 
history favours the last supposition; but the last supposition by no means excludes 
the first. The writer herself often confesses in the diary to actions and emotions 
which the popular mind would call unscrupulous and hysterical: and data offered by 
one capable of such actions and emotions would need to be carefully authenticated 
before they can be received at their face value. To publish the sensational productions 
of juvenile precocities (no uncommon event of late) is to court suspicious criticism. 
And the scientific reader, if he is to accept such works as a contribution to his 


science, has a right to expect an independent guarantee, which he himself can 
analyse and weigh. 


The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools. By Rolla Milton 

Tryon. (pp. 294.) Ginn & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

A SOMEWHAT breathless bewilderment seizes the reader as he goes through this 
book for the first time; he is hurried along so many paths to efficiency, that an 
ordinary teaching career seems hardly long enough to explore, without trying to 
exploit, them. A second reading, however, brings the main theme of the book 
into prominence, and this can be described as ‘‘making the pupil do the work.”’ 
Every chapter, every one of the fifty Tables and Questionnaires, aims at showing 
the teacher how to secure the individual work of each student or at least the co- 
operation of the class in the production of measurable results. 

‘Three useful themes may be selected for illustration. 

Chapter II deals with ‘‘Teaching pupils how to study,’’ with special reference 
to the History Lesson. Explicit. instruction in this most important section of school 
work is as rare as it is valuable, and Mr. Tryon here puts clearly before the 
reader the results of the most recent investigation in the field, in America. There 
are also hints as to how to help pupils to make the most of the periods of private 
or supervised study that now figure so largely in the time-tables of Secondary 
Schools, and in the upper standards of some Elementary Schools. 

Chapter V treats of ‘‘Progression within the subject.’’ Briefly, the author’s 
contention is that the difference is too slight between the standard of work demanded 
by the Junior School history course, and the one pursued in the upper forms of 
the Senior School. He would have more collateral reading, and much more 
independent work carried out by the senior pupils, including papers on current 
political, social, or economic topics. The demand seems a sound one, much of the 
work done in the upper classes of English High Schools is as informative and 
mechanical as in a transition class, the difference lying chiefly in the type cf 
information imparted. , 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘Measuring Results,’’ examples are given of ‘‘adequate 
and inadequate’? questions for history examination papers, which should be 
valuable to teachers who realize the influence exerted upon the teaching of a 
subject by the Scholarship or other papers set by examining bodies. Selections are 
also made from Professor Starch’s American History Tests, Series A. These tests 


, 


include the filling in of blanks in sentences involving historical knowledge as well 
as some reasoning. Such tests have an undoubted value in pulling history out of 
the vagueness and sentimentality into which it sometimes falls as a result of the 
abandonment of the traditional method of names and dates, and lists of sovereigns. 

Few teachers of history might be prepared to adopt Mr. Tryon’s method 
in toto, but hardly any would fail to find practical assistance in some branch of his 


many-sided subject. 
1 british Journal of Psychology. M edical Section. Vol. 1, Part 3. 
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The Psychology of Everyday Life. By James Drever. (164 pp.) Methuen. 6s. net. 
The Psychology of Industry. By James Drever. (148 pp.) Methuen. 5s. net. 
THE appearance of these two books, with the whole series of popular books on 
psychology to which they belong (now being published by Messrs. Methuen), is one 
of the many signs of a greatly increased interest in psychology in the present day, 
largely no doubt the result of the application of psychology to medicine, education, 
and industry. I would hazard a guess that more books on psychology, good and 
bad, have been published during the last ten years in this country than in the 
preceding fifty years. Yhe demand for public lectures on psychology seems to be 
similarly increased. Not only associations of teachers, but W.E.A. classes and 
societies of all kinds, clerical, medical, literary, seem to be awakening to the fact 
that psychology has something of value to say to them. The crowded meetings of 
the psychology section last September at the British Association meetings in Edin- 
burgh were another symbol. 

For the spreading of this interest in psychology Dr. Drever’s two books are 
admirably adapted. In the first mentioned above he has succeeded in treating a 
great variety of topics, not only the usual problems of the cognitive and conative 
aspects of psychology, but discussions, if brief, of such special subjects as Play, 
Aisthetic Appreciation, Laughter, Hallucinations, Dreams, and several topics which 
he groups under the heading ‘‘Spiritistic Phenomena.’’ As one would expect from 
Dr. Drever, the treatment is sound and cautious, though occasionally, through the 
limitation of space no doubt, he appears to assert or accept positions which are not 
thoroughly established by his own argument, nor as yet generally accepted. 

In the second-named book Dr. Drever touches upon nearly every aspect of his 
subject, giving a well-balanced account of the more important experiments in 
industrial psychology, and not ignoring some tests of a physiological rather than 
psychological type. 

The book is marked by a sympathetic attitude towards the workers, which 
one is glad to think is characteristic of English works on industrial psychology, 
for example, those of C. S. Myers and B. Muscio. 

Teachers will find the discussion of intelligence and vocational tests of special 
interest; and as problems of industry are by no means remote from those of 
education, this second book, as well as the first, can be heartily commended to the 
notice of teachers as well as of the general reader. 


~ BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Project Method of Teaching. By J. A. Stevenson. (xvi+303 pp.) 
Macmillan & Co. 9s. net. 
Mental Training and Efficiency. By F. H. Hayward. (viii+168 pp.) 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Silent Reading. By J. A. O’Brien. (xvii+289 pp.) Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 
Mental Development and Education. By M. V. O’Shea. (xvii+403 pp.) 
Macmillan & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 
English for the English. By G. Sampson. (viii+112 pp.) Cambridge University Press. 
The Individual and the Environment. By J. E. Adamson. (x+378 pp.) 
Longman’s, Green & Co. 
An Introduction to Psychology. By Susan S. Brierley. (viii+152 pp.) Methuen & Co. 
Training in Appreciation. Edited by Nancy Catty. (vii+104 pp.) 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 
A Study of Modern Educational Theory and its Applications. By Nancy Catty. 
(xii+132 pp.) Sidgwick & Jackson. 
Elementary Algebra. By C. V. Durell, G. W. Palmer, and R. M. Wright. 
(xlviii+640 pp.) G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 8s. 6d., without introduction 7s. 
A Study of Mathematical Education. By Benchara Branford. 
(xii+420pp.) Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Teaching of Geography. By M. and F. Branom. (292 pp.) Ginn & Co. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Imagination and its place in Education. E. A. Kirkpatrick, B.S.M.Ph. 
(214 pp.) Ginn & Co. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. NEW VOLS. 
Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. Selected and edited by 
H. A. TREBLE, M.A. First Series, Is. 6d. Second Series, 1s. 6d. 
Longer Narrative Poems. (i8th Century.) Edited for Schools 

by GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A., Author of “ Diaconus.” 1s. 6d. 
Thoreau. Chapters from Walden; or, Life in the 
Woods. Edited by A. CRUSE. 2s. 


Citizenship: Everyday Social Problems for the Nation’s 
Youth. By Ep. J.S: Lay. Author of “The Pupils’ Class- Books of 
History, Geography, English Composition,” &c. 3s. 


A HEAD MISTREss writes :—‘“‘ This is exactly the book I have long been looking for. 
It will be a boon to my top girls and I am ordering a supply at once.” 
A SCHOOLMASTER writes :—“ For children of the Upper Standards, I consider it the 


best book of its kind.” 


Principles and Practice of Business. With Examination 
Questions in the Theory and Practice of Commerce, Business Organiza- 
tion, and Commercial Correspondence. By G. MAIRET, Lecturer in 
Commerce at the City of London School. 5s. [Life aud Work Series. 


The Elements of Physics and Chemistry. A Practical 
Course for Middle Forms. By Sir RICHARD GREGORY and A. T. 
SIMMONS, B.Sc., with the assistance of F. W. HoOpDGEs, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
The Times Educational Supplement,—‘ This book is intended as a suitable introduc- 

tion and two years’ course for pupils who will in higher classes take up the more formal 


study of either general chemistry or physics. The method of instruction is attractive and 
full of direct interest.” 


FIRST BOOKS OF SCIENCE. NEW VOLS. 


A First Book of General Science. An Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Animal and Plant Life. By A. T. Simmons, Bi Scy 
and A. J. V. GALE, B.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d: 


A First Book of Applied Electricity. By S. R. RocEr, 
M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., &c. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Geography for Senior Classes. By E. MarspeEn, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., and T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A., F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s EDINA GEOGRAPHIES. 


Reduced Price, ls. net. Manilla Covers. 1s. 4d. net. Cloth 
back and stiff sides each. 

Book I. British Isles. Ready. 64 pp. 11 Maps. 

Bookli. Europe. Keady. 72 pp. 14 Maps. 

Book Ill. Asia. Ready. 63 pp. 12 Maps. 

Book IV. Africa. Shortly. 64 pp. 21 Maps. 

Book V. North America. Shortly. 64 pp. 14 Maps. 
Thé characteristics of the Series are—Gonciseness, Clearness, 


Cheapness. They are specially suitable for use for University Locals 
and Civil Service Examinations. Each lesson is followed by appropriate 


exercises. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. SIR A. H. D. ACLAND, BART. 


Chairman of Executive: 
Professor J. A. GREEN, M.A., The University of Sheffield. 


General Secretary : 
Mr. W. OSBORN, 24 St. Ive’s Grove, Armley, Leeds. 


Treasurer : 
Mr. DICKEN, 30 Ridge Road, Armley, Leeds. 


Membership Fee - 5/- per annum. 
“Educational Handwork.’’ Free to Members. 


VACATION COURSES 


IN EDUGATIONAL HANDWORK 
AND PHYSICAL EXERGISES, 


ARE BEING ARRANGED FOR 


SCARBOROUGH, SOUTHPORT, ST. ANNE’S, 
FALMOUTH AND BRECON, 


From JULY 3lst to AUGUST 26th, 1922. 
Director - Mr. JAS. TIPPING. 


Classes in the following Subjects : 


PEDAGOGY ART WOODWORK 

WOODWORK ART METAL WORK 

LIGHT WOODWORK SCHOOL GARDENING 

METAL WORK KINDERGARTEN .HANDWORK 

CLAY MODELLING RURAL HANDWORK 

DRAWING FOR SCHOLARS HANDWORK FOR SENIOR 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING SCHOLARS 

ART NEEDLEWORK HANDWORK FOR JUNIOR 

CONSTRUCTIVE AND SCHOLARS 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 

DRESSMAKING EXERCISES 

CARDBOARD WORK PLAY CENTRES 

PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY NATURE STUDY 


HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 


Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained as follows :— 


SCARBOROUGH—Mr. J. TIPPING, 35 Lower Rushton Road, Bradford. 
SouTHPORT—Mr. H. M. Coutson, 32 Alma Road, Southport. 
FALMOUTH—Mr. H. H. HoLpeEn, 35 Sefton Park, Bristol. 

St. ANNE’S—Mr. S. TAYLOR, 4 Lydgate Road, Coventry. 
BRECON—Mr. H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, London, S.W. 


| TEACHERS REGI STRATION 
2 SGOUNCH= 


a edicudine: of ae fe ee brafeasién,- 
_ Constituted Ge posted: m “Council, fhe dh ech: 1972, 


IMPORTANT. NOTICE 


On “SATURDAY, Ist OCTOBER, 1921, a copy of Oo 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


Tor the 


ie TRIENNIAL pewinn: Saving 30th JUNE, 1921, 


| “was posted to each of the 69, 000 teachers who have been Fegistered by the 
» |} Council.” ee e 
Tt) The Report gives a eee survey ‘of ay oe aa js of the Pannail ad Fic 
all ‘Registered Teachers who have not yet received a — ‘Should write to the | 
offices Ce a Council at once. : ae are 


oF poricuee. iti 1s ae thas all eee ey address 
~ shouldbe forwarded, Since the new edition of the 


lt oFriolaL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS 
1 AND ASSOCIATE TEACHERS a 


“4s. now being revised for publication. 3 


vee ie Vasher ae have: oN et: Ssonghe nei: to he. Official Register or ff 

te Associate List: should do sO without delay. : ee 
Sete AS copy. ‘of the. Conditions: of Admission and a copy. ‘of the — of the 
Ligems = Saree will be 3 sent: to: Sac? teacher. on ‘request. | a 


All letters shontd be ‘daniassed to 


ace THE -SECRETAR bs a 
TEA CHERS RE GIS TRA TION COUN CIL, 
4 EB BEDF ORD. SOUARE, 

LONDON, Wo. 1, 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. a 
_ THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE bedi 


Some Aspects: of the Theory of PA MORSION as” 


SR Soe eens) 
BY 


J. E. ADAMSON, M. A., D. Lika 


Director of Education, Transvaal Province, 

- Svo. 14s. Soa Pa ARN 

fy BI this book the author has tried to establish the view celae in the con: ee 
ception of the adjustment of individual and environment we havea fundamental - pane 

principle about which a fational theory of education can be mie keaece” = 

Contents— 


| Book l. The World ees Nature. 
Chapter I. Preliminaries, — 
Chapter II... Nature Study. - 
Hike Tt Science... -- 


Book: iH. The World of Civilisation. 
Chapter I... Preliminaries, ; He 
Chapter II. Political,.. National and Bagnoes Side in the Social Fabric. 
Chapter III, The Economic Strand in the Fabric of Society. 
Chapter IV. Adjustment to the Second World. : 
Chapter V. Vocational Adjustment. 
paw Vi. Language and Literature as a Vebiéle. ie Adj ustment, 


Book lil. The World of Morality. ae 
Chapter if ‘Preliminaries. ~~ : 
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THE RHYTHM OF EDUCATION. 


BY Aas WN. WHITEHEAD, Pus 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


THE subject of my address is the Rhythm of Education. By this I 
denote a certain principle which in its practical application is well 
known to everyone with educational experience. Accordingly, when I 
remember that I am speaking to an audience of some of the leading 
educationists in England, I have no expectation that I shall be saying 
anything that is new to you. I do think, however, that the principle 
has not been subjected to an adequate discussion taking account of all 
the factors which should guide its application. 

I first seek for the baldest statement of what I mean by the Rhythm 
of Education, a statement so bald as to exhibit the point of this address 
in its utter obviousness. The principle is merely this—that different 
subjects and modes of study should be undertaken by pupils at fitting 
times when they have reached the proper stage of mental development. 
You will agree with me that this is a truism, never doubted and known 
to all. I am really anxious to emphasize the obvious character of the 
foundational idea of my address; for one reason, because this audience 
will certainly find it out for itself. But the other reason, the reason 
why I choose this subject for discourse, is that 1 do not think that this 
obvious truth has been handled in educational practice with due attention 
to the psychology of the pupils. 

I commence by challenging the adequacy of some principles by 
which the subjects for study are often classified in order. By this I 
mean that these principles can only be accepted as correct if they are 
so explained as to be explained away. Consider first the criterion of 
difficulty. It is not true that the easier subjects should precede the 
harder. On the contrary, some of the hardest must come first because 
nature so dictates, and because they are essential to life. The first 
intellectual task which confronts an infant is the acquirement of spoken 
language. What an appalling task, the correlation of meanings with 
sounds! It requires an analysis of ideas and an analysis of sounds. 
We all know that the infant does it, and that the miracle of his achieve- 
ment is explicable. But so are all miracles, and yet to the wise they 
remain miracles. All I ask is that with this example staring us in the 
face we should cease talking nonsense about postponing the harder 
subjects. 

What is the next subject in the education of the infant minds? 
The acquirement of written language; that is to say, the correlation of 
sounds with shapes. Great heavens! Have our educationists gone 
mad? They are setting babbling mites of six years old to tasks which 
might daunt a sage after lifelong toil. Again, the hardest task in 
mathematics is the study of the elements of algebra, and yet this stage 
must precede the comparative simplicity of the differential calculus. 

[ will not elaborate my point further; I merely restate it in the 
form, that the postponement of difficulty is no safe clue for the maze 
of educational practice. — 

The alternativerprinciple of order among subjects is that of neces- 
sary antecedence. There we are obviously on firmer ground. It is 
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impossible to read Hamlet until you can read; and the study of integers 
must precede the study of fractions. And yet even this firm principle 
dissolves under scrutiny. It is certainly true, but it is only true 1f you 
give an artificial limitation to the concept of a subject for study. The 
danger of the principle is that it is accepted in one sense, for which it is 
almost a necessary truth, and it is applied in another sense for which 
it is false. You cannot read Homer before you can read; but many a 
child, and in ages past many a man, has sailed with Odysseus over the 
seas of Romance by the help of the spoken word of a mother, or of 
some wandering bard. The uncritical application of the principle of 
the necessary antecedence of some subjects to others has, in the hands 
of dull people with a turn for organization, produced in education the 
dryness of the Sahara. 

The reason for the title which I have chosen for this address, the 
Rhythm of Education, is derived from yet another criticism of current 
ideas. The pupil’s progress is often conceived as a uniform steady 
advance undifferentiated by change of type or alteration in pace; for 
example, a boy may be conceived as starting Latin at ten years of age 
and by a uniform progression steadily developing into a classical scholar 
at the age of eighteen or twenty. I hold that this conception of educa- 
tion is based upon a false psychology of the process of mental develop- 
ment which has gravely hindered the effectiveness of our methods. Life 
is essentially periodic. It comprises daily periods, with their alternations 
of work and play, of activity and of sleep, and seasonal periods, which 
dictate our terms and our holidays; and also it is composed of well- 
marked yearly periods. These are the gross obvious periods which no 
one can overlook. There are also subtler periods of mental growth, 
with their cyclic recurrences, yet always different as we pass from cycle 
to cycle, though the subordinate stages are reproduced in each cycle. 
That is why I have chosen the term ‘‘rhythmic,’’ as meaning essentially 
the conveyance of difference within a framework of repetition. Lack of 
attention to the rhythm and character of mental growth is a main source 
of wooden futility in education. I think that Hegel was right when he 
analysed progress into three stages, which he called Thesis, Antithesis, 
_ and Synthesis; though for the purpose of the application of his idea to 
educational theory I do not think that the names he gave are very 
happily suggestive. In relation to intellectual progress I would term 
them, the stage of romance, the stage of precision, and the stage of 
generalization. 

The stage of romance is the stage of first apprehension. The 
subject-matter has the vividness of novelty; it holds within itself 
unexplored connexions with possibilities half-disclosed by glimpses and 
half-concealed by the wealth of material. In this stage knowledge is 
not dominated by systematic procedure. Such system as there must be 
is created piecemeal ad hoc. We are in the presence of immediate 
cognisance of fact, only intermittently subjecting fact to systematic 
dissection. Romantic emotion is essentially the excitement consequent 
on the transition from the bare facts to the first realizations of the 
import of their unexplored relationships. For example, Crusoe was a 
mere man, the sand was mere sand, the footprint was a mere footprint, 
and the island a mere island, and Europe was the busy world of men. 
But the sudden perception of the half-disclosed and half-hidden possi- 
bilities relating Crusoe and the sand and the footprint and the lonely 
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island secluded from Europe constitutes romance. I have had to take 
an extreme case for illustration in order to make my meaning perfectly 
plain. But construe it as an allegory representing the first stage in a 
cycle of progress. Education must essentially be a setting in order of 
a ferment already stirring in the mind: you cannot educate mind 
in vacuo. In our conception of education we tend to confine it to the 
second stage of the cycle; namely, to the stage of precision. But we 
cannot so limit our task without misconceiving the whole problem. 
We are concerned alike with the ferment, with the acquirement of 
precision, and with the subsequent fruition. 

The stage of precision also represents an addition to knowledge. 
In this stage, width of relationship is subordinated to exactness of 
formulation. It is the stage of grammar, the grammar of language 
and the grammar of science. It proceeds by forcing on the students’ 
acceptance a given way of analysing the facts, bit by bit. New facts 
are added, but they are the facts which fit into the analysis. 

It is evident that a stage of precision is barren without a previous 
stage of romance: unless there are facts which have already been 
vaguely apprehended in their broad generality, the precise analysis is 
an analysis of nothing. It is simply a series of meaningless statements 
about bare facts, produced artificially and without any further relevance. 
I repeat that in this stage we do not merely remain within the circle of 
the facts elicited in the romantic epoch. The facts of romance have 
disclosed ideas with possibilities of wide significance, and in the stage 
_ of precise progress we acquire other facts in a systematic order, which 
thereby form both a disclosure and an analysis of the general oblate 
matter of the romance. 

The final stage of generalization is Hegel’s synthesis. It is a 
return to romanticism with added advantage of classified ideas and 
relevant technique. It is the fruition which has been the goal of the 
precise training. It is the final success. I am afraid that I have had 
to give a dry analysis of somewhat obvious ideas. It has been necessary 
to do so because my subsequent remarks presuppose that we have 
clearly in our minds the essential character of this threefold cycle. 

Education should consist in a continual repetition of such cycles. 
Each lesson in its minor way should form an eddy cycle issuing in its 
own subordinate process. Longer periods should issue in definite 
attainments, which then form the starting-grounds for fresh cycles. 
We should banish the idea of a mythical, far-off end of education. The 
pupils must be continually enjoying some fruition and starting afresh— 
if teacher is stimulating in exact proportion to his success in satisfying 
the rhythmic cravings of his pupils. 

An infant’s first romance is its awakening to the apprehension of 
objects and to the appreciation of their connexions. Its growth in 
mentality takes the exterior form of occupying itself in the co-ordination 
of its perceptions with its bodily activities. Its first stage of precision 
is mastering spoken language as an instrument for classifying its con- 
templation of objects and for strengthening its apprehension of emotional 
relations with other beings. Its first stage of generalization is the use 
of language for a classified and enlarged enjoyment of objects. 

This first cycle of intellectual progress from the achievement of 
perception to the acquirement of language, and from the acquirement 
of language to classified thought and keener perception, will bear more 
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careful study. It is the only cycle of progress which we can observe 
in its purely natural state. The later cycles are necessarily tinged by 
the procedure of the current mode of education. There is a characteristic 
of it which is often sadly lacking in subsequent education ; I mean, that 
it achieves complete success. At the end of it the child can speak, its 
ideas are classified, and its perceptions are sharpened. The cycle 
achieves its object. This is a great deal more than can be said for 
most systems of education as applied to most pupils. But why should 
this be so? Certainly, a new-born baby looks a most unpromising 
subject for intellectual progress when we remember the difficulty of the 
task before it. I-suppose it is because nature, in the form of surround- 
ing circumstances, sets it a task for which the normal development of 
its brain is exactly fitted. I do not think that there is any particular 
mystery about the fact of a child learning to speak and in consequence 
thinking all the better; but it does offer food for reflection. 

In the subsequent education we have not sought for cyclic processes 
which in a finite time run their course and within their own limited 
sphere achieve a complete success. This completion is one outstanding 
character in the natural cycle for infants. Later on we start a child on 
some subject, say Latin, at the age of ten, and hope by a uniform system 
of formal training to achieve success at the age of twenty. The 
natural result is failure, both in interest and in acquirement. When 
I speak of failure, I am comparing our results with the brilliant success 
of the first natural cycle. I do not think that it is because our tasks 
are intrinsically too hard, when I remember that the infant’s cycle is 
the hardest of all. It is because our tasks are set in an unnatural way, 
without rhythm and without the stimulus of intermediate successes and 
without concentration. 

I have not yet spoken of this character of concentration which so 
conspicuously attaches to the infant’s progress. The whole being of 
the infant is absorbed in the practice of its cycle. It has nothing else 
to divert its mental development. In this respect there is a striking 
difference between this natural cycle and the subsequent history of the 
student’s development. It is perfectly obvious that life is very various 
and that the mind and brain naturally develop so as to adapt themselves 
to the many-hued world in which their lot is cast. Still, after making 
allowance for this consideration, we will be wise to preserve some 
measure of concentration for each of the subsequent cycles. In parti- 
cular, we should avoid a competition of diverse subjects in the same 
stage of their cycles. The fault of the older education was unrhythmic 
concentration on a single undifferentiated subject. Our modern system, 
with its insistence on a preliminary general education, and with its easy 
toleration of the analysis of knowledge into distinct subjects, is an 
equally unrhythmic collection of distracting scraps. I am pleading that 
we shall endeavour to weave in the learner’s mind a harmony of 
patterns, by co-ordinating the various elements of instruction into 
subordinate cycles each of intrinsic worth for the immediate apprehension 
of the pupil. We must garner our crops each in its due season. 

We will now pass to some concrete applications of the ideas which 
have been developed in the former part of my address. 

The first cycle of infancy is succeeded by the cycle of adolescence, 
which opens with by far the greatest stage of romance which we ever 
experience. It is in this stage that the lines of character are graven. 
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How the child emerges from the romantic stage of adolescence is how 
the subsequent life will be moulded by ideals and coloured by imagina- 
tion. It rapidly follows on the generalization of capacity produced by 
the acquirements of spoken language and of reading. The stage of 
generalization belonging to the infantile cycle is comparatively short 
because the romantic material of infancy is so scanty. The initial 
knowledge of the world in any developed sense of the word ‘‘knowledge’”’ 
really commences after the achievement of the first cycle, and thus 
issues in the tremendous age of romance. Ideas, facts, relationships, 
stories, histories, possibilities, artistry in words, in sounds, in form and 
in colour, crowd into the child’s life, stir his feelings, excite his apprecia- 
tion, and incite his impulses to kindred activities. It is a saddening 
thought that on this golden age there falls so often the shadow of the 
crammer. I am thinking of a period of about four years of the child’s 
life, roughly, in ordinary cases, falling between the ages of eight and 
twelve or thirteen. It is the first great period of the utilization of the 
native language, and of developed powers of observation and of mani- 
pulation. The infant cannot manipulate, the child ‘can; the infant 
cannot observe, the child can; the infant cannot retain thoughts by the 
recollection of words, the child can. The child thus enters upon a 
new world. 

Of course, the stage of precision prolongs itself as recurring in 
minor cycles which form eddies in the great romance. The perfecting 
of writing, of spelling, of the elements of arithmetic, and of lists of 
simple facts, such as the Kings of England, are all elements of precision, 
very necessary both as training in concentration and as useful acquire- 
ments. However, these are essentially fragmentary in character, 
whereas the great romance is the flood which bears on the child towards 
the life of the spirit. 

The success of the Montessori system is due to its recognition of 
the dominance of romance at this period of growth. If this be. the 
explanation, it also points to the limitations in the usefulness of that 
method. It is the system which in some measure is essential for every 
romantic stage. Its essence is browsing and the encouragement of vivid 
freshness. But it lacks the restraint which is necessary for the great 
stages of precision. 

Towards the end of the great romance the cyclic course of growth 
is swinging the child over towards an aptitude for exact knowledge. 
Language is now the natural subject-matter for concentrated attack. 
It is the mode of expression with which he is thoroughly familiar. He 
is acquainted with stories, histories, and poems illustrating the lives of 
other people and of other civilizations. Accordingly, from the age of 
eleven onwards there is wanted a gradually increasing concentration 
towards precise knowledge of language. Finally, the three years from 
twelve to fifteen should be dominated by a mass attack upon language, 
so planned that a definite result, in itself worth having, is thereby 
achieved. I should guess that within these limits of time, and given 
adequate concentration, we might ask that at the end of that period the 
children should have command of English, should be able to read fluently 
fairly simple French, and should have completed the elementary stage 
of Latin; I mean, a precise knowledge of the more straightforward parts 
of Latin grammar, the knowledge of the construction of Latin sentences, 
and the reading of some parts of appropriate Latin authors, perhaps 
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simplified and largely supplemented by the aid of the best literary 
translations so that their reading of the original, plus translation, gives 
them a grip of the book as a literary whole. I conceive that such a 
measure of attainment in these three languages is well with in the 
reach of the ordinary child, provided that he has not been distracted by 
the effort at precision in a multiplicity of other subjects. Also some 
more gifted children could go further. The Latin would come to them 
easily, so that it would be possible to start Greek before the end of the 
period, always provided that their bent is literary and that they mean 
later to pursue that study at least for some years. Other subjects will 
occupy a subordinate place in the timetable and will be undertaken in 
a different spirit. In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
semi-literary subjects, such as history, will largely have been provided 
in the study of the languages. It will be hardly possible to read some 
English, French, and Latin literature without imparting some knowledge 
of European history. I do not mean that all special history teaching 
should be abandoned. I do, however, suggest that the subject should 
be exhibited in what I have termed the romantic spirit, and that the 
pupils should not be subjected to the test of precise recollection of details 
on any large systematic scale. 

At this period of growth science should be in its stage of romance. 
The pupils should see for themselves, and experiment for themselves, 
with only fragmentary precision of thought. The essence of the 
importance of science, both for interest in theory or for technological 
purposes, lies in its application to concrete detail, and every such 
application evokes a novel problem for research. Accordingly, all 
training in science should begin as well as end in research, and in 
getting hold of the subject-matter as it occurs in nature. The exact 
form of guidance suitable to this age and the exact limitations of 
experiment are matters depending on experience. But I plead that this 
period is the true age for the romance of science. 

Towards the age of fifteen the age of precision in language and of 
romance in science draws to its close, to be succeeded by a period of 
generalization in language and of precision in science. This should be 
a short period, but one of vital importance. I am thinking of about 
one year’s work, and I suggest that it would be well decisively to alter 
the balance of the preceding curriculum. There should be a concentra- 
tion on science and a decided diminution of the linguistic work. A 
year’s work on science, coming on the top of the previous romantic 
study, should make everyone understand the main principles which 
govern the development of mechanics, physics, chemistry, algebra and 
geometry. Understand that they are not beginning these subjects, but 
they are putting together a previous discursive study by an exact 
formulation of their main ideas. For example, take algebra and 
geometry, which I single out as being subjects with which I have some 
slight familiarity. In the previous three years there has been work on 
the applications of ihe simplest algebraic formule and geometrical 
propositions to problems of surveying, or of some other scientific work 
involving calculations. In this way arithmetic has been carefully 
strengthened by the insistence on definite numerical results, and 
familiarity with the ideas of literal formulz and of geometrical properties 
has been gained; also some minor methods of manipulation have been 
inculcated. There is thus no long time to be wasted in getting used to 
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the ideas of the sciences. The pupils are ready for the small body of 
algebraic and geometrical truths which they ought to know thoroughly. 
Furthermore, in the previous period some boys will have shown. an 
aptitude for mathematics and will have pushed on a little more, besides 
in the final year somewhat emphasizing their mathematics at the expense 
of some of the other subjects. I am simply taking mathematics as an 
illustration. 

Meanwhile, the cycle of language is in its stage of generalization. 
In this stage the precise study of grammar and composition is dis- 
continued, and the language study is confined to reading the literature 
with emphasized attention to its ideas and to the general history in 
which it is embedded; also the time allotted to history will pass into the 
precise study of a short definite period, chosen to illustrate exactly what 
does happen at an important epoch and also to show how to pass the 
simpler types of judgments on men and policies. 

I have now sketched in outline the course of education from baby- 
hood to about sixteen and a half, arranged with some attention to the 
rhythmic pulses of life. In some such way a general education is 
possible in which the pupil throughout has the advantage of concen- 
tration and of freshness. Thus precision will always illustrate subject- 
matter already apprehended and crying out for drastic treatment. Every 
pupil will have concentrated in turn on a variety of different subjects, 
and will know where his strong points lie. Finally—and this of all the 
objects to be attained is the most dear to my heart—the science students 
will have obtained both an invaluable literary education and also at the 
most impressionable age an early initiation into habits of thinking for 
themselves in the region of science. 

After the age of sixteen new problems arise. For literary students 
science passes into the stage of generalization, largely in the form of 
lectures on its main results and general ideas. New cycles of linguistic, 
literary, and historical study commence. But further detail is now 
unnecessary. For the scientists the preceding stage of precision 
maintains itself to the close of the school period with an increasing 
apprehension of wider general ideas. 

However, at this period of education the problem is too individual, 
or at least breaks up into too many cases, to be susceptible of broad 
general treatment. I do suggest, nevertheless, that all scientists should 
now keep up their French, and initiate the study of German if they have 
not already acquired it. 

I should now like, if you will bear with me for a few minutes longer, 
to make some remarks respecting the import of these ideas for a 
University education. | 

The whole period of growth from infancy to manhood forms one 
grand cycle. Its stage of romance stretches across the first dozen years 
of life, its stage of precision comprises the whole school period of 
secondary education, and its stage of generalization is the period of 
entrance into manhood. For those whose formal education is prolonged 
beyond the school age, the University course or its equivalent is the 
great period of generalization. The spirit of generalization should 
dominate a University. The lectures should be addressed to those to 
whom details and procedure are familiar; that is to say, familiar at 
least in the sense of being so congruous to pre-existing training as to 
be easily acquirable. During the school period the student has been 
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mentally bending over his desk; at the University he should stand up 
and look around. For this reason it is fatal if the first year at the 
University be frittered away in going over the old work in the old 
spirit. At school the boy painfully rises from the particular towards 
glimpses at general ideas; at the University he should start from 
general ideas and study their applications to concrete cases. A well- 
planned University course is a study of the wide sweep of generality. 
I do not mean that it should be abstract in the sense of divorce from 
concrete fact, but that concrete fact should be studied as illustrating 
the scope of general ideas. 

This is the aspect of University training in which theoretical interest 
and practical utility coincide. Whatever be the detail with which you 
cram your students, the chance of his meeting in after-life exactly that 
detail is almost infinitesimal; and if he does meet it, he will probably 
have forgotten what you taught him about it. The really useful training 
yields a comprehension of a few general principles with a thorough 
erounding in the way they apply to a variety of concrete details. In 
subsequent practice the men will have forgotten your particular details ; 
but they will remember by an unconscious common sense how to apply 
principles to immediate circumstances. Your learning is useless to you 
till you have lost your text-books, burnt your lecture notes, and forgotten 
the minute which you learnt by heart for the examination. What, in the 
way of detail, you continually require will stick in your memory as 
obvious facts like the sun and moon; and what you casually require can 
be looked up in any work of reference. The function of a University is 
to enable you to shed details in favour of principles. When I speak of 
principles I am hardly even thinking of verbal formulations. A principle 
which has thoroughly soaked into you is rather a mental habit than a 
formal statement. It becomes the way the mind reacts to the appro- 
priate stimulus in the form of illustrative circumstances. Nobody goes 
about with his knowledge clearly and consciously before him. Mental 
cultivation is nothing else than the satisfactory way in which the mind 
will function when it is poked up into activity. Learning is often spoken 
of as if we are watching the open pages of all the books which we have 
ever read, and then, when occasion arises, we select the right page to 
read aloud to the universe. 

Luckily, the truth is far otherwise from this crude idea; and for 
this reason the antagonism between the claims of pure knowledge and 
professional acquirement should be much less acute than a faulty view 
of education would lead us to anticipate. I can put my point otherwise 
by saying that the ideal of a University is not so much knowledge, as 
power. Its business is to convert the knowledge of a boy into the 
power of a man. : 

I will conclude with two remarks which I wish to make by way of 
caution in the interpretation of my meaning. The point of this address 
is the rhythmic character of growth. The interior spiritual life of man 
is a web of many strands. They do not all grow together by uniform 
extension. I have tried to illustrate this truth by considering the 
normal unfolding of the capacities of a child in somewhat favourable 
circumstances but otherwise with fair average capacities. Perhaps I 
have misconstrued the usual phenomena. It is very likely that I have 
so failed, for the evidence is complex and difficult. But do not let 
any failure in this respect prejudice the main point which I am here to 
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enforce. It is that the development of mentality exhibits itself as a 
rhythm involving an interweaving of cycles, the whole process being 
dominated by a greater cycle of the same general character as its minor 
eddies. Furthermore, this rhythm exhibits certain ascertainable general 
laws which are valid for most pupils, and the quality of our teaching 
should be so adapted as to suit the stage in the rhythm to which our 
pupils have advanced. The problem of a curriculum is not so much 
the succession of subjects; for all subjects should in essence be begun 
with the dawn of mentality. The truly important order is the order of 
quality which the educational procedure should assume. 

My second caution is to ask you not to exaggerate into sharpness 
the distinction between the three stages of a cycle. I strongly suspect 
that many of you, when you heard me detail the three stages in each 
cycle, said to yourselves—How like a mathematician to make such 
formal divisions! I assure you that it is not mathematics but literary 
incompetence that may have led me into the error against which I am 
warning you. Of course, I mean throughout a distinction of emphasis, 
of pervasive quality—romance, precision, generalization, are all present 
throughout. But there is an alternation of dominance, and it is this 
alternation which constitutes the cycles. 


CHILDREN’S REASONINGS: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF REASONING IN SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
BYow i WIN CH 


Part II. 
ie! REASONINGS OF SCHOOL {7 R.D.” GIRLS. 


I pass now from a well-situated suburban boys’ school to a girls’ 
school, still in some measure suburban, but in a rather poor district, and 
the poorest school within that district. The description ‘‘poorest’’ 
applies to the social character of the neighbourhood, and is by no means 
applicable to the school pedagogically. Further discussion will be more 
profitable after some examples of the children’s work have been con- 
sidered. I shall start with illustrations from the first class, and work 
gradually downwards. As before, all the children in the school over 
eight years of age were required to do the work; and the administration 
of the tests proceeded exactly as in School ‘‘A.D.,’’ except that, in this 
case, all the exercises were given by myself (not by the head teacher), 
and I was present with each class during the whole of the time that the 
exercises were being worked.’ 


The Reasonings of Hilda R , aged thirteen years, Standard VII. 


1. If he did not go by tramcar or by train he must have gone by bus. He 


must have gene by bus because there was no other way to go. 
2. I think Tommy was wrong, because if he saw another boy in the street who 
went to the same Sunday school he would not have been the only one who did not go. 
3. First Tom and Dick could go out together then Harry could go out with 
Tom and then he could go out with Dick then they had all been out twice in pairs. 


1 For further details concerning the administration of the tests see page 125 in the issue 
of this Journal for December, 1921. 
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4. If I saw a shop painted red and I knew all the butchers shops were painted 
red I should not know then whether it was a butcher’s shop or not because another 
kind of shop in that road might be painted red. 

Hilda’s answers are excellent in substance and are expressed with 
a fine simplicity and decisiveness of language. 


The Reasonings of Mabel W——, aged twelve years five months, 

Standard VII. 

1. I think he went by bus, because if he could go by train, bus or tramcar, but 
did not go by train or tramcar, he must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was wrong, because he said ‘‘AdZ the boys in our Sunday School 
have gone to an excursion except me.’’ Well, if that boy was seen playing, that 
made another boy who did not go. 

3. Tom and Dick could go out one day then Tom and Harry and Dick and 
Harry could go out next day, and so make one pair at a time to go out. 

4. No I would not be certain because a Confectionary shop-keeper might have 
his shop painted red to attract customers. 

Mabel has also written a thoroughly good set of answers; the 
second one is specially good; it is good talk as well as good writing. 


The Reasonings of Sarah P——-, aged thirteen years eight months, 
Standard VII. 

1. I think he went by bus. I think that because it says there are only three 
ways he could go that was by train, by bus, or by tramcar, and he did not go by 
tramcar or by train, and there was only one more way he could go and that was by 
bus so he must have gone by bus. 

2. 1 think Tommy was wrong because he said, ‘‘All the boys in our Sunday 
have gone to an excursion except me and if there was another boy playing in 
the street there must have been more than Tommy that did not go. 

3. First Tom and Dick could go out together one week. Then next week 
Dick and Harry and Then Tom and Harry. 

4. J think I would be certain, because if all the butcher’s shops were painted 
red and I saw a red shop along that road I would know It would be a butcher’s shop. 

Sarah gives three good answers, but makes the usual error in the 
fourth. 


The Reasonings of Beatrice P——, aged thirteen years five months, 
Standard VIa. 

1. I would say Johnny went into the country by bus because there were only 
three ways he could go and that was by train bus or tramcar and it seys that he did 
not go by tramcar or by train so he must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was not right because he said all the boys except him and if he was 
right he would not see any more boys, because the boys would all be in the train 
or in the country. 

3. They could get another boy and then they could go two at a time or else 
they could go twice two boys one time and one of them stop back and let the other 
one go out and then have turns each. 

4. 1 would be certain because it sey’s all the butchers Shops are painted red, 
so I would be certain. 

Beatrice’s first and second answers are very good, she is hovering 
on the brink of the correct solution in her third, but the introduction of 


‘“‘another boy’’ is inadmissible; and she makes the usual error in her 
fourth answer. 
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The Reasonings of Mary O’H 
Standard Via. 


1. He went by bus because he did not walk as it was too far, and he did not 


, aged thirteen years eleven months, 


go by train or tramcar. 


2. Ue was not right because if he told of the other boy it shows he was selfish. 

3. Tom and Dick then Harry and Tom Then Tom and Dick then Dick and 
Harry. (3 times). 

4. Yes because all the butchers shops in that road are red. 

This is a weaker set; the child is old for her school-grading ; she 
confuses ethical rightness (in answer 2) with logical rightness; just 
secures a mark for answer 3; and fails in the usual way in answer 4. 
Her first answer is good and clear. 


The Reasonings of Beatrice F——, aged twelve years nine months, 

Standard Via. ) 

1. He could go by boat or by carriers cart what makes me think he could was 
that if there horses could not go therefore there must have been water in the way. 

2. You can neither say whether he was right or wrong because the boys might 
have to late to go or he might have lost his ticket. 

3. They could take it in turns like this Tom and Dick one time, Harry and 
Tom the next and Dick and Harry next. 

4. I would not be certain because there is not a law to say only Butchers shops 
are to be painted red. 

Beatrice F—-—’s third and fourth answers are very good, the refer- 
ence to ‘‘not a law’’ in answer 4 is a delightful touch; but her first and 
second answers are surprisingly weak. The trams which Beatrice saw 
daily were electric trams, her trains were steam trains, and her ’buses 
were horse-’buses. It was not the horsed-vehicles by which Johnny 
could not go; and, even if it were, he could not get over the water 
difficulty by going in a carrier’s cart, which is a horsed-vehicle like the 
bus: Beatrice is not consistent on her own interpretation of the question. 
In the second answer she misses the bearing of “have gone to an 
excursion’’; she knows about the other boy, but does not see that his 
presence there negatives Tommy’s statement. 


The Reasonings of Alice S——, aged thirteen years eight months, 

Standard Via. ; 

1. He went by bus. Because he wanted to view the place and he wanted to 
get the fresh air. 

2. He was wrong, because the boys could not go for an excursion, and play in 
the street at the same time. 

3. Tom and Dick. Dick and Harry. Harry and Tom. 

4. You would. Because all the meat would be hanging outside. 


Alice gives reasons for Johnny’s journey by *bus which must appeal 
strongly to many London adults; even the air of London, to one seated 
on top of an omnibus, appears relatively fresh, and one can see more of 
the streets than from a train or from the shut-in top of a tramear. 
Notwithstanding this, Alice has not answered the question, which asks 
her how she knows that Johnny went by ’bus. Her second and third 
answers are short, but very clearly right. Her fourth answer is wrong. 
One would not be certain, and the examinee is required to give a reason 
for the uncertainty. Alice does not do this; she is giving a mark of 
identification of butchers’ shops which only strengthens her judgment 
already wrongly formed. 
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The Reasonings of Helen G——, aged thirteen years ten months, 
Standard VIb. 


1. If there were three ways for Johnny to go, by train, bus or tramcar and he 
did not go by train or tramcar he must have gone by bus that was the only one left 
for him to go. 

2. Tommy was wrong in saying that he was the only one that had not gone. 
Because the boy that was playing in the street must have made two that had not gone. 

3. Tom and Dick could go out together and Harry could go out another time 
with Tom then Dick and Harry together. 

4. If all the butchers shops in one road were painted red. Then if I saw one 
painted red I should be certain it was a butchers shop. Because all that particular 
kind of shope would be painted red. 


This is a very good set of answers, and I fear that Helen may be 
wrongly classified as Standard VIb. I mention this because it is most 
rare in this school to find such a case, the figures I give later showing 
the remarkable correspondence of the head teacher’s classification with 
the classification on the results of these tests. Perhaps she had been 
ill, or was newly admitted, and hence backward in the school work. But 
could she not speedily have caught up had she been placed with the 
children of the first class to which she naturally belonged? Her last 
answer is definitely wrong; she feels the force of the universal affirma- 
tive, but converts in too generally. This is the best error that can be 
made in answering the question; it is probably an error through which 
we all pass when on the way to a better opinion. And the logician may 
be comforted or depressed, according to his pragmatism or anti-prag- 
matism, by the reflection that fallacious reasoning is better than mere 
confusion, which is no reasoning at all either in a logical or psycho- 
logical sense. A fallacy is often a struggle towards real logical formula- 
tion, especially in the young (I have no hope of the hardened sinner), 
and definite error leads more directly to truth than does irrelevance. 
Truth and Error, like Love and Hate, are bound up together; they are 
both interested ; but for Irrelevance and Indifference there is little hope. 
I do not apologize for this digression ; for without a clear apprehension 
that logical error is better than confusion, the reader will misconceive 
the results of the research. Even a rapid reading of the children’s 
answers shows that such principles are actually in operation in the 
evolution of Truth. 


The Reasonings of Elizabeth F——, aged eleven years seven months, 
Standard VIb. 


1. I cant tell what way he went because we do not know whether he went by 
tramcar, or bus, or train. : 

2. Tommy was not right. He was not write because, if there was only Tommy 
who did not go to the excursion, he would not have seen the other boy in the street. 

3. This is some of ihe numbers in which they could go out, two, four, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, and so on till you can’t say any more and that will be all your 
life, because there are so many. 

4. If all the shops were painted red and they were butcher’s and we saw a red 
shop, we should nt know whether it was a butcher’s shop or not, but we could if we 
heard a man calling out like the men do in butcher’s shopes. 


It is hard to believe that, with the premisses written down and 
before her eyes as long as she cared to look, Elizabeth can write that 
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we do not know whether Johnny went by train or tramcar. But she 
evidently can; she does not grasp the interrelationship of the two 
premisses; the logic of the thing does not appeal to her. She can be 
quite pointed and clear in expression when she does understand, as in 
her second answer. The third answer is an enumeration of even 
numbers and is irrelevant, but she shows some capacity in apprehending 
the impossibility of ever achieving the completion of her own answer. 
The fourth answer is fair, but she does not give the reason for her 
uncertainty, and that was what was asked for. 


The Reasonings of Rebecca W——-, aged twelve years eight months, 
Standard VIb. 


1. Johnny went by bus because it says he did not go by tramcar, and he did 
not go by train. He must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was wrong if he saw another boy plaving in the street who went 
to his Sunday School. He was not the only one. 

3. I think these boys can only go out in pairs. Brace, couple. I can give one 
or two prefixes, biped, bicycle. 

4. I would not be certain if I saw a shop painted red like a butcher’s shop, 
because it might be some other shop painted red. 


Three of Rebecca’s answers are very good. Association, once 
belauded as the dews ex machina of intellectual progress, has given us 
some amusing irrelevances in the third answer. The Public School boy 
who, asked for the working of the common pump which he did not 
know, explained the binomial theorem which he did know, is not without 
close intellectual relatives among the girls of this poor school. 


The Reasonings of Nellie H——, aged twelve years ten months, 
Standard VIb. 

1. I think that I can’t tell you, because if he did not go by tramear, or by 
train, he could not go by bus. I think he could not go by bus because a bus can’t 
go on the railway lines. So he could not have gone that way. 

2. Tommy was not right in that way, because he said all the boys have gone 
for an excursion except me. The other boy came up who goes to the same school. 

I think that because he said they have all gone except me, and there was 
another boy who never went. That is my reason for my answer. 

3. If Tom and Dick, Harry wanted to go out two at a time, two must go one 
day, and they who stop back went the next day. There were only three boys they 
could only be one pair and one left. That is why I say there is only one pair. 

4. If all the butcher’s shops were painted red in the long road, and I was 
walking along and I saw a red shop, I would think that was a butcher’s shop. | 
think that is a butchers shop because if every butcher was red in the road. It must 
be a butcher shop. | 

Nellie’s aunt presumably lived in the country, so Johnny’s aunt lived 
there too. Still, even then, Nellie forgets that she is told that Johnny 
could go by ’bus. Of course she feels the,reasoning, else why did she 
select ’bus at all; but she does not know what drives her to pick out 
‘bus. Her second answer is very good, but wordy; her third, that you 
can only make one pair out of three, is the normal answer of a very 
young child; the correct method of solution dimly hovered in her mind 
at first, but failed her, and she fell back upon a more primitive method. 
The fourth answer is clearly wrong. Nellie impresses me, as indeed 
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do many of the girls of this school, as a child of poor intelligence who 
has been well taught in matters scholastic. In ali cases, these girls, 
with little or no intellectual home environment, can write in clear 
language what they have in them to say, and that is much to the good. 


The Reasonings of Lily B——, aged thirteen years, Standard VIb. 


1. I think Johnny went by bus as it too far to walke and why I think he by 
bus because he did not go by tramcar or by train so I think he went by bus. 

2. Tommy was not right in what he said because he saw one of the boys who 
went to the same Sunday school as he did playing in the street, so Tommy was wrong. 

3. The way they could have gone out was one pair go one time and one stay 
at home or go for a stroll by himself and not go the same way, and Tom and Dick 
go one time and Dick and Harry that would be the only way they could go. 

4. I would be certain because it would look like the red meat, and perhaps you 
would think it was the meat itself, without the red paint. 

Lily’s first and second answers are good and clear; she is well on 
the way to a correct solution in her third answer ; but fails very seriously 
in her fourth. The association between red paint and red meat has 
been too much for her; logical certainty cannot be reached merely 
through identity in colour. 


The Reasonings of Jenny F——, aged eleven years five months, 
Standard V. 


1. He went by bus because he never went by train nor by a tram. 

2. Tommy was right what he said. That teaches him to go to Sunday School 
and then he might go to a excursion. 

3. Harry and Tom went first and then Tom and Dick went next or Dick went 
along of Harry. 

4. I would be certain it was a butcher’s shop because I would see the meat 
hanging up and the men would be saying ‘‘Bye-bye.’’ Because all the butchers shops 
I have saw are painted red. 

Jenny is right in her first answer, most likely right in her third, is 
irrelevant and ethical in her second, and mixed in her errors in the 
fourth. All the butchers’ shops being red, she has falsely converted 
the premiss, and the redness of the meat has assisted in her undoing. 
The butchers’ men would hardly have been saying ‘‘Bye-bye,’’ unless 
it were shutting-up time on Saturday night; but doubtless Jenny means 
‘“Buy-buy.”’ 


The Reasonings of Gladys G——, aged eleven years eleven months, 
Standard V. 


1. If Johnny wanted to go there were three ways of going by tram-car, bus, and 
train, but he did not want to go by neither way. You could tell how he would get 
there by the name of the place. If we knew the name we could tell. 

2. The boys who went to Sunday School went to an excursion except tommy, 
but there was a boy seen playing, out the street, well this boy was supose to 
have gone to the excursion he could not have gone if he was playing in the street 
so Tommy was right. 

3. If there were three boys, there would only be one pair, that would be Harry 
and Dick, so they could not go round in pairs because there were three and there 
would be an od one over so they could only have one pair. 
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4.° If all the butchers shops were painted red then we could tell, but you might 
make a mistake and if there was another painted red you might have thought it was 
a butchers shop instead of a sweet shop. . 


Gladys does not hold her premisses well together ; in endeavouring 
to relate them, as she must in reasoning about them, the premisses 
themselves waver and even get transformed into their opposites. This 
is probably the explanation of the erroneous answers to the first and 
second questions. In her third answer Gladys is clearly wrong; to her 
it is an arithmetical problem: two into three goes once and one over. 
Her fourth answer has been marked correct; second thoughts in this 
case were best. 


The Reasonings of Rose T——, aged nine years five months, 

Standard V. 

1. I can’t tell, because he said he didn’t ride on the things that were men- 
tioned. So nobody knows. It was to far to walk. 

2. I think Tommy was wrong because he said alJ of had gone and then there 
was one of them in the street the reason is that the boy who was seen tells you your 
answer. 

3. Dick and Tom could, then Harry and Dick, and Harry and Tom, then they 
could go on so-and-so. 

4. You could not be certain because it did not say only the butchers shops were 
red it might have been a laundry or another shop painted red it did not say only 
the butchers shops were painted red. 

This is an excellent set of answers for a nine-year-old girl in a 
““poor’’ school; she is quite rightly graded high for her age. No com- 
ment is needed on the second, third, and fourth answers, except to note 
their clearness and directness. Rose’s first answer is most likely wrong 
through a misconception of the negative premiss. 


The Reasonings of Sarah B——, aged twelve years eleven months, 
Standard IV. 

1. If Johnny did not go by train or tramear he must have gone by bus. The 
reason why [ think he went by bus is because there were only three things, and if 
he did not go by two he must have gone by the third, which was the bus. 

2. Tommy was much mistaken because he said that every boy had gone, except 
him, but there was another boy who went to the same sunday school, playing in the 
street, so Tommy was wrong. 

3. They could go out by pairs. So the first day Dick and Tom must go out and 
leave Harry at home. The next day Dick and Harry must go out. The next day 
Tom, and Harry and arrang it that. 

4. If they were all painted red, and I stood in the road, I am certain it would 
be a butcher’s shop because it would have the meat hanging up outside and there 
would be dishes with meat in. That is why I would be certain it was a butcher’s shop. 

Sarah’s answers, except the fourth, are very good indeed, and one 
wonders why, being nearly thirteen years of age, she is still graded as 
Standard IV. Possibly she is very inferior in her school work, but she 
certainly has no lack of reasoning ability, nor does she lack the power 
to express her meaning in clear language. Since, however, the classi- 
fication of this school is a very good one, there are doubtless adequate 
reasons for her low grading. 
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The Reasonings of Nellie T——, aged nine years six months, 

Standard IV. 

1. I think Johnny went by bus. What makes me think so is that he never went 
by train, or by tram. so he must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was wrong in what he said. Because one was in the street so how 
could they have all gone. 

3. They could first go Dick and tom when they came back, Dick could go out 
again and take Harry with him. 

4. I can not certain that it was a butchers shop. Because any shop could be 
painted red. ; 

This is another excellent set of answers for a nine-year-old girl in 
a ‘‘poor’’ school; and she is rightly graded high. In her third answer 
Nellie almost achieves the three pairs required, but not quite. Her other 
answers are not only correct, but very tersely expressed. 


The Reasonings of Mary A——-, aged ten years, Standard III. 

1. Johnny went by bus. If he did not go by train or tramecar he went by bus. 
It makes me think so. 

2. I surpose Tommy did not be-haved him-self. Tommy was right when he 
saw a boy belonging to the Sunday school playing out in the street. 

3. I surpose Dick did not like to go be his shelf nor did the other boys. I 
wonder why they did not like to go out all together. I think it is funny to only go 
two at a time. 

4. 1 ham quite sure that they were buthers. If they were not they were 
somethink eles. 

Mary is clear in her first answer. ‘‘It makes me think so’’ is 
worthy of note. The second and third answers are irrelevant ; Tommy’s 
behaviour in Sunday School is not in question; nor is the preference of 
the boys for going off in pairs, which Mary thinks ‘‘ funny.’’ Her last 
answer does, indeed, provide for all contingencies, but somewhat too 
liberally. 


The Reasonings of Emma F 
Standard III. 


, aged eight years two months. 


1. he walked till he was tiede then he wood ask for a lodging. 
2. He was not right He only said that because He did noi go. 
3. they did not like going out three at a time so too went out and the other 
one wate till they came back and one stop and one who went he went agane. 
4. We wood on by the meat in thire. 

Emma is very young, and she is in my judgment rather too highly 
graded. She is probably not fit for Standard III at her present age. 
It is only in her third answer that she appears to possess the power of 
thinking things logically together at all. But she is not without prac- 
tical knowledge ; though she disregards the conditions laid down in the 
questions. Johnny could perhaps walk part of the way, and one can 
tell a butcher’s shop by the ‘‘meat in thire’’; but why Tommy should 
say falsely what he did say because he did not go to the excursion 
remajns a mystery to me. 


The Reasonings of Lily C——, aged ten years eleven months, 
Standard II. 


1, Johnny ran all the way. 
2. Tommy was wrong in what he said, I say Tommy was wrong because he see 
another little boy playing in the street. 


a. — 


The Reasonings of Jessie C 
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3. They could go out and find a lot of boys when they want to go out by 
two together. 

4. I say They were all butchers shops along that road, because they were 
painted red, and it was a very long road indeed, I am certain this is right. 

Lily’s first solution is, I think, almost unique. If it was too far 
to walk, it was, one would suppose, too far to run; but, of course, she 
need not have looked for a means of progression which was quite outside 
the premisses supplied in the question. Her second answer is clear and 
correct. That one cannot make up more than one pair out of the three 
things is the conception underlying the third answer; whilst the fourth 
shows once again that certitude can attach itself as firmly to error as 
to truth. 


, aged ten years, Standard III. 

1. He walked half of the way and got in a tram the other half because it was 
too much money to pay for train. 

2. Yes it was perhaps that boy hant been there as long as the other boys. 

3. They got an other boy who they made frend with and that made two pairs. 

4. We could see by if there were meat hanging in the shop. And we would 
here the butcher would be shoting for the people to come and by the meat. 

Jessie is curiously regardless of the premisses; she sends Johnny by 
tram, though she is told specifically that he did not go that way; and in 
her fourth solution she answers the question, How would you become 
certain in any particular case? and not, Why are you uncertain when 
you see a shop painted red? In her second answer she tells us why 
the boy didn’t go to the excursion, which is not what she is asked to 
consider; and, like every unintelligent young child, fails to get more 
than one pair out of three. 


The Reasonings of Lily B——-, aged eight years ten months, 

Standard IT. 

1. He went by bus. He went by bus because he never went the other ways. 

2. Tommy was rong. Because there was another boy seen playing out the street. 

8. Mary and Ethel and then Jane and Mary and then Jane and Ethel. 

4. I would not be sure the it butchers shop because some other shops are 
painted red. 

This is a most excellent set of questions for an eight-year-old child. 
Two points are, however, worthy of notice. The head mistress (not 
being aware that the children of this class were going to do the exercise 
for me) made one reference to them, especially to the third, in the course 
of a lesson to this standard. So, in setting the questions, I altered the 
names Tom, Dick, and Harry to Mary, Ethel, and Jane. The reference 
has had some effect in raising the figures for the standard; but this 
scarcely detracts from the excellence of Lily B’s answers, which are 
quite above a normal Standard I level. 


The Reasonings of Nellie L——, aged eight years ten months, 
Standard Ii. 
1. Johnny went by bus, because it was the shortest way. 
2. Tommy was right because he perhaps did see a boy playing in the street. 
3. There names were, Mary Ethel and Jane they did not like to go out by three 
because if they had one umbrella they would not have a noth room for three. 
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4. I would not be sure it is a butchers shop if it was painted red because their 
are other shops painted red. 

Nellie gives reasons, but not always the reasons of the required 
conclusions. She is asked to say what makes her think Johnny went 
by ’bus; she does not know, and gives instead a reason (which might 
or might not be a good one) for Johnny choosing the ’bus. In the 
second answer, she takes Tommy’s statement to be that he saw a boy 
playing in the street, though even then ‘‘perhaps he did see a boy”’ 
is a doubtful justification of Tommy’s accuracy. In the third answer 
the introduction of the umbrella is ingenious, and doubtless gives a 
cause for two together rather than three together, but Nellie has not 
picked out the pairs as she was asked to do. The fourth answer is 
unexpectedly good. 


The Reasonings of Kate J——, aged eight years six months, Standard I. 

1. Johnny went by bus, be cause it was a very long way to Johnny aunt. 

2. It was very Bad of Tommy not to go to the Sunday school excurs, 

3. Mary came one day and Ethel then to go to day. And Ethel and Jane go 
next day. 

4. One day I saw a shop and I got some met for my mother last night it was 
a shop in the lane it was a very nice shop. 

There is no new feature involved in any of Kate’s errors. She is 
eraded as Standard I and appears quite competent to do the work of 
that grade. If she could give correct answers to our questions, it 
would, I fear, be an indication that she was wrongly graded; correct 
answers to these questions are not to be expected of Standard I children. 


REASONING ABILITY AND AGE IN SCHOOL “R.D.”% .GIRES: 


In considering the following statistics, the reader must bear con- 
stantly in mind, especially after having studied the figures for the boys’ 
school previously cited, that these children were girls in a school in a 
poor neighbourhood, though not in one of the very poorest. In peda- 
gogical efficiency the school ranked high, quite as high as the well- 
placed suburban boys’ school whose work was summarized in the 
preceding tables. It will be remembered that, as before, the exercises 
were done by all children over eight years of age. 


TABLE V.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING ABILITY 
AND: AGE-IN SCHOOL “7 RED. (GIRES: 


Average Age. Average No. of 


Ages. No. of Girls. yrs. mths. Correct answers. 
L3“years=an 48 ae 13° Seo a tho 
SE ae te 49 Mee L2G Ba ae 
aire eee 48 ae: Lis. oe er [-9 
A0)..2* seiner SA at LO get ee 1-3 

Oo er aes 50 a SBR INS bag Lae 
a 61 re 8 #9 <3 ay ws 


COMMENTS ON TABLE V. 


Again we find high positive correlation between Reasoning Ability 
and Age. But it must be said at once that the figures for the eight and 
nine year old groups are too high. Most of the Standard II children 
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are to be found within these groups, and, as I have already pointed out, 
this class was slightly sophisticated. A comparison of these figures with 
those of Table I’ will show how much inferior these girls are to the 
boys. Is it because they are girls? Is it because their teachers are 
women? Is it because they are of lower social class? Is it because 
they are less well taught? We can at once rule out the last factor. 
Pedagogically the schools were equal. But, one was a boys’ school, 
one was a girls’ school, and they were very differently situated socially. 
So we have at least two operative factors varying. Bit by bit, however, 
we may hope to disentangle their results. Two results are clear: the 
difference is a difference all along the line, and it appears to increase as 
the children grow older. 


REASONING ABILITY AND SCHOOL-GRADING IN 
eter Woes GI RES. 


Let us raise the same question as before. How far, if at all, 
measured by our tests, is the actual school-grading superior to a classi- 
fication by age? I had an intimate knowledge of this school, and fully 
expected to find a high positive relationship between the standardization 
of the school and the results of my exercises—an expectation that was 
not disappointed. 


TABLE VI.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND SCHOOL-GRADING IN SCHOOL ° R.D.” GIRLS. 


No. of Average Age. Avge. No. of 

School-Grading. Girls. yrs. mths. Correct answers. 
Standards VII and Vila... 40 soe 3. O45 28 
Nobis = 53,3 ey wy asle: ays $24 Se0 1 Ei. 
- vn ae ea eS eis ii} lees: 2:0 
TV. 50 fie wee 1°5 
iT 61 9 6:6 9 
ey 43 9 0:7 1°6 
I a3 S: 61 a 


COMMENTS ON TABLE VI. 


The cause for the improper height of the average for Standard II 
has already been indicated, and this factor must, of course, be dis- 
counted. Again, we find a much closer correspondence between the 
school-grading and the results of our reasoning tests than between those 
results and-age. The figures are low, but not very low; we have by no 
means reached nadir where girls in poor neighbourhoods are concerned. 
For the present we can see quite clearly that school standards in a school 
of this sort cannot and ought not to imply the same curriculum as In a 
well-placed boys’ school like School ‘‘A.’’ But let us go one step further. 
If the girls are well graded and these tests do really measure intelligence 
—I have found no single teacher anywhere who was not willing to 
accept them as tests of intelligence—we shall discover a closer relation 
between our results and school-grading than the above summary can 
show. Are the children of different standards within the same age 
group properly graded? 


' 2 See page 137. 
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TABLE VII.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND SCHOOL-GRADING WITHIN EACH AGE-GROUP. 
ScHooL. R.D.’ GIRLS. 


No. of Avge. Age. Avge. No. of 
Age. School-Grading. Girls. yrs. mths. Correct answrs. 
eyree" Standards -V lise Vila Qe, ee 29 
= #3 Vibe ey POT es BS eee? aN 
¥ f MRA in t* OTe RPL Baek, 2°Q 
7 . IV 4 3 1:0 
ivarsi) Standards Vii2e& Via ese lea #0) 
m - Vib, BOCA I cw win RS) pA 
, FS Vat Gee Bred ELA oneal Fr Lf, 
3 ‘5 Sees ens ake eh crea ta ret aye 
i? 1G hee Sieh Waal meneame) Ghee SUAS “- 
LAPS: oo eetanGa Sy Vi LES AVile yo wee) hk ee 2°70 
.. 3 Vibe Re Le aaa WE es iy ee neha 
. ? Waid aha: bikin lose cet heey 1-9 
. fe: Vise ey ae Met ery re hee e228, bes 
es 2 Cites eM Oe an cong L Mee ee 1:6 
+ re Ligke oy Mra eee. i7G 
1O-yrs: “Standard Vv Ibi. RN) calohes ete BAS 
i “3 ae SAE PRO Geld TGS saree Spa 
or ms devin: opel henner gee 1g 
A < by El Ess Sgr gers MC a ey A MERE 6 I 6 
. B ae Ee ia tao bata dl RA ee a 
Sirs. “Standard iv te ee ag 9.2°8 2°83 
4 . vias fe oh aee Ses is EW 
3 Fs Lise. NC Res 1S a bas: ots 
a 4 LE paar ges 8 Ff tah gp) CES Ts5 
» - ear Sa Dae, fgel aa a 
O.Vis, «prada! aly eee roel orgs “9 
3 ‘a ieee ie seed ies leg 
: fm A ean a ne 8 4°3 ae 


COMMENTS ON TABLE VII. 


Even a brief glance at the figures shows that from one point of 
view the school is well graded. The children who are placed the higher 
in the school do better work than those of the same age who are placed 
lower down. There is only one noteworthy break in the steady sequences 
through the standards; it occurs when any considerable number of the 
Standard II children are concerned, and has already been explained. It 
would appear, therefore, that the young children who have been pro- 
moted have justified their position. But, as before, let us apply another 
criterion to the classification. Each standard, of course, consists of 
children of different ages. Within the same class, the different age 
groups, if teaching is to be most effectual, should be of approximately 


equal ability. Let us examine our results once more and see how far 
this is the case. 


Zul 


TABLE VIII.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND AGE WITHIN EACH STANDARD OR CLASS. 


: 
ScHOOL “RJD.” GIRLS. 
SS SSS SS SSE SS a Ss SSSA SSMS? 


No. of Avge. Age. Avge. No. of 

School-Grading. Age. Girls, yrs. mths. Correct answrs. 
See) oy tae 13 yrs)... 27. ergeg 2:9) 
. . (ay teed LE ai Maal fie 2 hs a" 0 
" : (3 a io pag lls aaa taae We EZe s  s 3-0 
Standard VIb Of (6 Ee eats ba beets) LO ROG ve3 
- Reishi Ade PB sions LAE 55 2+7 
“ ok AEE beri eie sain LL e522 ie 
. tear 2 10 4-5 2°5 
Standard V Se 7 ne Ley! Zou) 
z eee 12 aie ey 1-9 
. We ae 13 11 5:5 1-9 
‘aL ae 8 RO Gea shay, Bek 
f ee 3 9 2:8 2+3 
Standard IV ALS lane 4 it Seapets UF A) 
é Toye) 9 12 6-4 1-2 
a tea 13 11 5-0 1°5 
i tke, he: AAS sic Goat & as 
* Gre 9 9. 7% 2+2 
Standard III wean; Z [2320-0 crs) 
2 Le 8 lf. 4-4 1-6 
‘ 10a), 23 10 2:6 1:0 
* g.1,, 15 9 1:3 +5 
: Bas. 13 8 6:9 ‘9 
Standard II 1 1 11 4:0 1-0 
A MRA ciraie dail 100 35 7 
y Peeper wr er A, ees (Oh 4s 0 5 
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Standard I WRN iron iO Ua SIyp 4 2 
coh PS EAE Sea RRR 9 ANE oh ie e 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE VIHfI. 


I suggest that the reader looks at each standard or class in turn, 
beginning with Standards VII and VIa, which were taught as one class, 
In this class are to be found children of thirteen, of twelve and of 
eleven years of age. Measured for reasoning ability, these groups of 
various ages are obviously on an equality. The various age groups 
within the next class, Standard VIb, are not quite so level; the thirteen- 
year-old children are somewhat weak, otherwise, doubtless, more of 
these children would have been in VIa. In Standard V the various 
age groups show similar results; as teachers know, they must be clever 
children who, in a school of this type, reach Standard V when they are 
only just nine years old. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
they are better in natural reasoning ability than the older children 
within the same class. 
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In Standard IV the older girls are the weakest, the thirteen and 


twelve year old children are the worst. The nine-year-old children 
in this class are too good for the rest; they have more than justified 
their promotion. ‘ 


The Standard III class is one of those, often found in schools of 
poor locality, of a very unequal character; it is not, in the truest sense 
of the word, standardized at all. The eleven-year-old children seem 
too good for their standard whilst the nine-year-old children seem much 
below it. The two twelve-year-old children are, of course, very weak ; 
they would hardly be in Standard III at twelve years of age if they 
were not, and they do not seem fit even for that standard. 

The Standard II figures contain an element of sophistication, as 
I have already pointed out; the marks for that class are too high for a 
girls’ school of this type. The Standard I figures are just what we 
might fairly expect. 

Notwithstanding some irregularity towards the bottom of the 
school, I am still of opinion that the classification is justified by the 
results of these tests of reasoning ability. In the Standard III class 
and, indeed, even higher up in the school, are several girls who, 
though not mentally deficient, are quite incompetent to draw profitable 
knowledge and training from the ordinary curriculum of the school. 
There are no better tests than exercises in untaught reasoning to detect 
such children and to demonstrate pointedly their feebleness of mind. 


(End of Part II). 


THE DREAMS AND DAY-DREAMS OF A DELINQUENT 
GIRL. 
By ‘CYRIL BURT. 


IV. 


WE have now, in our broad comparison of fairy-tale and day-dream, 
reached the more dramatic portion of the common plot. But before 
we begin to analyse the main adventure incident by incident, there still 
remain for mention two or three important features in the personality 
of the heroine—points of a more general bearing, which the main 
adventure will be seen to illustrate or presuppose. These we must 
examine first. 

(11) The heroine of the typical fairy-tale is depicted as the most 
beautiful creature in the world: and her beauty is not only superlative ; 
it is stressed throughout the story. Could we suppose that stories with 
girls as heroines were intended primarily for male listeners, we might 
claim that this idealization and this insistence present a lurid proof of 
the ubiquity of the sex-motive. But the supposition is not true. The 
heroine-stories appeal, and are plainly meant to appeal, predominantly 
to girls; the hero-stories predominantly to boys. Unconsciously, as we 
have noticed, the girl-listener accepts the heroine as a projection of 
what she would like herself to be. In admiring the loveliness of Snow 
White or Sleeping Beauty, she is, therefore, admiring a fancy-picture 
of herself." As for the lover or bridegroom, he may incidentally be 

‘The fact that the heroine of the fairy-story, together with her relatives, is 


(unlike the personages of the true myth) seldom given any definite name or place of 
abode seems to render this unconscious identification particularly easy. 


; 
; 
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described by the narrator as a handsome young man; he may ‘even be 
christened Prince Charming. . But, unlike the hero of the modern 
romance, he excites little interest for himself; and serves only, by his 
sudden passion at first sight, to emphasize once more the irresistible 
attractiveness of the charming heroine. 

We have here, then, a return to a most primitive stage in the 
growth of childish sentiments, to the motive of self-love, or, as it has 
been named (after the vain hero of the well-known folk-legend, 


‘“Who gazed on his eyes in the stream’s recess, 

Till he died of his own dear loveliness’’), 
the motive of ‘‘Narcissism.’’ And this narcissistic quality marks not 
only the feminine fairy-tale, but practically every day-dream, whether 
of boy or girl. Sheer egoism colours the entire setting, and pervades 
the whole plot. What pleases, not what is real, is the guiding principle. 
Nellie, throned and beautified, surrounded by a suite of bending lords- 
in-waiting, ‘‘adjusting ceremonies and regulating the court,’’’ is the 
typical vision of such dreamers. 

(12) The heroine, in the greater number of the tales, is represented 
as the only child of her real parents.’ If there are other children in the 
same family, the remainder are said to be step-relatives.* Since, as we 
have seen, such relatives are usually older than the heroine, it follows ° 
that they must be the offspring ofthe new wife by a former husband; 
and, therefore, on neither side related by blood to the heroine. This is 
but a special application of the general ego-centric motive to the under- 
lying problem of the story—the heroine’s relations with the unsatisfying 
remainder of her family. 

Nellie, it will be remembered, in constructing her day-dream, 
exhibits a disposition somewhat analogous in its effects, either thrusting 
her only brother out of her story altogether, or else assigning him to 
another mother than her own. 

(13) Yet, despite her physical charm, despite her apparent 
innocence, despite the fact that an only child is usually the spoiled 
darling of the home, the heroine in most stories is treated by her 
supposed parents and by her immediate relatives as the scapegrace of 
the family. She is reproached unceasingly for her idleness, her 
stupidity, her disobedience, or her pride.” Sometimes the complaints 


? The day-dream of ‘the favourite’ in Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas’’ (Chap. XLIV). 

3Cf. ‘The Woodcutter’s Child,’’ ‘‘The Goose Girl,’? and ‘‘The Peasant’s Wise 
Daughter.’’ In other stories the parents are childless until the heroine is born; so 
it may be inferred that the heroine is the only child (‘‘Rapunzel,’’ “‘Briar Rose,”’ 
and ‘‘The Almond Tree’’). 

The part of the step-sister is most conspicuous in the ordinary version of 
‘Cinderella.’ The step-brother situation is seen more clearly in Hindoo and other 
Eastern tales. Here, as readers of ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ will recollect, the various 
brothers, who set out in search of magic treasure, or upon some similar enterprise, 
are usually sons of different mothers. Often the youngest has previously been 
banished with his mother ; but, after a successful quest, becomes his father’s favourite. 
Analogies in the hero-stories of Grimm I leave the reader to trace. 

*>Compare ‘“‘The Three Spinsters,’’ ‘The Woodcutter’s Child,’’ “Cinderella,” 
and ‘“‘The Raven.’’ In hero-tales the boy is often given the same unsatisfactory 
character, and usually with greater frankness. He is at least the fool of the family, 
if he is not the black sheep (cf. ‘‘The Three Feathers,” ‘The Queen Bee, and 
“Oh, if I Could but Shiver’). Often his name is Dummling—Little Stupid. The 
frequency with which the folly, the unscrupulousness, and even the cruelty of the hero 
is implicitly condoned in fairy-tales is somewhat remarkable in a set of tales addressed 
to children; and appears highly significant for a comparison with the fantasies of 
delinquents. 
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are manifestly just. More often they are depicted as groundless. But, 
as we have seen, the situation is viewed always from the heroine’s own 
angle; and the resulting picture differs but little from what a delinquent 
child would tend to construct, if re-telling her life-story to vindicate her 
own attitude, and to demonstrate the injustice of her relatives’ treatment. 

(14) Her troubles and adventures, as a rule, begin when the wicked 
step-mother (or her representative) sets the child a series of difficult or 
impossible tasks.° The tasks are usually menial; but of a nature so 
arduous and so perilous that it is evident (or at least seems evident to 
the heroine and to the hearer of her story) that so hard a task-mistress 
must really be seeking, by the labours she inflicts, to compass the death 
of her little victim.’ Sometimes the mother is openly described as a 
murderess; and, as in Snow-White, becomes the poisoner of her 
daughter. 

In Nellie’s childish moods, it will be remembered, as well as in her 
nocturnal dream, the hostility between her mother and herself is con- 
ceived as being, in the literal sense, a mortal one.“ In its present shape, 
her day-dream nearly always commences either with reflections on the 
hated household duties imposed by her mistress, or else with imaginary 
defences against rebukes for failure incurred, or damage done, in the 
attempt to perform those duties. In earlier versions, when the child 
was living at home, the day-dreams started similarly from little routine 
occupations enjoined by her mother. 

Judged, therefore, by its immediate origin and occasion, the more 
dramatic part of such musings would seem largely to be sought as a 
solace and a sedative after the drudgery of the day. In its commence- 
ment, though not perhaps in its conclusion, it is retrospective rather 
than prospective; a compensation for the disappointments of the past, 
more than a rehearsal of intended plans for the future. So, too, in the 
typical fairy-tale—in Cinderella, for example—we feel that the later and 
fantastic portion of the story is really a wistful reverie of Cinderella 
herself, as she sits down by the hearth, tired, discontented, and alone, 
when her menial tasks are over. 

(15) There is thus a definite point discernible in the narrative where 
the heroine enters, as it were, into the region of magic. This point is 
just such an occasion as would encourage a pensive mood. The girl 
is resting by the fire; or lying down to sleep; or ‘‘wandering far in an 
old wood.’’* Such conditions are precisely those under which Nellie, 


bits Pe ; ie : x 
Ain “Cinderella,’’ “Old Mother Frost,’’? ‘“‘The Goose Girl,’’ ‘‘Rapunzel,’’ and 
The Six Swans. Psyche’s Task’’ and (among hero-tales) the ‘‘Labours of 
Hercules’? have become proverbial. 


‘“Hansel and Grethei,’’ ‘‘Snow-White,’’ ‘“‘Briar Rose,’’ ‘‘The Three Little Men 
in the Wood,’’ and ‘‘Roland.’’ It will be observed that in the heroine-tale the 
step-mother here takes the murderous réle allotted in the hero-tales to the hero’s 
father, or the king of the iand—the king being usually at the same time, as we have 
seen, the hero’s father or grandfather. 


_* With many children the day-dream at this point diverges into a vision of 
self-martyrdom. The dreamer pictures her repentant family gathered round her 
beautiful corpse, weeping, like King Lear over the body of Cordelia, in remorse for 
their former injustices. This feature never seems to have occurred in Nellie’s 
day-dreams ; and is, indeed, commoner at a somewhat earlier age. For an instance, 
see previous article, p. 153, footnote 24. 


9 ry. : ee ms . ~ . . es 
t Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women’’—a poem which exquisitely describes 
the onset of a typical reverie. Compare also his ‘‘Daydream”’ (of ‘Sleeping Beauty’) 
and the dreamy seizures of the hero in ‘‘The Princess.”’ 
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and for that matter most other day-dreamers, catch themselves 
gradually drifting into the golden realm of fantasy." 

The time for telling fairy-tales, like the time for indulging in 
meditative musing, is generally at\the close of day. It is then that 
the practical demands of waking life are least insistent; and fatigue 
itself conduces to a drowsy vein, which is not very far removed from 
the state of actual sleep and of true dreaming. We are, therefore, 
prepared to expect that the mental processes revealed in the construction 
of day-dreams and fairy-tales will closely resemble the so-called dream- 
mechanisms that have been found to be operative in the visions of the 
night. 

A magic slumber, indeed, forms a common prelude to all the more 
miraculous events of the fairy-tale. It is during the night that the 
charmed palace of Ajaddin is built and disappears. It is from her bed- 
room that Beauty is transported to the enchanted residence of the Béast. 
It is at the end of ‘‘a hundred summers’ sleep’’ that Sleeping Beauty is 
awakened, or dreams she is awakened, by the kiss of ‘‘the fated fairy 
Prince.’’ The spells and incantations by which the sleep is said to be 
induced approximate suggestively to the devices of modern hypnotism ; 
and remind us that day-dreaming itself is often initiated by a process 
of auto-hypnosis."* The talismans and other apparatus used—a pin, 
a needle, or a sleep-thorn, a wand or a sword, a magic ring, magic 
mirror, or a ‘‘hand of glory’’ are significant, if not symbolic.” 

(16) In the world of magic, mysterious denizens are encountered 
—genial strangers, who assist the heroine in accomplishing the tasks 
enjoined by the step-mother’s cruelty. These strangers are conspicu- 
ously kind to the dejected girl; and she is equally friendly towards 
them—their amiable reciprocity standing out in impressive contrast with 
the friction and hostility that have embittered the girl’s life hitherto. 

With Grimm the supernatural assistants are usually either helpful 
animals or kindly dwarfs.” In the best-known of the fairy-tales fairies 
themselves are singularly rare. To most little girls, however, as indeed 
to Nellie herself, the conception of fairies proves peculiarly captivating. 
Their dreams and day-dreams at one stage” abound with them. 


©The regular place in Grimm is a mysterious forest, in the centre of which 
is a cottage or castle, where lives a witch, dwarf, giant, or supernatural animal 


(cf., ‘‘Hansel and Grethel,’’ ‘‘Little Brother and Sister,’’ **Rapunzel,”’ ‘‘Jorinde,”” 
**Allerleirauh,’’ ‘‘Six Swans,*’ ‘‘Soaring Lark,’’ ‘‘Raven,”’ **Woodcutter’s Child,”’ 
“‘Handless Maiden”’ ‘‘Three Little Men,’’ and ‘‘Snow-White.’’ In Grimm’s version — 


of ‘‘Cinderella,’’ and in the ‘‘Almond Tree,”’ the scene is the mother’s grave, which 
is overshadowed with a tree (cf. Nellie’s day-dream, swp. p. 68). In ‘Old Mother 
Frost’? and in ‘‘Briar Rose’’ the girl’s marvellous adventures begin where she 
loses consciousness under somewhat a-typical circumstances. 

11 Some slight process of this sort has already been noted in the case of Nellie. 
See previous article, p. 72. 

124 sleeping-draught, or, what is much the same thing in folk-lore, a love- 
potion (compare its use in ‘“‘The Soaring Lark”’), is rarer than we might expect 
in the fairy-tale. The drugged apple given to Little Snow-White seems to have 
operated more as a soporific than as a poison; and in some versions initiates her 
vision of the dwarfs. 

13 For dwarfs, compare ‘‘Rumpelstiltskin,”’ ‘*Snow-White,’’ ‘‘Three Little Men”’ ; 
for animals, compare ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Hansel and Grethel,’’ *‘*The Almond Tree,” 
“The Six Swans.’ See also, ‘‘Old Mother Frost,’’ ‘‘The Goose Girl,’’ ‘“The Hand- 
less Maiden.”’ 

4 Between the ages of five to ten, with a climax at about the age of eight : 
see Kimmins, ‘‘Children’s Dreams,’’ pp. 38 and 54. T. L. Smith, ‘“The Psychology 
of Day-dreams,’’ p. 59. 
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In the fantasies of tinier children, the invisible companion which 
they so often invent is—like Nellie’s ‘‘Doll-doll’’-——usually found to be 
playing the part of tiny friend and helpmate, the rdle which in the fairy- 
tale is assumed by the elf or dwarf. These fictitious little people, in 
their diminutive size and ready obedience, bear much the same relation 
to the child as the child herself bears, or should bear, to her grown-up 
parents; and their invention thus compensates for, and inverts, the 
depressing inferiority of which the child is so continuously sensible in 
the society of the adults around her. How far the ‘“‘litthe man’’ of 
certain folk-stories and of many children’s day-dreams—the ugly, 
comical, yet powerful, and even at times malicious homunculus, the 
creature whose name is a mystery which it is profanation to utter—may 
have some deeper symbolic significance, we need not here discuss.” 

In day-dreams, helpful animals, like helpful companions in diminu- 
tive human shape, seem chiefly to be found with very young children.” - 
In such cases the chief incident is usually the transformation, explicit 
or implied, of a real pet animal into a human or half-human friend, who 
becomes either playfellow, assistant, or lover according to the age of 
the dreamer. With older children, however, the animal companion 
usually loses its supernatural or semi-human character; and, indeed, is 
found more frequently among boys than among girls. In general, - 
animal transformations appear less commonly in the day-dreams of 
children than in their nocturnal dreams.’ And in this latter context 
they have a special interest for us owing to the occurrence and apparent 
significance of the cow in Nellie’s nocturnal dream.” 


(17) A point that needs separate emphasis is the relation, usually 
obscure and indirect, but always discoverable. upon analysis, between 
the new-found ally—-whether animal or human—and the heroine’s (or 
hero’s) idealized relative or parent. The parental functions of the 
mysterious stranger are most clearly expressed by the proverbial 
designation for the most popular type—the fairy godmother. Sometimes 
a bird in a tree planted over a grave, or a pixie in a well containing the 
‘“‘water of life,’’ proves to be a brother, a sister, a mother, or a dead 


'* See S. Freud’s analysis of Rumpelstilzchen, ‘‘International Zeitschr. f. Arztl. 
Psycho-analyse, Jahrg. 1., $.148; and E. Jones, ‘‘Papers on Psychoanalysis,”’ 
p. 135. 


“Some interesting examples, reported in detail in a collection of stories all 
related by a single child, will be found in a paper by M. M.-Nice, ‘‘A Child’s 
Imagination,’’ Ped. Sem. 1919. XXVI, pp. 173 e¢ seq. 


‘Cf. Kimmins, ‘‘Children’s Dreams,’’? p. 4. Here it is rather upon the 
dream than upon the daydream that the fairy-tale (and, indeed, ethnology generally, 
with the peculiar puzzles of totemism) shed most light. The creature at once the 
most common and the most curious is the omnipresent snake, or at least some 
snake-like monster. Note what an immense significance such animals have for the 
poet and the artist—preferences which can often, I think, be interpreted only in 
the light of the individual’s private life and experience. Compare, for example, the 
dragon (and its equivalents) in the paintings of Turner and Blake, the serpent in 
Keats’ “‘Lamia,’’ in Rossetti’s ‘‘Eden Bower,’’ in Shelley’s ‘‘Laon and Cythna”’ (a 
story of the love of brother and sister, which mentions a serpent no less than 
twenty-six times). The reader interested in symbolism should observe that the snake 
in Grimm is specifically a ‘‘White Snake’; but more usually appears as a frog, 
a toad, a fish, or a dragon; and he should study the interpretation, virtually psycho- 
analytic, given to Turner's irrespressible dragons by Ruskin (‘‘Notes on the Turner 
Gallery,’’ p. 372, and ‘‘Modern Painters,’’ four last chapters). See also the morbid 
dreams of snakes quoted by T. L. Smith, loc. ct. Piuves 


‘* See previous article p. 7. 
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mother’s spirit, enchanted or disguised." In Nellie’s day-dream, the 
Prince, who is first encountered in a wood, afterwards conducts the 
girl to her father’s fictitious estate and to her imaginary mother’s grave; 
in the analysis, the train of associations suggested by the Prince’s kilt 
led rapidly to the thought of her brother, once so beloved, and thence 
again to the memory of her absent and idealized father. 


(18) The assistance of the weird patron is usually bestowed in the 
form of some magic gift magically produced. The extraordinary offer 
of a soup-plate, handed to Nellie by the Prince in the wood, seems 
a humble but legitimate parallel to the thaumaturgic tokens of the fairy- 
story. The fancied presents of clothes, ring, and locket—articles which 
in their actual stolen form seemed to have the marvellous power of 
evoking in fancy the image of the Prince—are curiously reminiscent of 
the jewellery and fine raiment so often given to the heroine of the fairy- 
tale by the wonder-working strangers. : 


We have seen reason to believe that the heart-shaped locket and 
the chain and ring have for Nellie some dim, emblematic, and almost 
magical associations.” In the fairy-tale, however, the symbolic and 
supernatural character of the gifts and of other similar inanimate 
objects is far more obvious than in the day-dream. Of all the instru- 
ments of wizardry, two groups are of especial interest—the mystic 
weapons—swords, sticks, wands, arrows and guns—for the men; and 
the mysterious receptacles—boxes and bags, caskets and cupboards, 
eggshells and nutshells, shoes and rings—for the women. These two 
types of prodigy-producing fetish are often brought into close connexion 
one with the other, as in the stories of the magic pestle and mortar, and 


™ Once more these can be exquisitely illustrated from painters and poets. Byron, 
for example, compresses all the most usual ‘sister-symbols’ into one complex 
metaphor, concluding his “‘Stanzas to Augusta’’ thus— 


“In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of t/ee.’ 


q 


The italics are his own; and the lines are addressed to his step-sister fram his 
exile at Diodati. Much the same symbolism is repeated in his shorter ‘‘Stanzas 
to the Same.’’ To ‘‘Cain’’ and ‘‘Manfred’’ it is unnecessary to refer. 


In Grimm, compare ‘‘Cinderella,’’? ‘‘The Goose Girl,’’ “‘The Woodcutter’s 
Child’? and the ‘‘The Handless Maiden’’ for the bird, winged angel, or other 
creature embodying the absent mother ; and ‘‘The Almond Tree,’’ ‘‘The Six Swans,”’ 
and ‘‘The Twelve Brothers’? for brothers changed into birds. Where the 
mysterious stranger is connected, not with mother or brother, but with the father, 
the father has usually brought the girl, at her request, some highly symbolic gift— 
a hazel twig, a red rose, or a snake—which in the end brings the heroine and the 
bridegroom-prince together (‘*Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Soaring Lark,”’ ‘‘Beauty and the Beast’)). 
Note that there is but one instinct or emotion which all these various emblems, at 
first sight so unlike each other, can typify with equal fitness; and that in the 
German, the name for the ‘little bird’ must suggest, by a crude paronomasia, the 
school-child’s colloquial term. 


** The suggestion of what may be termed symbolical theft arouses usually, at 
first, considerable incredulity. Perhaps the best established cases are those of 
fetishistic stealing which, in my experience at any rate, is commoner among young 
men than among girls. Here the article purloined is wanted, not for its objective 
value, but purely for its subjective (and usually erotic) associations. The most 
common and most curious type is the cutting and stealing of the hair of unknown 
women. Almost as common is the theft of women’s shoes, handkerchiefs, and 
fragments of clothing. The undergraduate’s raid for ‘trophies’ is symbolic theft of 
a not very different order. 
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the magic spoon and basin, or, most strikingly of all, in the sacred 
spear and sacred chalice, in the legend of the Holy Grail.” 

(19) The step-mother’s difficult tasks, and the stranger's mysterious 
appearance and assistance are repeated, usually in heightened form. 
Such repetitions are exceedingly common in fairy-tales, especially those 
of the cumulative type; and, curiously enough, occur in Nellie’s day- 
dream, as recounted above. 

(20) Ina later visit to the realm of magic the King or his son meets 
the heroine, and falls in love with her, in spite of all discrepancy in 
social status. This incident usually opens the new phase in the narra- 
tive. As a rule, in the fairy-story the kind and mysterious assistant is 
not the King or Prince himself, but usually his representative or 
emissary. In Nellie’s day-dream, however, the mysterious stranger is 
at the very outset the Prince. Here, therefore, is a suggestive diver- 
gence from the typical fairy-tale. Throughout the adventure, but pre- 
- eminently in this the most marvellous portion, the more fantastic 
impossibilities are excluded from the day-dream, or at least toned down 
and rationalized.” It is this steady elimination of all elements obtrusively 
fabulous that obscures the deeper parallel between fairy-tale and day- 
dream. In the day-dream of the adolescent the fairy-tale is fairy no 
longer. 

(21) The King, or the King’s son, conducts the heroine to his 
castle. We have seen how the Prince takes Nellie to a castellated 
mansion in the Highlands, and thence to her hereditary Irish estates. 

(22) The heroine is ultimately married to the King’s son. I have 
already alluded to the frequency of the marriage theme alike in fairy- 
tales and in the day-dreams of adolescent girls.** Here I need only add 
that this happy climax finishes an important phase of a developing plot, 
which in its opening did not seem obviously sexual. 


*! Compare the incident of the sword and three cups in the tale of “‘The Two 
Brothers.’’ In Grimm the interpretation of these paired symbols, or at any rate, 
one interpretation of them, 1s, as we shall see, pretty plainly implied in the story 
of ‘‘The Almond Tree.’’ For the use of the sword (usually like Odin’s Gram or 
Arthur’s Excalibur found driven into a tree or into the ground or held in the grasp 
of a lady, or like the sword of the Esthonian hero ‘fast in the embrace of a water 
nymph,’ from whence it cannot return until the young successor or vanquisher of 
his father or king plucks it forth), see the end of ‘‘The Two Brothers,’’ based 
doubtless on the Siegfried saga. For the use of the magic receptacle (which, like 
Aladdin’s lamp or ring when rubbed, has the power of producing hosts of helpful 
spirits or armed soldiers) see ‘‘The Knapsack,’’ ‘‘The Hat and the Horn.’’ 

To treat such things as psychological symbols must strike the lay reader as 
somewhat unconvincing. He may be helped once again by a reference to the 
symbolism of poetry. Read, for an instructive instance, Swinburne’s ballad of 
“The King’s Daughter.’? The changing refrain which tells of the floating contents 
of the mill-water and the gifts received by the king’s daughter (who marries her own 
brother)—the rings of red, apples of gold, fallen flowers, seeds of wheat, and broken 
boats—all are utterly meaningless and completely irrelevant unless interpreted as 
symbolic of the heroine’s emotions. Rossetti’s poems and pictures are equally rich 
with instances. Observe that throughout the symbols have much the same signi- 
ficance as is given to them by psycho-analysis. 

After all, is it so amazing that broad and persistent human interests, like religion 
or love, should be perpetually reading their own meaning into everything around, and 
so fill the universe with symbols, parables, and allegories for things beyond their 
intellectual grasp ? 

** Note, for example, the self-correction (which I have deliberately recorded in 


illustration of this point) made by the girl when describing the gift of the money to 
replace the broken soup-plate. | 


** See above, p. 147. 
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(23) In fairy-tales which do not end when the heroine is married 
or betrothed, but carry the story to yet a further stage, a fresh com- 
plication is often introduced by a temporary estrangement or separation 
between the married or affianced pair.| Of the two alternative types, the 
story of the lost husband is commoner than that of the lost wife. The 
latter is best known from the classical legend of Orpheus and Eurydice ; 
the former from that of Cupid and Psyche, so exquisitely told by 
Apuleius, and with equal charm retold by Waiter Pater in his history of 
Marius the Epicurean. In these two legends, the separation, and 
subsequent search and recovery, are expanded into the central theme of 
the whole narrative; and of all folk-tales none is more pathetic. 

In Nellie’s day-dream this episode appears; but it is not con- 
spicuous.” With other adolescents it is sometimes the most salient 
feature. Often it embodies an attempt to account for the contrast 
between their fictitious happiness while living in imagination with their 
kind companion, and their genuine disillusionment when they drop back 
into the lonely world of cold grey fact. Frequently it is a penalty for 
some conscious or unconscious misdemeanour, much as in the fairy-story 
the separation ensues from the breaking of some taboo by the husband 
or the wife.” 

(24) The heroine gives birth** to a child.” This event leads to the 
last phase in our composite story. It forms a sort of sequel, missing 
in many fairy-tales, present in others, and ultimately added (or admitted) 
in Nellie’s eventual account of her day-dream.”* 


74This in itself is not devoid of significance. I connect it with the relatively 
small part which sex, or more strictly ordinary adolescent heterosexual tendencies, 
are playing in her life. How far this in turn is due to sex-instincts being in her 
somewhat less powerful than in most delinquent girls at adolescence, how far it is 
due to contro! and inhibition through other instincts or through higher motives, how 
far it is due to early repression and to a strong fixation of her affections on the male 
members of her family, these are questions which I need not here discuss. 


*5 Compare, besides the legends cited above, ‘‘Bluebeard,’’ ‘‘Aladdin,”’ SLamia,”* 

: ; Mya teins o ; F a 

“Melusina,’? ‘“‘Lohengrin’?; and, in Grimm, “Briar Rose,’’ ‘‘The Woodcutter’s 
Child,’’ ‘‘The Soaring Lark,’’ and ‘‘The Two Brothers.”’ 


26 The curious devices supposed to result in child-birth (such as eating magic 
substances)—devices which are still credited by many delinquent women and are 
referred to in detail in several fairy-tales—bear a singular resemblance both to the 
superstitions of savages and to the speculations of children. 

A strangely symbolic description of the processes leading up to child-birth is to 
be found in the second paragraph of ‘‘The Almond Tree’’ (repeated in an abbreviated 
form at the beginning of ‘‘Little Snow-White’’). Those who hesitate to believe that, 
in fairy-tales and similar fantasies, knives and apples, flowers and fruit, may be 
symbols with a definitely sexual meaning, should examine the doubly-significant 
language in which the changes of the garden and the nut-tree are described, and 
ask themselves what else these changes can have to do with the birth of the child, 
and why they should occupy exactly nine months from the first spilling of blood upon 
the ground. 

27 Three Little Men,’’ ‘“The Woodcutter’s Child,”’ ‘‘Rapunzel,”” ““The Handless 
Maiden,”’ ‘‘The Six Swans,” “Rumpelstiltskin,’’ ‘The Three Birds,’’ ‘The Soaring 


Lark.’’ 


28 So far from censuring Nellie from contemplating such an event, I believe this 
part of the fantasy is leading her from self-love to other-love, from narcissism to 
altruism. : 

T. L. Smith rightly notes how in the summaries of day-dreams which he has 
collected, many girls towards the age of seventeen imagine themselves in a home 
with children, to whom they give names and even picture the colour of their eyes 
and hair, how they shall be dressed and educated, while. the shadowy partner of these 
jeys is rarely visualized or very indefinitely characterized (loc. cit. sup.) p. 27). 
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(25) Vhe wicked step-mother continues her plots against the 
heroine, now attacking the child as well as the young mother.” She is 
for a while successful in getting the heroine publicly condemned, 
usually for the murder of her child: a crime which, as a matter of fact, 
the step-mother has herself secretly accomplished in order to plant her 
own elder daughter in the place of the heroine.* Here again the analogy 
between the typical fairy-tale and Nellie’s day-dream is less close, but 
still discernible.” 

(26) By some sudden and surprising dénouement, the child is at 
last rescued and restored; and the heroine is publicly acquitted of all 
wrongdoing.” 

F Aa The step-mother is finally punished with imprisonment or 
eath.” 

These two concluding events Nellie’s day-dream does not explicitly 
mention. But there can be no doubt the final goal of her dreams is a 
happy married life, with a loving husband, and a beloved child, and a 
home of her own from which all interference of step-mothers and step- 
motherly people has been once and for ever removed. If I may legiti- 
mately reason from the later history of other delinquent girls who have 
been brought to me in adolescence, or whose moral progress I have 
followed at second-hand, then, as soon as this goal is reached not in 
reverie but in real fact, Nellie will finally be free from all danger of 
further delinquency.” 

We have now compared at length the schemes of the typical fairy- 
tale with the scheme of a typical day-dream, isolating in each the chief 
elements of the plot and of the successive situations which they respec- 
tively unfold. From this general comparison, several inferences at once 
emerge. So obvious are they that they hardly need explicit formulation. 
It is evident, in the first place, that the Marchen themselves, at any 
rate those that take for their central figure a girl rather than.a boy, 


29*°The Six Swans,’ ‘‘The Three Birds,’’ ‘‘The Woodcutter’s Child.’? Cf. also 
‘““The Handless Maiden,’’ ‘‘Rumpelstiltskin,’’ ‘‘The Little Brother and Sister,’’ “The 
Twelve Brothers,’’ ‘‘The Peasant’s Wise Daughter.”’ 


°°““The Three Little Men,’’ ‘‘The Little Brother and Sister.’’ Cf. also ‘‘The 
Goose Girl.”’ 


*' Nellie has often believed that Mrs. Malone habitually favoured her son at the 
expense of her daughter: and even, as we have seen, has fancied, or pretended to 
fancy, the son was Mrs. Malone’s real son while the daughter was only a step- 
daughter. But I cannot find that this attitude has become dramatized into an actual 
story that the mother was trying to put the son into the estate which by right 
belonged to the daughter. Indeed, in this phase of the day-dream it is Mrs. Badger 
who plays the réle usually assigned to the step-mother in the fairy-tale (see p. 69). 


*? “The Three Little Men,’’ ‘‘The Little Brother and Sister,’’ ‘““The Twelve 
Brothers,’’ “‘The Six Swans,’’ ‘‘The Woodcutter’s Child.’’ 


_ *8*°Phe Three Little Men,’’ ‘‘The Little Brother and Sister,’’ ‘‘The Six Swans,”’ 
“The Almond Tree,’’ ‘‘The Goose Girl,’? ‘‘The Three Birds.’’ Cf. also ‘“‘Snow- 
White,’’ “Hansel and Grethel,’’ ‘‘Roland,’’ ‘‘Rapunzel.’’ 


** Whether, after her children are grown up, she may not, if life in her new home 
proves as unhappy as life in the old, give way to other aberrations—alcoholism, 
perhaps, or nervous breakdown—I am not prepared to prophecy. In Nellie’s case 
I think it unlikely. In several similar cases I have felt that, without a far more 
thorough analysis than is in most instances possible, the danger has only been 
postponed or transformed. 

It is interesting in this connexion to observe from statistics how small a propor- 


tion of criminals are young married women with children: on this point, see H. Ellis, 
acre ae ae 
The Criminal,’’ p. 266, 
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present remarkable resemblances one to another, alike in characters, in 
symbolism, and in their general construction. Secondly, the tales in 
turn reveal analogies—not perhaps so close, but still sufficiently clear— 
with the story-like day-dreams cherished and narrated by young or 
adolescent girls. Thirdly, both types of narrative, the day-dream as 
well as the fairy-tale, are apt to revolve about one special domestic 
problem, a real or imaginary step-mother situation. 

More generally, it may, I think, be legitimately claimed that a 
study of day-dreams will shed much light upon what, to the civilized 
mind, seems so obscure and fantastic in the old traditional themes of 
popular folk-lore; and, conversely, that a study of the convictions, the 
customs, and the culture, whether past or present, of simple and 
uncivilized peoples will in turn reflect many illuminating gleams, not 
only upon the quaint curiosities of fantasy and of non-rational thinking 
generally, but also upon the bizarre behaviour of the immature young 
minds around us, and above all upon the motives and impulses of those 
who, in a civilized society of the present day, are the most primitive of 
the primitive, namely, the delinquent children. It is, in fact, the 
existence of these wider and profounder analogies that I have 
endeavoured to suggest by my prolonged comparison between a 
particular pair of representative thought-products, at first sight so far 
removed and so totally unallied. 

It remains to summarize a few practical corollaries that seem to 
flow from these more general conclusions. 

In the first place, the analysis of Nellie’s personal reveries affords, 
as if through some private loophole, a clear and penetrating view into 
the recesses of her mind, into that secret panorama of unreal fancies 
and impossible desires which plainly make up so much of her inner 
conscious life. The results of the analysis confirm, in almost every 
point, the tentative deductions from her two narrated dreams. 

On turning back to the records given in my opening paper, it is 
evident that many of the strange features that we have discovered 
broadcast in the day-dream and the fairy-tale, are to be met with, often 
in a form that is even more fantastic, in the dream itself. The solution 
which I then offered for the two dreams in question will now, I hope, 
seem to the critical reader less far-fetched than it doubtless seemed on 
its first formulation. That the cow slaughtered in the dream represented 
Nellie’s supposed step-mother, and that the girl’s attack upon it 
betrayed a violent antipathy to that step-mother, may at least be 
accepted as a probable, if not indeed as the only possible, interpretation. 
Dreams themselves, therefore, are found to open up a useful and 
trustworthy avenue of approach in exploring the hidden feelings of the 
evasive delinquent, an avenue that is often accessible when day-dreams 
and other waking fantasies are not to be procured. 

Further, the odd extravagant desires which in the case of Nellie 
issued in a series of thefts, alike motiveless and meaningless upon the 
surface, are now seen to be the evident outcome of certain deeper 
mental tendencies and certain older ways of thinking, which are by no 
means peculiar to abnormal people, but are shared by the whole human 
race. What I have demonstrated, or tried to demonstrate, in the history 
of Nellie, will hold good, if my experience may be trusted, in numerous 
- other cases of difficult and delinquent children. All that is commonly 
described as naughtiness, delinquency, and crime, is for the most part 
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but the natural consequence of those inborn and universal instincts and 
emotions, .which were evolved as needful for the preservation of the 
individual and his species in primitive life, but which are now too often 
in violent antagonism with the social requirements of civilized domestic 
life. The instincts and the emotions, and the intermediary chain of 
thought and feelings to which they give birth, are repressed, concealed, 
or denied. Only through the analysis of certain by-products, such as 
the dream and the day-dream, can they be detected and dealt with. In 
the endeavour to unearth and understand this subterranean mental 
mechanism, the psychologist must work hand in hand with his patient. 
Without mutual sympathy, mutual confidence, and mutual co-operation, 
the moral tangle can never be unravelled. As a result of the united 
exploration, the patient herself comes to comprehend her own mentality 
far better than before; far better, it may be, than the psychologist who 
is investigating it at her side. The insight reached by this protracted 
self-analysis and self-revelation, assisted by the emotional revolution, 
incidentally but necessarily arising from perpetual contact with a 
sympathetic consultant, is often of itself sufficient to effect a cure.” 

In conclusion, let us glance at one more practical question which 
was put at the outset of this discussion. What is the moral effect of the 
fairy-tale and the day-dteam? Is it wholesome, or is it bad? Take 
Nellie’s history once more for an example. Have not her self-told 
stories proved themselves something more than a partial key to her 
erratic conduct, a cause of it as well as a clue to it, a help perhaps 
to the analyst, but a hindrance to his patient? And, further, has not 
the puerile fiction, in which she has always revelled, from the earliest 
nursery-tale onwards, prepared the soil, and sown the seed, for a wild 
growth of foolish fancies, which at last have borne disastrous fruit in 
disobedience, discontent, and ultimately theft? 

There is more than an element of truth in this contention. That 
the delinquent is often a day-dreamer, that the way from the first 
temptations of instinct to definite moral transgression follows with 
striking frequency the route of idle reverie and of inner mental imagery, 
and that the content of such imagery is largely furnished and enriched 
by the cheap romances of film and fiction—all these are facts which can 
hardly be missed by the student of juvenile crime. Nellie’s case is in 
this respect typical of many. And numerous criminologists have already 
emphasized the vicious tendencies of obsessive visual imagery.** Never- 
theless, I would claim that, rightly interpreted, our present case corrects 
the customary inference in one important point: the analysis has shown, 
I think, that it is not so much the habitual fantasies that produce the 
obsessions, as the obsessions that produce the habitual fantasies; and 
that these obsessions, at bottom, have an emotional not a sensory 
content, and are based not on cognitive tendencies but on conative. 

The loss of time, the growth of laziness, the gradual retirement 
from the hard world of practical reality and ethical values, the increasing 
pT am’ not for a moment suggesting that psycho-analysis is applicable to every 
instance of petty crime. In another place I have endeavoured to review the general 
problem of juvenile delinquency from a wider point of view (‘The Causes and Treat- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency,’ ‘‘Psyche,’’ Vol. II, Nos. 8 and 4); and have indicated 


what I consider to be the limitations of psycho-analysis, and the alternative forms of 
treatment, in everyday work with cases of this kind. 


ie See especially Healy, ‘‘The Individual Delinquent,”’ Chap. xed. “Mental. 
Conflicts and Misconduct,’’ Chap. V, 
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disinclination to face that world with alert attention, logical reasoning, 
and strenuous moral effort, the insidious drugging of the will day after 
day and night after night by hallucinatory short-cuts to sensuous self- 
gratification—these and other perils of the habitual day-dreamer. are 
universally recognized.*’ They are grave; and they are real. Yet at the 
same time we must acknowledge that to day-dreaming, in the broader 
sense, and to the allied states of abstraction, imaginative contemplation, 
and creative meditation, we owe many, if not most, of the supreme 
productions of human genius-—alike in art, in poetry, in fiction, and 
even in science and philosophy.** Accordingly, the utter extirpation of 
the day-dream from our mental processes, even if it were feasible, would 
hardly be wise. The true remedy for dangerous dreaming is not an 
attempt to eradicate it wholly and for ever; but step by step to educate 
it, to rationalize it, and to refine it, until both the periods at which it is 
indulged, and the lines along which it proceeds, are increasingly brought 
under the control of sane and sober consciousness. 

The teacher, therefore, will endeavour to keep the day-dreamer 
under his especial watch and guard. I do not mean that his vigilance 
should be continually inquiring for reveries, or constantly undertaking 
their analysis. Casual observation during a lesson or a lecture will 
speedily detect the introverted mind; when a child ceases to listen and 
commences to dream, when he turns his attention from the sounds that 
fall upon his outer ear to a rapt contemplation of the visions that unroll . 
before his inner eye, his manner, as a rule, will instantly betray it- 
The symptoms are only too well known. His pupils dilate and diverge 
a little, till the two lines of regard are parallel and focussed upon 
infinity : his hand forgets to write ; he begins perhaps to suck his pencil, 
to finger his face, to rock his leg. A little further watchfulness will 
usually disclose that, out of the classroom and out of the school, he is 
deliberately seeking circumstances where a whimsical wandering of the 
mind is naturally engendered—the fireside, the twilight, or a solitary 
ramble through an unfrequented lane. As for the content of his dreams, 
this may be guessed from the books he reads, the films he prefers, the 
compositions he writes, and from all those slips and lapses that the 
absent-minded so constantly commit. The crucial problem is essentially 
this: do these signs in any way hint or intimate an arrest at, or a 
retrogression to, such sentimental interests as are more appropriate to 
the level of a child three or four years younger than himself ; or, on the 
other hand, are they (as any form of mental play may legitimately prove) 
preparatory rehearsals for future situations; or, lastly, do they simply 
revolve about the worries of the present? 

Of all forms of human recreation day-dreaming is the easiest, the 
most accessible, and the most universal. The one treatment, therefore, 
that is likely to be truly effective is, not repression or elimination, but 
a constant linking up of the topics of the reverie with the realities of 
the external world. The dreamer must be kept always in conscious 
touch with other persons and with outer things. His dreams must be 


874 record of day-dreamers’ own views upon the effects of their habit will be 
found in S. Hall, ‘‘Child Life and Education,’’ p. 69. But the dangers of reverie are 


perhaps best summarized by the sage Imlac in’ Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,”’ Chap. XLIV. 
_ 88 For instances, see e.g. Isaac D’Israeli, ‘“‘The Literary Character of Mer of 
Genius,’’ Chaps. XI and XII; and Carpenter, ‘Mental Physiology,’’ Chap. ee to 
which may be added the later well-known anecdotes about such writers as Coleridge, 


Shelley, Spencer, Tennyson, Rossetti, J. A. Symonds, and R. L. Stevenson. 
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made as objective as possible. With the older child this can largely be 
done by supplying his meditative moods with ready-made material, 
chiefly, of course, by the aid of those externalized day-dreams of higher 
minds, familiar to us as pictures, poetry. creative literature, and the 
drama, whether of the cinema or of the stage: and, by putting before 
him the best specimens of each, the whole process of imagination may 
become, not an accessory to crime, but an instrument of culture. With 
the tiniest children even pantomimes and picture-palaces are still beyond 
their ken. It is here that the fairy-tale affords the most healthy outlet 
and the most useful stepping-stone. That the problems, interests, and 
imaginative treatment of the fairy-tale are so closely akin to those which 
are natural and inevitable in the growing child is a quality that renders 
such stories peculiarly fitted for the expression of his fancies. The 
very effort which the young child makes to project his feelings into an 
independent personality—the hero or heroine of the story—cleanses them 
to some extent of their excessive subjectivity. He learns that he is not 
alone in his domestic trials and difficulties; that he need not brood over 
his troubles in unsympathetic solitude. Thus his mind is purged, and 
his reveries purified by a kind of primitive xaOapois tov rabnpatov 
At the same time, every endeavour must be made to remove any 
deficiency in the environment, whether at home or at school, that may 
prompt the child to turn away from outer reality, and to look for the 
fulfilment of his thwarted instincts towards an ideal world of pure 
imagination. Worries must be abolished; and tonic interests supplied. 
From the very first dawnings of the fancy up to and beyond the critical 
stage of adolescence, all care must be exercised to avoid driving the 
too-indulgent dreamer, the visionary and the potential introvert, in upon 
‘his own self-spun fantasies. For the rest, treatment here as elsewhere 
must be individualized. No universal rule can be laid down. In one 
child fairy-tales may encourage a morbid Schwdrmerei; and in another 
they may cure it. The final maxim, therefore, seems to be a policy of 
moderate indulgence and progressive rationalization: but what consti- 
tutes moderation, and how the rational is to be reached, are points to 
be determined afresh by an intensive study of each individual’s needs. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
By P. L. GRAY Anp R. E. MARSDEN. 


AFTER we had tested the general intelligence of some hundreds of 
children in a large industrial town—i.e., after we had found their 
Intelligence Quotients by the Stanford-Binet tests—it appeared interest- 
ing to investigate in the same way the innate mental capacity of children 
in remote rural districts. It is often suggested that country children 
are distinctly below those of towns in general intelligence, but this 
suggestion has been made without satisfactory concrete evidence: hence 
the interest of our inquiry. 

We are fully alive to the fact that we have dealt so far with com- 
paratively few rural children, so that our results cannot be taken to 
establish any absolute generalization; it is quite possible that in a 
school of only about eighteen a few chance cases would affect the 
average results rather largely. But even this consideration leaves some 
value and significance in our figures, though we hope to extend the 
investigation to larger numbers in the near future. 
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In this preliminary inquiry we tested al! the children attending two 
schools in one of the Yorkshire dales (except that we left out three 
children who had not been long away from a large city). The nearest 
railway station is ten miles from one school and twelve and a half 
miles from the other, which is two and a half miles further up the 
valley. The next village down the valley is two miles distant, and 
high hills on each side almost completely isolate the village schools 
from the outside world. Each school is situated in the centre of a tiny 
hamlet of about a dozen houses surrounded by fields on which sheep and 
cattle graze; practically all the people in the village are engaged in the 
simple agricultural pursuits. The village ten miles from the railway 
station has one small inn, which is visited by charabancs in the summer ; 
while the other village up the valley appears to have no more connexion 
with the outside world than a postman once a day and a few motor- 
lorries bearing necessaries which the valley does not provide. Schools 
in such places formed an excellent field for our investigation. 

The total roll of school K, the one more distant from the railway 
station, was seventeen—-eleven boys and five girls being present; the 
roll of School L was nineteen—nine boys and seven girls, and the three 
city children who were not tested. The two schools gave a total of 
twenty boys and twelve girls tested. The attainments of the children 
in school work were low as there had been frequent changes of teacher 
in both schools during the school-life of the children; school L had 
four different teachers in one year. Each school is taught entirely by 
one woman, and the difficulty presented by these small schools is indi- 
cated in Table I, which gives the ranges of natural ages in both schools. 
In school K three boys were staying beyond the customary school- 
leaving age, thirteen years, on account of irregular attendance; these 
children added to the teaching difficulties. 


TABLE I.—NATURAL AGES OF CHILDREN IN MONTHS. 
School. No. Highest. Median. Lowest. 


K_ Boys m3 11 xe 164 a 122 my 66 
Girls er 5 an 1 Fi os 112 ae 56 
L_ Boys Pe 9 sae 135 Me ETS Pe ihe) 
Girls ae 7 ve 158 a. 117 ae 87 


The children do not see many visitors to these schools, and conse- 
quently were a little shy at first. It was easy to show them by a little 
preliminary talk that we were friendly, and were not merely critical 
visitors who wanted to find out what they did not know. We explained 
that we were going to ask them a number of questions, many of which 
were in the nature of puzzles, and that, so long as they did their best 
to answer them we should be pleased and, whatever the result, no 
censure would fall on anyone. After this preliminary talk, when we 
asked for volunteers we had no trouble in getting them. One after 
another, as they learnt that the others enjoyed the experience, they 
volunteered to be tested, and no compulsion was needed for anyone. 
When we left both schools we felt that the children had enjoyed our visit 
as a welcome change from the ordinary routine. . 

The results of the test are given in Table II. These results have 
been arranged in order of the Natural Ages (N .A.) of the children, boys: 
and girls separately. The other columns give the Mental Age. (M.A.), 
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Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.), and the Grade of each child. The grading 
is that suggested by Terman: V.S.=Very Superior (I.Q. 120-140); 
S=Superior (I.Q. 110-120); N=Normal or Average (1.Q. 90-110) ; 
I=Inferior (I.Q. 80-90); V.I.=Very Inferior (1.Q. 70-80). 


TABLE II.—THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, &C., OF 
32 CHILDREN. 


SCHOOL K. SCHOOL L. 
Nove Maa. 1.0. Grade. N.A. M.A. LO; Grade. 
66 58 88 lk wanes 75 78 104 N 
73 71 97 1 a Yaa 93 93 100 N. 
80 70 87 Teo eee 106 96 90 N. 
95 82 86 | Beka pe 4 97 N 
Sb Weaea LA's. 96 Nica vere 115) 5113 98 N. 
Oo =r 4. 85 livin weenie phy, 90 77 VT: 
141 100 71 Wied beet cages isteeUF 82 i 
T5c to 98 eer ks 135). e116 oe if 
156 129 83 Ca labee ar 135°. 152 113 S 
164 124 76 Nolo 
164 146 89 [ye eee 
56 766A LAS, eee bad 87 78 90 N. 
105 86 82 Terenas 91 96 106 N. 
@ 112 106 95 NE byes a4 114 96 84 iF 
= 129 136 106 Retotdhaas ee 117 94 80 ity 
aes ao. Ah LOG Na tan hee 150 140 93 N. 
hts Fe aia 74 Vike 
ce 1583eni 54 97 N. 


As the schools are so much alike in every way, they may be con- 
sidered as forming one school for the purposes of this investigation. 
Then the thirty-two children examined are found to be distributed from 
the point of general intelligence as shown in Table III. 


TABLE III.—DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY. 


Very Very 


No. Superior. Superior. Normal. Inferior. Inferior. 
Boys (20) aap Set rs sae TAL Dig 8 WS sets: ee 
Girls (12) eae REE. eel Nn mR Aney hoes 14) 1 
Brig eke city. Wierstiace te us 4 
Stand. Nigdael Own ue atin eee 9° Pests Len sene 
Town. Children:(32) 275) 2°2 ~4,7 2°39." 3.7 1820) ee AS | 


It will be seen from Table III that the twelve girls as a whole are 
superior to the twenty boys as a whole.. 

To enable some comparison to be made between town children and 
these country children, particulars are given of the whole of Standard VI 
in a Girls’ School in a poor district and the distribution of ability got 
by dividing the 213 children mentioned in a prevous paper into equal 
groups of 32. The figures for such a group have been calculated to 
the first decimal place; it would be easy to adjust the figures so as to 
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give only whole numbers, if desired. From these figures it will be seen 
that the country children are superior to the children we examined in 
the poor part of a large town, and not very inferior to a similar number 
of children taken from different parts of the city. The Intelligence 
Quotient of the thirty-two country children taken as a whole is 91, while 
for whole classes in town schools it ranged from 85 to 103. The Intelli- 
gence Quotient of the class is obtained by dividing the total of all the 
mental ages by the total of all the natural ages. 

The comparison of the two schools K and L is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE N.A., M.A., &C. OF SCHOOLS. 


a te ee eR RRR ERE Tem eT su 


School. No.ofChildren. Average N.A. Average M.A. _ I.Q. of School. 


BOE 16 aye Baap eis Oe TOS! Ste 90¢7 
et 16 Ss 118 i 108 i, OTA 3 


This shows a very striking similarity between the two schools. 


RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF THE TESTS IN EACH YEAR. 


If the tests for the Years V to XIV are arranged in order of 
difficulty for the town chiidren and then arranged in the order of 
difficulty for the country children it is found that the lists give a 
coeflicient of correlation of .69, which is high. ‘There is very little 
difference between the two lists so far as the most difficult and the 
easiest questions in each year are concerned. In Table IV are shown 
the most difficult and the easiest questions, judging from the proportion 
of successful answers, given by the country children. A similar table 
for the town children would be very little different from this one; for 
town children tests X—2, XII—8, and IX—6 are not the most difficult 
tests in those respective years. 


TABLE V.—COUNTRY CHILDREN. DIFFICULTY OF TESTS. 


Most Difficult Test in the Year. Easiest Test. 
VI—5. Coins VI—2. Mutilated pic- 
VI—6. Repeating syllables tures 

VII—2. Pictures VI—3. Counts 13 
VIII—6. Vocabulary pennies 
IX—2. Weights VII—1. Fingers 
IX—AlI. Months of the year VII—5. Differences 
X—1. Vocabulary VIII—1. Ball and Field 
XII—~7. Interpretation of pictures IX—6. Rhymes 
XIV—3. President and King X-—2. Absurdities 
XII—8. Similarities 


XIV—5. Arithmetical 
Reasoning 


|), Oe 


In school K the teacher arranged the children in order of intelli- 
gence after being told to take into account the very different ages of 
the children. This list was compared with the order given by the I.Q.s, 
and gave a coefficient of correlation of .73, which is a high one. It has 
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often been pointed out in similar investigations that teachers tend to 
think of performance in school work and seldom make sufficient allow- 
ance for age and other factors affecting the relative attainments of the 
children. 

THE VOCABULARY TEST. 


With town children we found that the Vocabulary Test was the 
best single test, and that it gave correlation coefficients with Mental Age 
varying in the different groups from .65 to .88. With these country 
children the coefficients of correlation between Mental Age and the 
Vocabulary Test were .89 for school K and .87 for school L—again a 
very striking approximate equality. 

Terman writes: ‘“‘It would, of course, be going too far to deny all 
possibility of environmental conditions affecting the result of an intelli- 
gence test. Certainly no one would expect that a child reared in a cage 
and denied all intercourse with other human beings could by any system 
of mental measurement, test up to the level of normal children. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that ordinary differences in social 
environment (apart from heredity), differences such as those obtaining 
among unselected children attending approximately the same general 
type of school in a civilized community, atfect to any great extent the 
validity of the scale.’’ (‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ p. 116.) 

We are of the opinion that the many changes in teachers at these 
two country schools have been the cause of the low standard of attain- 
ments in the school subjects, and this may have modified to some extent 
the results of our investigations with the Stanford Binet-Simon tests. 
What follows is an attempt to deal with this question. 

To see how the country children compared with the 213 town 
children whom we previously tested, we have divided the 213 town 
children so as to give equal groups of 32, and so have thus obtained 
comparable figures. Then we find the natural ages of the town and 
country children compare as in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—NATURAL AGES OF THE CHILDREN. 


Ages in months. Country. Town. 
42—59 ee ] ae) 
60—71 1 “ZG 
72—83 3} PSs «| 
84—95 ae 3:0 
96—107 2 525 

108-—119 7 3° 
120—131 2 cage 
132—143 5 +3 
144—164 f, Uf: 


From this table it will be seen that the groups are sufficiently 
similar in age distribution to be compared. 

The tests that might seem most likely to be influenced by school 
training are: naming colours, naming coins, naming months, counting, 
calculating change, reading for memories, vocabulary, naming sixty 
words in three minutes, constructing sentences containing three given 
words, finding rhymes and dissected sentences. A table comparing the 
numbers of successes of the town and country children in these and 
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other tests has been drawn up by dividing the successes of the 213 town 
children so as to give the performance of 32 children. This comparison 
is given on Table VII. ) 


TABLE VII.—SUCCESSES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


Successes. 

No. of Tests. Country. Town. 

I1V—3 Counting four pennies a iP eh Ro ae 
V—2 Naming colours We ae Siete aa ba 
4 Definitions ae ee ras Te A. Oe 
V1I—3 Counting thirteen pennies Sepa eet rie a 
4 Comprehension, 2nd degree ... SOSF er SU S4 

5 Naming coins ... ae oe EM geese he 9 
6 Repeating 16-18 syllables... Atrusy. cea 
VII—2 Description of Pictures Ese ZA ee DO S 
3 Repeating five digits ... eh AD a 204 
6 Copying diamond tx: A Zoceceh SUA 
VIII—2 Counting 20 to 0 ee ee OA te 2654 
3 Comprehension, 3rd degree ... LA atecat et 3 
5 Definitions ares pe oe: AU VP aGs t 
6 Vocabulary... ok Shs DONe eeue aU | 
IX—2 Weights ae 23 a, [I Ove 2 ig 
3 Change... Up: Ske Nee LO eect set 
. + Repeats four digits backwards LORY soa 
5 Three words in sentence a LS RSA 2 
6 Rhymes ae Behe le ED Ate ONS 
Al-Date. -.;: ae Be oe 4 eee eth 
X—1 Vocabulary... om it ome tsk ae: 
3 Memory design ett at | hse $3 
4 Reading and report ... Giz ee WS ort 12 La, 
5 Comprehension, 4th degree 9 15°6 
6 Gives 60 words in 3 minutes... 13 11-0 
XII—1 Vocabulary apy: bis Bis abet oA 4: 
4 Dissected sentences ... Agi GOP SING O83 
5 Fables ... es 18 ae 5 6°7 
6 Repeats five digits backwards 5 10°8 
7 Interpretation of pictures 2 Sah 


It must be remembered that very few country children underwent 
the tests for ages beyond ten years, and these included some obviously 
weak boys. 

The tests for the years IV to XII not mentioned in Table VII are 
those in which the town and country children made practically equal 
scores; when the difference in the scores is no greater than one, the 
scores can be considered practically equal. It will be noticed that 
several practically equal scores are included in Table VII, but these are 
for tests which might be influenced by school training. For the tests 
above the year XII the numbers are too small to be given in the table. 

The country children were a little behind the town children in 
naming coins, description of pictures, copying the diamond, counting 
from 20 to 0, definitions, vocabulary for the years VIII and X, but not 
for year XII, giving change, three words in a sentence, rhymes, giving 
date, reading and report, dissected sentences, and fable. These are 
tests which school might be thought to influence. 
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Also they were behind in repeating 16-18 syllables, repeating digits, 
memory design and comprehension, which seem to depend more upon 
native ability; and they were slightly in front in giving sixty words in 
three minutes. 


THE CHILDREN OF SCHOOL K. 


The teacher of school K has been good enough to supply some 
useful notes on the children. From these notes some of the following 
particulars are drawn. 

The little girl who heads the list of girls is M. S., aged 4-8, 
I.Q. 135. ‘‘Her parents came to live here (near K) in May, 1920. 
Before coming here they lived at a farm which was a mile from their 
nearest neighbour’s. It is said that her mother can neither read nor 
write, but she is an exceedingly nice, good-natured and bonny woman. 
Both parents are very fond of horses, and the father breaks them in. 
He is a most handy man, doing all kinds of jobs for everyone in the 
village out of sheer good-nature and interest, and will not be paid. He 
mends clocks and sewing-machines, &c.; has put a window in his loft 
and fitted it up as a workshop, and works a small farm. They have 
geese and goslings, hens and chickens, pigs, a horse, and one or two 
cows. They are very rough and ready. Mrs. $ keeps a whip with 
which the children are spanked when they are too naughty. They are 
sometimes very naughty, but everybody loves them.”’ - 

It is interesting to notice the tests passed successfully by this little 
girl. In year IV she passed all the tests; in year V all but No. 6. 
(Three commissions.) She carried out the three commissions correctly 
but in the wrong order, and so failed to score. In year VI she passed 
the tests 1-4, and failed in 5 (Coins) because she knew only two out of. 
the four coins; she failed to name correctly the threepenny-bit and the 
sixpence ; in number 6 she failed to repeat the 16-18 syllables. In year 
VII all were passed except numbers-4 and 6. Her descriptions of the 
pictures in test 2 were good, and quickly given. She failed to tie the 
bow-knot in number 4, and the copies of the diamond in number 6 were 
remarkably poor, though the squares she drew in 1 V—4 were well done. 
In year VIII she passed in the Ball and Field Test, but failed in the 
other tests. 

J. S., aged 6-1, 1.Q. 97, ‘tis a much more difficult child than his 
sister, M. S., but I have always thought his intelligence to be above the 
average.’’ We found him to show greater intelligence in some tests 
than in others; at times his attention seemed to wander. 

This boy passed in all the tests in year V, except number 2 
(Colours); he called red ‘‘yellow,’’ and green ‘‘blue.’? In year VI he 
passed numbers 1, 2, 8, and 4. He failed in number 5 because he called 
the threepenny-bit a halfpenny and the shilling a sixpence. In year 
VII he passed numbers 1 and 5, and tied a single bow in number 4, 
getting a half-score ; in VII—2 (Pictures) he gave only enumeration, and 
failed to repeat five digits in VII—3. .His attempts at copying the 
diamond in VII-—6 were very crude, but a little better than his sister’s.: 

A. T., aged 10-9, 1.Q. 106. This girl ‘is an only child, and lost 
her father about two years ago. He was a truly religious and very able 
man, and the village seems to have felt his loss rather keenly. <A. T. 
has a rather peculiar, hysterical type of temper, and is inclined to give 
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in when things do not go straightforward easily. She is quite good at 
reproducing stories and giving descriptions, but ‘hates’ doing sums.”’ 

C. I., aged 9-5, 1.Q. 96, ‘‘has had scarlet fever and pneumonia, and 
has missed a good deal of school. He is too well fed, and rather 
pampered.”’ 

T. R., aged 13-0, I.Q. 83; G. R., aged 11-9, I. Q. 71; and leavey 
aged 8-9, I.Q. 82, are two brothers and a sister, the children of a game- 
keeper. TT’. R. is a very pleasant and cheerful lad who gave a splendid 
list of the birds and animals of the countryside when giving as many 
words as possible in three minutes. 

R. B., aged 7-11, I.Q. 86. The teacher says: ‘‘I think he ought 
to be more intelligent than he appears in school, and think his mother 
has been rather disappointed in him lately. He began school between 
six and seven years of age, and was quite promising, but spoke very 
badly. I know that some of the big boys made fun of him.’’? We found 
that he gave some of his replies with what seemed like reluctance on his 
part. His mother is ‘‘a nice, brave woman who lives at the upper end 
of the dale and does not see another woman for months.”’ 

_ -T. C. and W. C. are twins, aged 13-8, 1.Q.s 76 and 89. ‘‘They 
came to K in 1920. Previously they had gone to school at their own 
home and to another country school. It is interesting to see how they 
answered the individual tests. 

IT. C. on the first column of words in the Vocabulary Test scored 
22, while W. C. scored 204. All their scores were made in the first 
twenty-eight words, but T. C. gave definitions to three words that 
W. C. did not know; and W. C. gave definitions to two words not 
known by his brother. The tests passed by each are shown inTable VIII. 


TABLE VIII.—TESTS PASSED BY TWINS. AGED 164 MONTHS. 


Year. X XII XIV Mental 
ememer esti 2a) J50...b4-/0.4,5):6-7 8.2.1 Al3.4;5..6.... + Age 
nat, Bee ee eee ore on HPs BP Bee RiP: 124 mths 
PPE ee AR ee EPP pooh ER RPP 146° 3 


P= Passed. F= Failed. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) Judging from our results and the general impressions we formed 
of the children, there is no reason to think that the tests as a whole gave 
any decided advantage to either town or country children, i.e., that they 
were not generally either less or more suitable for one than for the other. 

(2) Table III shows that the country children we examined are, as 
a group, more intelligent than some town classes we have tested. The 
small size of the group makes it possible that it was not a true sample 
of country children; another group of thirty-two might show different 
results. At least we may conclude that our results do not support the 
assumption that the children in the country are much less intelligent 
than the children in the towns. 

(The results described in this paper were obtained July, 1921.) 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT OF BILINGUALISM. 
UPON THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By D. J. SAER. 


West WALES provides a favourable district in which to carry out this 
inquiry. It has urban districts where Welsh and English are spoken by 
about an equal number of children, and rural areas where Welsh is 
habitually spoken by nearly all children and English is learnt by them 
at the schools. 

The present inquiry was conducted in seven districts. Boys seven 
to fourteen years of age were examined at Aberystwyth, and children 
eight years old at one large school in Llanelly. In these places Welsh 
and English speaking children were in fairly even numbers. At Llany- 
byther, Llanilar, Talybont, and Devil’s Bridge the children seven to 
twelve years old were all examined; and at Caersws, just beyond the 
linguistic border of Welsh-speaking Wales, all the children born in the 
district who knew English only and who were from seven to eleven 
years old were examined! 

Each child was taken individually, and as each examination occupied 
me from thirty to fifty minutes, and 1,300 individual examinations were 
made, the inquiry has taken up the best part of three years. 

Llanybyther, Llanilar, Talybont, and Caersws lie along one of the 
main lines of communication through West Wales from early times, an 
important Roman road running through these districts. Devil’s Bridge 
lies on a route which was of great importance when the medizeval 
ecclesiastical institutions flourished. The inhabitants at all these places 
are of a fairly mixed race, and their origin and heredity would be similar 
in general type. The environment also would be alike in the districts 
mentioned, as there is little difference in the home conditions and habits 
of the people. 

All the children from seven to twelve years of age, with very few 
exceptions, attend the schools, and by the courtesy and ready help of the 
head masters of these schools, I was thus able to see the whole popu- 
lation of the ages given. 

As the term Bilingualism has been used rather loosely in referring 
to children in bilingual districts, it was necessary before commencing 
this inquiry to have a clear idea of what was meant by a bilingual child 
to differentiate him from a monoglot. 

I separated children into four groups in reference to the degree of 
bilingualism shown, indicating them by the letters B, Bx, Mx, and M. 

The B group included children who spoke both. Welsh and English 
fluently and accurately, and read both with intelligence when they 
could read. 

The Bx children speak one language by preference, but the second 
language is spoken occasionally both at home and elsewhere, although 
the second language is spoken haltingly with a strong mixture of words 
and idioms from the first language. The second language is here a 
patois, but there is a good comprehension of both languages. 

The Mx group speak one language only, but they learnt the second 
language first and they hear it at home and at church, although their 
comprehension of it is small, its use being confined to simple con- 
versation. 
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The M children speak and listen intelligently in one language only. 

Great care was taken in classifying the children in the four groups. 
The opinion of the head teacher of each school visited was secured in 
confirmation of every case, and the principles on which the grouping 
was made were consistently followed throughout the inquiry. 

In such urban districts as Aberystwyth and Llanelly we find 
children whose parents speak to one another in Welsh and teach Welsh 
to their children first; but when the children play with other children, 
who generally speak English, they begin to answer their parents in 
English. Before long the parents generally converse in English with 
their children, their knowledge of Welsh ceases to develop, and their 
mother-tongue becomes a sorry patois, with its use limited to occasional 
conversation with grown-up people at home and in the church on 
Sundays. This is the Bx class. 

The children who have learnt to speak Welsh first and neglected 
the language in favour of English are frequently found unable to speak 
Welsh at seven or eight years of age, although they retain a moderate 
comprehension of it, and at twelve their comprehension of Welsh is 
very small. These I group as the Mx class. 

Among the children of the same family two grades of bilingualism 
can be noticed. The first-born children who learnt Welsh and remained 
uninfluenced by another language in the home, receiving the undivided 
attention of the parents for some years, will retain their knowledge of 
their mother-tongue and continue to speak it with their parents; 
although they use English in their play. These would fall into the 
B or Bx group. 

The children born later often give up their Welsh in favour of 
English as soon as they begin to play with children outside their home 
circle, and persist in answering in English when addressed by their 
parents in Welsh. These children will get their elder brothers to 
converse with them in English, and at twelve will have only a slight 
comprehension of Welsh. They would thus fall into the Mx group. 

Although the two grades thus described are readily differentiated 
by an ordinary conversation with the children, and apparently fall into 
two linguistic classes, they do not so readily differ psychologically. The 
language first spoken at the mother’s knee is that which the awakening 
consciousness found to be a power for expression. Through its sounds 
the child was able to communicate with those around him, and so extend 
his power over them. This was the means whereby he developed his 
personality. To him the mother-tongue was the language of cognition, 
of emotion, and of conation. 

In rural Welsh-speaking districts we find other conditions. The 
mother-tongue here is used in play, and is the language most generally 
used and best comprehended. Through this language the child has 
discussed and thus come to understand his environment and everyday 
occupations until he goes to school at five or six years of age. Here he 
learns to comprehend English, and eventually comes to speak it and 
read it. The most attractive books and the lessons on things of moment 
in the universe that now opens out to his view beyond his immediate 
environment are all in English. Many respected strangers visiting his 
village speak English. He soon learns that the governing bodies of 
county and State use the English tongue, and the great ones who own 
the land in the district are English-speaking. He may be taught that 
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Welsh is a noble language, but in spite of any loyalty and patriotism 
instilled into his heart, he has a perplexity in his unconscious mind, even 
if it does not trouble his conscious thought. 

His self-regarding sentiment (or complex) contains the instincts of 
self-assertion, of submission, and those pseudo-instincts designated by 
McDougall the gregarious instincts. His mother-tongue is part of 
himself laboriously acquired. Sully states’: ‘‘The least attention to a 
child in the act of language learning will show how much downright 
hard work goes to the understanding of Janguage. If we are to judge 
by the effort required, we might say that the child does as much in 
deciphering his mother-tongue as an Oriental scholar in deciphering a 
system of hieroglyphics. Just think, for example, how many careful 
comparisons the small child brain has to carry out, comparisons of the 
several uses of the word by others, in varying circumstances, before he 
can get anything approaching to a clear idea answering even such 
seemingly simple words as ‘‘clean,’’ ‘‘ old,’’ or ‘‘clever.”’ 

When the Welsh-speaking child at school is introduced to the art 
of writing, the symbols he possesses for expressions of thought acquired 
by him laboriously in assertive efforts at expression, and used by him in 
his thinking, are somewhat ignored, and he has to learn to substitute 
for them other symbols—English words. Thus the child is introduced 
to the larger activities of knowledge-seeking and the universe of books 
and learning through the medium of English. His mother-tongue, that 
he understands so well, is ignored. Miss Constance Long’ states*: 
‘“There are two demons that haunt the life of the typical child. They 
are Fear, and a sense of Inferiority.’’ It is increasingly maintained 
that our powers of thought depend on the symbolic quality of the word. 
We think in words; a child probably cannot think except in symbols. 
Auditory and tactual symbols have occupied the Welsh-speaking child’s 
mind before he enters school. Afterwards pictorial symbols in the 
written word and the printed word are presented to him; but these are 
in a new language, and he has to experience the feeling that his own 
symbols in his mother’s tongue are not useful for further exploration of 
the larger universe introduced to him through the school. Here we 
surely find a ground favourable for producing a conflict in the uncon- 
scious between sentiments or complexes. The emotions of positive self- 
feeling arising from the instinct for self-assertion is opposed by negative 
self-feeling, the emotion connected with the instinct for self-abasement 
or submission. They do not drive in the same direction. This plan does 
not smooth the path of the child’s strongest tendencies, which would be 
a wise policy in the education of any child. We should remember that 
his instinctive wishes govern the child’s deepest interests, and here we 
place obstacles in his way which may tend to divert the stream of his 
mental energy, or obstruct its flow so that natural development may be 
retarded and confusion result. 


RHYTHM. 


Having decided on the above grouping of children, I devised a test 
for estimating children’s power of repeating rhythms immediately after 
hearing them. The rhythms, six in number, were graded in difficulty. 
The stimulus was given by tapping the rhythm out of sight of the child; 


1 “Studies of Childhood,"’ p. 183. 
2 Papers on ‘‘The Psychology of Fantasy," p. 40. 
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he was got to sit naturally on a chair with his arm resting on the table 
in a comfortable position, and repeat the rhythm by tapping on the table 
with a pencil. A preliminary exercise was given to note the rate of 
tapping that best suited him. After |the six rhythm exercises had been 
finished, the pencil was put down and the rhythms were gone over again 
one by one, this time by “‘laa-ing.’’ Each child was taken separately in a 
quiet room, and four marks were awarded for each correct response. 
One mark was deducted if the rhythm was wrong in length; another 
was deducted if the commencement was hesitating or confused; a mark 
was also lost if the rhythm changed in any way towards the middle. 
This allowed 24 marks for the tapping and 24 for the ‘‘laa-ing.”’ 

After the exercise was marked, each child was carefully classified 
with regard to language characteristic as M, Mx, Bx, or B, and the 
median mark for each year of age worked out thus :— 

These tests were given to 258 unselected boys in the same school. 
At age thirteen several boys had left for the secondary school, and the 
median marks for that year are thus inconsistent with the general trend 
of the figures for the preceding years. 

By representing these results in the form of a graph and excluding 
the thirteenth-year figures, smooth curves arise for the laa-ing exercise 
in the case of the M children, the Mx, Bx, and B groups taken together, 
and when the whole are taken together. 

In the Tapping exercise smooth curves result in the case of the 
M children, and when all the groups are taken together. The Mx, Bx, 
and B taken together have a slightly irregular curve, which crosses the 
M curve three times. 

In the Laa-ing exercise, where the speech organs were used, the 
curve for M children was consistently higher than that for those having 
a comprehension of two languages, the difference varying from +°5 to 
+17 marks. In the tapping test, where the speech organs were 
excluded, the difference between the M children and the others varied 
irregularly from —1°2 to +2°7 marks. 

Two years before these results were obtained, the same rhythm 
exercises had been given in this school, but the boys were then only asked 
to tap in their response. The curves then obtained had characteristics 
almost identical with those shown above; that is to say, a slight 
superiority of Mx, Bx, and B children at seven in tapping a rhythm, 
changing at ten years of age to a clear superiority of the M children at 
eleven and twelve; the curve for the M boys being fairly smooth 
throughout, while that for the others was somewhat irregular in its 
course. 


DEXTRALITY. 


J. M. Baldwin, in ‘‘Mental Development in the Child and the Race,”’ 
concludes from exhaustive experiments made by him that no sign could 
be discovered of one hand being used more than another by a young 
infant, so long as no great muscular exertion was called for. The 
tendency to use both hands for grasping from the sixth to the tenth 
month was twice as strong as the tendency to use one hand only. 
Vilhelm Rasmussen* refers to observations made by him on his little 
daughter, and states that in her eighth month the right hand was used 
alone seventy-four times, the left five times, and both hands only once. 


3 ‘Child Psychology,’’ Vol. I, p. 91. 
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With brightly coloured objects the right hand was used eighty-four times 
and the left hand twice only. He holds that the infant at the outset is 
decidedly ambidextrous. ‘‘The centres (in the brain) for governing 
movements of the legs, arms, hands and head lie in a line slanting 
downward and forward from the crown, and in the lowest part on the 
left side the speech centre lies close to the movement centre for the right 
hand. It is therefore natural to conjecture that the preponderant one- 
sided use of the right hand, especially for gesticulation, either indepen- 
dently or supplementary to speech, brings with it a vigorous develop- 
ment of the movement centre on the left side, and it is possible that this 
gives occasion for the development of a speech centre by the side of it.’’ 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller’ states: ‘‘The evolution of speech has been 
guided by an expectative appreciation of its advantages. But it has 
been impelled by the force of nervous excitement. Ideas that are excit- 
- Ing insist upon being expressed by muscular gestures. Speaking and 
writing are, in fact, gestures. This is illustrated by two curious facts: 
firstly, that the area of the brain-cortex (in Broca’s convolution), which 
is concerned with utterance and writing, adjoins that which relates to 
movements of the arms and hands; secondly, that this area is normally 
confined to the left hemisphere of the brain, because this governs the 
right side of the body, and men are normally right-handed. With 
persons who are left-handed, the area is situated in the right hemi- 
sphere.”’ 

Some authorities contest the whole doctrine of localization in the 
brain. That some connexion between speech and dextrality exists, 
however, seems to appear from the significant figures resulting from 
my own observations of monoglot and bilingual children. 

The method of testing for dextrality was to ask a child to show 
their right hand, point to their left ear, and then point to their right 
eye, as in Binet’s scale of intelligence tests. In the case of 260 boys at 
Aberystwyth this was supplemented by showing a picture of a little 
child and asking each boy to state which hand the child in the picture 
had in his pocket, and which of his ears could be seen. Care was taken 
to ask the questions calmly and evenly so as to avoid any confusion 
through the manner of giving the question. Note was made of a con- 
sistent reversal of the sides throughout, of confusion or undue hesitation 
before giving the correct response, and also of clear cases of lack of 
knowledge of these simple features. As Binet and his revisers have 
placed this at six years as a test of intelligence, 1t was expected that 
normal children of eight years and over would pass it with ease and 
certainty. I found, however, that among 269 monoglot children, eight 
years old or over, 8 showed a consistent reversal (3 per cent) and 14 
showed confusion (5°2 per cent); total 22, or 82 per cent. 1 

Among 664 Mx, Bx, and B children, 69 showed reversal (10°4 per 
cent) and 98 showed confusion (147 per cent); total 167, or 25°11 per 
cent. ; 

By separating the three groups in the second class we find— 

95 Mx children, 6 showing reversal (6°3 per cent), 9 confusion (9°4 per 

cent); total 15, or 15°7 per cent. 

149 Bx children with 21 showing réversal (141 per cent), 26 confusion 
(17°4 per cent); total 47, or 31°5 per cent. ; 

420 B children with 42 showing reversal (10 per cent), 61 confusion 
(14°5 per cent); total 103, or 24°5 per cent. 

4 “ The Science of Ourselves,”’ p, 281. * ns 
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This test of 933 children in rural and urban districts in West Wales 
shows that the percentage of children eight to twelve years old who 
consistently showed a reversal in their sense of left and right three times 
in a simple exercise was over three times as high in the case of children 
who had a comprehension of more than one language as it was with 
monoglot children in the same districts ; the percentage of those showing 
confusion or undue hesitation being very nearly in the same proportion. 

The Mx children tend to show a percentage about twice as high 
as monoglot children. 

The Bx group shows the highest percentage: it was nearly four 
times as high as with the monoglot group. 

The 260 boys at Aberystwyth examined in this way, with the 
additional exercise of distinguishing right and left features in a picture, 
produced the following figures :— 


No. of Reversals Confusions IN THE PICTURE TEST. 
Group. Cases. shown. shown. Total. J}Reversals. Confusion. Total. 
84 2°38% 8-33%  10:7% | 11-:9% 0 11-9% 
NUS apace ane it 4°5% 9% 13:5% | 25% 2°2% VW bos 
Jax eos eed nh Pe i on 21-5% 33°2% | 25:5% 5:9% 31-4% 
| = es eee pom | 6:1% 19-7% 25:8% | 18:5% 7°4% 25°9% 
Mx, Bx&B 


together 176 7°38%  17:-6% 25:0% | 22°1% 5:68%  27:8% 


The same significant differences in the sense of dextrality appear 
in the picture test as in the test as arranged by Binet. 

The marked spread of stammering that was recently reported as 
having occurred in a school for mental deficients, after the introduction 
of ambidextrous drawing and ambidextrous writing, and the disappear- 
ance of that feature on ceasing the ambidextrous exercise, is of con- 
siderable pertinence in considering the above result. 


VOCABULARY. 


Professor L. M. Terman® holds that Vocabulary and Intelligence 
have a high correlation. In this inquiry an attempt was made to 
estimate the range of the children’s vocabulary in English and in Welsh, 
and to calculate the correlation of Vocabulary and Intelligence as esti- 
mated by a scale of Intelligence. I found that Anwyl’s Welsh Dictionary 
contains about 2,000 archaic words, now very seldom used even in 
poetry. By ignoring these there remain about 18,000 words in this 
dictionary. I drew up four lists of 100 words, selecting each word by 
chance on taking even steps four times through the dictionary. The 
400 words thus found were then arranged in the order of their apparent 
difficulty to children, and every fourth word in this list was selected for 
a final list of 100 words. This list was used for testing the children’s 
range of Welsh vocabulary, the number of words comprehended by a 
child being taken as indicating the percentage of the Welsh vocabulary 
that had been acquired by him. The list of 100 English words used in 
the Stanford University Scale of Intelligence was applied to the same 
children, a comparative range of their Welsh and English vocabulary 
being thus secured. In both lists every unit of percentage represents 
180 words in the vocabulary. 


5 Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 1X, p. 452, article on ‘‘ Vocabulary as a measure of 
Intelligence." 
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It was found that the Welsh vocabulary of: children in the rural 
areas was much higher than their English vocabulary; whereas in the 


urban districts the English vocabulary was much ahead of the Welsh. 
The mean ratios were as follows :— | 


MEAN RATIO OF WELSH To ENGLISH Worps IN CHILDREN’S 
VOCABULARY AT FOUR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Age. 7 yrs... S8yrs.; Oyrs... 10 yrs. (1 yrs.. 12 yrs. 
_ No. of Cases “fh neg war net 37 39 43 3D 37 
Mean ratio Welsh to English Voc. 3-47 2-75 2:55 2:52 2:75 2:44 
Mean ratio of 212 children =2:68. 


MEAN RATIO OF ENGLISH To WELSH Worps IN CHILDREN’S 
VOCABULARY AT ABERYSTWYTH. 


Age: 7yts. 8yrs. Qyrs. 10yrs. ll yrs. 12 yrs. 13 yrs. 
’ No. of Cases we set Sia 18 13 24 21 39 27 
Mean ratio English to Welsh Voc. 1:56 1:93 2:55 2:5 3:68 2:13 2:25 
These figures show that the English vocabulary from year to year 
gains on the Welsh vocabulary acquired by young children both in 
urban and in rural districts. | 
The range of vocabulary of children in rural districts, taking the 
median percentage figure for each age group, was :— 


Age: 7yrs. 8 yrs. 9 yrs. 10 yrs. ll yrs. 12 yrs. 
Noor Cases. .... 21 SF 39 43 36 37 
Te Welsh >. ... 79% 10% Lee 12% 20% bat, & 
inEinglish  ... 2% 4% 5% 5% 8% 9% 


These figures apply to B and Bx rural children. 


The monoglot (English-speaking) children in the same districts, 
with Caersws combined, had the following median percentage 
- vocabulary :— 


Age: 7 yrs. 8 yrs. 9 yrs. 10 yrs. 11 yrs. 12 yrs. 
PRES Cs 9 255 vie) ae LD 18 2A: 18 15 ek 
English Voc. .... 54% 104% 14% 193% 21% 24% 

The median figures for Aberystwyth boys were :— 

Age: 7 yrs. 8 yrs. 9 yrs. 10 yrs. 11 yrs. 12 yrs. 13 yrs. 
Medians Medians Medians Medians Medians Medians Medians 
Cases W. E. CasesW.E. CasesW. E. CasesW. E. CasesW.E. Cases W. E. Cases W. E. 
NOP. La | 15 20 — 13 13 — 15 20 — 214 28 — 28 12. — .344) . 50 — 30 
ait 10) 10°2 82° G6 12 1120-5) 4-8") 4 e983 4’ Bp ok” 4 G29 
Pere cle) oF 10 Se 84 10.7 55°45 15 8 24 13 35 24 24 «8 «24 11> 10:30 
B fi ta 710 14 3 114 23 9 12 23 § 15529 15 14 29 16 13 294 


Mx, Bx & 
Btogetber 30 5 10 28 5 12 19 4 15 29 8 24 25 5826 43 10 24 31 11429 
The rank correlatious (calculated by Spearman’s foot-rule 


SEs ee) 
n?7—]’ PE= re 


of Vocabulary estimated as above shown with Intelligence estimated by 
the Binet-Simon scale revised by the Stanford University collaborators, 
were worked out for the age groups as follows :— 


R=1- 


RANK CORRELATION OF ENGLISH VOCABULARY WITH 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. 


IN RURAL DISTRICTS. AT ABERYSTWYTH. 
Age. 
7 ai aa meee —— 26 cases R=-324, P E=:084 
8 yrs... 33 cases R=-376. P E=-074 4a =-446, P E=-065 
ers SO. 4, R= -:315, P E=-068 eS Ls a = -646, P E=-077 
BO Wr el s F! | iy Rhie:321, P’-E=-065 AOL S 3 R=:°536, P E= -062 
Eg ee a fo a R= 460, P E=-072 Sts eee R= -690, P E- =069 
12 yrs... 32. ;, KR='605,P E=-074 55: 33 R=-598, P E=:058 
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RANK CORRELATION OF WELSH VOCABULARY WITH 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. 


IN RURAL DISTRICTS. AT ABERYSTWYTH. 

Age. (B & Bx Boys only.) 
8 yrs... 33 cases R=+255, P E=:+074 16 cases, R=-435, P E=-107 
OVGTS 5 O9 or R=*180;7 PE ==068 ize R=+328, Ph=<124 
LO-vIse. ALP R=:324, PE=-065 Ail ie K=-217, PE=-087 
2 Pog 9 Ye Cie be Btn R= 588. °P E=*072 ZO ee R= -382, P E=-096 
‘ya oi Aa ae Tee ee R= -572, P E=-074 hes Rea R= -244, P E=-074 


A significant correlation is only shown when the R correlation is 
at least three times the P.E. The correlation of Intelligence with range 
of English Vocabulary shown above becomes more significant with each 
year of age both in urban and rural districts. The correlation of Intelli- 
gence with range of Welsh Vocabulary shows a higher significance 
from year to year of age in the rural districts, but this correlation does 
not show the same tendency in the urban districts. 

On comparing the range of vocabulary of monoglot boys with that 
of boys who had learnt Welsh first (the Mx, Bx, and B groups), at 
Aberystwyth, the following features appear :— 


1. The range of vocabulary of the M group grows steadily each 

year, and at twelve it is considerably higher than that of the 

other groups. It tends to be higher throughout. 

The Mx group make the least progress in vocabulary. 

The Bx group have a better vocabulary than the Mx group, but 

they are inferior to the M Group. 

4. The B group, although small in number of cases—and thus 
perhaps not a fair sample-—has a clear ascendancy over the other 
groups in the urban district. 


ho 


Co 


In the rural districts the monoglot children were superior to the 
B and Bx children in range of vocabulary after seven years of age; the 
vocabulary of the M children being English and that of the B and Bx 
children Welsh. 

The concluding article will give the result of the other means taken 
of testing variations of capacity in this inquiry, and will suggest deduc- 
tions that can be drawn from the results. 
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A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PREFERENCES OF 
PUPILS IN HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS FOR SUBJECTS 
OF STUDY AND FOR PAIRS OF SUBJECTS. 


By JOHN DON, M.A., B.Sc., AND JAMES GRIGOR, A.R.C.S. 


THE materials for this investigation were collected in the spring of 1919, 
and they relate to pupils at the stage of the Intermediate Certificate 
Examination in the West of Scotland. The method adopted was to 
ask the pupils to write down the five subjects, English, Mathematics, 
French, Science, and Drawing, in the order here given, and to place 
opposite the name of the subject which they liked best the figure 1, and 
opposite the second best the figure 2, and so on. In all there were 
obtained records from ninety-three schools. 

To any such investigation as this involving the question of personal 
likes and dislikes of children there arises the inevitable objection that 
the personality of the teacher may have as much to do with the prefer- 
ence expressed as the nature of the subject itself. In that, no doubt, 
there is some truth, for a review of the returns from certain schools 
indicate pretty clearly either that a particular.subject is more run after 
than one could reasonably expect, while another is regarded with 
undeserved aversion. In truth, when one finds that nearly the whole 
of the scholars in a class or a school have put a certain subject down 
to the fourth or fifth place, there need be little hesitation in assuming 
that the personal element has predominated there. Nevertheless, the 
number of schools was believed to be large enough to provide for the 
neutralization of the weak teacher in any one subject, and for what is 
equally important, the neutralization of the exceptionally strong 
teacher. There were cases in which a subject went low down because 
the teacher expected so much that the pupils resented. 

_ It may possibly be averred that many children object to all kinds 
of mental exercises, and that the records obtained simply indicate greater 
or less intensities of dislike; but even admitting that there is some 
justification for this opinion, the principle of the classification adopted 
here is not really vitiated, because a minimum of dislike is equivalent 
to a preference. 

The total number of schools from which results were obtained was, 
as already mentioned, ninety-three, and of these nine were boys’ schools, 
seventeen were girls’, and sixty-seven were mixed—comprising 1,858 
boys and 1,762 girls=3,620 pupils. Coming now to the information 
provided in this way, a very superficial examination of it reveals some 
interesting and unexpected facts. One would hardly have anticipated 
that on the whole girls are no more attached to Science than they are 
to Mathematics.- With boys French is the béte noire, no boys’ class in 
any of the seventy-six boys’ or mixed schools giving that language first 
place ; and of all the individual boys a mere tenth confers that distinction 
on it. On the other hand, English easily carries off highest honours 
with girls, and it makes a very good second with boys. Indeed, com- 
paratively few pupils show such aversion to English that they relegate 
it to the lowest position, and conversely the opposition to French on 
the part of boys and to Mathematics by girls is strongly marked. These 
points are evident from the graphs I and II and, of course, from the 
Table A from which they are constructed. 
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TABLE A. 

SP LT EI ET EE PE PEE TIT EEE ITT SELL TT, IE SIE TE” ETE I IO TE I IE EE EI SSE 
Sub- Electorate. Preferences. Totals. 
ject. 

lst 2nd | 3rd 4th 5th 

Boys (Individuals)  ...| 457 | 441 | 413 | 386 | 161 1858 

: Girls 7 Rest O20 456 330 244 112 1762 
OD 

— Boys (in Schools) er ee 20 19 12 4 76 

5 Girls ; ele aT | 092 Shs 7ip 3 2 84 

All Schools ee aes pare ot 12 11 0 93 

5 Boys (Individuals) one} SLE) SOO nae tie Meobent: ame E 1858 

8 Girls i ...| 280 | 240 | 293 | 354 | 595 | 1762 
3 

= Boys (in Schools) 5.1) 05. Wiad nd Gas 9 76 

r| Girls . ciety |B att 10 OM ae ety ae 84 
(39) 

] | il Schools. ..) 25AR a" 4 ear eas 93 

Boys (Individuals) ...| 181 | 219 | 271 | 373 | 814 1858 

_ | Girls , ...| 366 | 369 | 347 | 296 | 384 | 1762 

as ¢ 

= | Boys (in Schools) ...| 0 | 4 | 5 | 12 | 55 |. 76 

= | Girls a Ren My ta ay ED Rite 84 

All Schools A en 2 10 18 19 44 93 

Boys (Individuals) ra hr 448 385 284 166 1858 

3 Girls by Gaol QOn 304 342 495 390 1763 
O 

§ Boys (in Schools) TR Sod Gets ee ie fe z 0 76 

a Girls a are Fane (8 17 14 24 19 84 

Ail Schools rst pet) 20 19 19 9 93 

Boys (Individuals) vest 3a0 241" 430 ATI 94 B96" hoe 1858 

Girls = oth OF 393 450 373 282 1762 
S 

7 Boys (in Schools) ee Lhe 24 17 19 4 76 

E Girls <n goad eee 14 20 oH 7 84 

All Schools? i.2../ ip On (0 Se 8 93 


“Electorate” :—1858 Boys. 
1762 Girls. 
93 Schools (‘‘ Mixed,” “‘ Boys Only,” and “‘ Girls Only.” 


In 9 Schools, such as Glen's, Boys’ High, Ewart, St. Joseph’s (Dumfries), 
&c., there were only Boys. 


In 17 Schools such as Girls’ High, St. Bride’s, The Park School, &c., there 
were only Girls. 


If we calculate a figure of preference by multiplying the number of 
pupils who put a subject first by five, the number who place it second 
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by four, and so on; then on dividing these products by the whole 
number of pupils we obtain a fairly reliable mode of comparing pre- 
ferences. The following table shows the outcome of this operation, and 


it reads :— 
TABLE B. 

Science. | English. | Drawing.| Maths. French. 

Boys 3°5 Ba aonet 2 3e0G 2°83 aS 
| English. Drawing. | French Science. Maths. 

Girls 3°75 3°0 Veer 2:7 Age 
English. | Science. | Drawing. | Maths. French. 

Boys and Girls...| 7:1 6:2 | 6:06 5*35 5:23 


Referring to graphs I and II, it is seen that the numbers which 
denote the third and fourth choice by boys are nearly identical for at 
least four subjects. For the third choice the numbers range from 
377 to 413, and for the fourth from 373 to 421. But great divergence 
occurs in the first and last option. In these two cases boys differ very 
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widely in their estimates of the comparative desirability of studying 
different subjects. Having made their first and last selections, they 
seem to be less positive in regard to the placing of the others. This 
was clear from the manner in which they indicated their preference 
when placing the numbers 1-5 opposite the subjects. The usual way 
was to put down 1 and 5 almost at once, and then to hesitate for a 
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longer or shorter time over 2, 3, and 4. Strongly marked preferences 
and decided aversion are clearly marked in the first and last choices as 
the graphs evidently show for boys and girls equally. 

The corresponding graph for girls reveals the possession of a 
temperament somewhat apart from that of boys, because the fourth 
choice shows a wider divergence and indicates a precision in the way 
of marking their relative dislikes which is not insisted upon by boys. 
In their third choice there is a fair agreement with the style noted in 
the case of boys, and this perhaps shows that third place in the rank 
is more or less a matter of indifference to all. As already indicated, the 
pupil probably reasons somewhat after the following manner: Which 
subject do I like best? which worst? next best? next worst? and the 
matter is settled. 

It is gratifying to note the high favour shown to English, almost 
half the boys and three-fifths of the girls putting it either first or second. 
French is sent down to the lowest ranks by 60 per cent of the boys; 
and Mathematics is similarly treated by 54 per cent of the girls. On 
the other hand, only 8 per cent of all the scholars place English in the 
fifth position; so that, having due regard to both likes and dislikes, one 
may confidently say that English is the favourite study in Higher Grade 
schools. Easily first among girls, English stands only a little lower 
than Science with boys, the relative vote being eight to ten. Graphs III 
and IV indicate the great diversity of selection for the first and last 
options. , 
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Here now we may with advantage inquire what subject is recorded 
as second choice when English stands first, and again which claims 
second position when French is first, and so on. The individual records, 
however, apply here only to a representative portion of the schools, and 
include 223 girls and 208 boys. It is to be regretted that larger numbers 
were not available at the time when this investigation was decided. upon. 
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In examining the results it is observed that whatever subject other 
than English stands first, English is never far behind. Save when 
English is first, French comes out very badly. Pupils who put Science 
first choose English as their next favourite; but if Mathematics is the 
premier choice, and that is not very frequent, Science comes second. as 
we should expect, the calculating faculty manifestly asserting itself. 
Drawing appears to accommodate itself to the companionship of almost 
any other subject. 


We thus approach a very important object of the investigation 
here described, namely, to determine whether there exists an affinity 
between two subjects; that is to say, whether a pupil who prefers 
English to all others also shows a liking for French, or whether Mathe- 
matics and Science, or Mathematics and Drawing, and so forth, are 
simultaneously favoured. It seems fair to assume that if a scholar 
places English first and French second, there must be a close relation- 
ship between the inducements to study which the two languages arouse 
in the-mind of the learner. Similarly, if French is put first and English 
second, or if English is put second and French third, or, in short, if the 
two languages are placed contiguously, that is, the one immediately 
after the other, it may well be assumed that they are regarded in the 
same or at least in a similar light, whether of preference, indifference, 
or distaste. 


It may, of course, be argued that the circumstance of two subjects 
being placed in contiguity on a scale of preference affords no evidence 
of correlation between them. As already stated, the pupil may simply 
be indicating a choice of evils, not of likings. Be that as it may, we 
can surely assert that if a pupil having put two subjects, A and B, in 
the first and second place, were then asked what two subjects he would 
devote his attention to by preference, he would thereupon name A and B. 
And this is really the principal thing which we wish to be informed 
about. Probably we are not able to investigate with scientific accuracy 
whether the receptivity of the mental faculties is the same for A and B, 
or at least nearly so; we merely infer that the pupil’s choice is an index 
of his own receptivity. It is a well-known fact that people of all ages 
like subjects which they acquire easily, and have a distaste for those 
which cause them difficulty and hard thinking. 


We are further assuming that if two subjects are placed first and 
fourth, or second and fifth, or still more so, first and fifth, there is no 
affinity between them. Rather does it indicate aversion and antagonism 
between the two. If now, taking the 223 girls and 208 boys for whom 
complete records are available, we count up all the close proximities of 
each pair of subjects, and also all the wide divergencies, as 1-5, 1-4, 
2-5, and deduct the sum of all such wide divergencies from the sum 
of the close, contiguities, we obtair» a measure of the actual affinity 
between any pair of subjects. Altogether, with five subjects there are 
ten different pairs or combinations, and the result of the calculation as 
indicated above is shown in graphs V and VI in the tracing marked A. 
In these graphs we find that English-French ranks very high, and 
English-Mathematics quite low in the scale. French-Mathematics 1s 
also seen to be a poorly matched couple, and in truth it may be said that 
French mates badly with every subject except English. Mathematics 
and Science give evidence of pretty close attachment. 
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As supporting these inferences there are shown graphs of repulsion 
or anti-affinity (graphs VII and VIII), for boys and girls respectively, 
which are seen to be almost exactly the converse of graphs V and VI. 
Comparing graphs VI and VIII (girls only), we observe that English- 
French has both the highest attraction and the lowest repulsion; while 
exactly the same order or placing to within a unit applies to the couple 
Mathematics-Science. Drawing-English, Drawing-Science, and Draw- 


BOYS, MEASURE*ATTRACTION f GIRLS, MEASURE*ATTRACTION 
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Tracing A is the sum of 1 & 2, 2 & 3, &c., minus the sum of 2&5,1&4,1&5. 
a M is the sum of 1 & 2, 2 & 3. 
“é S is the sum of 1 & 2,2 &3,1&3. 

In VII & VIII the Trace is the sum 0f 1 &5,1&4,2& 5. 


ing-Mathematics display rather more attraction than repulsion; but the 
indications are not quite decisive, the variation from the mean exceeding 
the probable error. But there is pretty clear evidence that French and 
Science do not partner well. All these results compare fairly with those 
to be deduced for boys from graphs V and VII, save that English- 
Science takes the high position occupied by Mathematics-Science in the 
case of girls, while English-French is only slightly behind. All the 
remaining combinations with French go badly, and one need not hesitate 
to affirm that boys with a taste for Mathematics, Science, or Drawing 
have very slight pleasure in acquiring French at the same time. The 
circumstance of French being so frequently put down to the fourth or 
fifth place makes one wonder whether some more attractive method of 
instructing boys in this fine language could not be devised. 


The combination Mathematics-Science is not so markedly favoured 
by boys as with girls, and, indeed, Drawing-Science comes out more 
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distinctly. But boys who favour Drawing do not love Mathematics. 
As for the other pairs of subjects, the evidence of affinity or the reverse 
is inconclusive. 


Let us now compare the order of preference as shown above in 
graphs VI and VIII (girls), or to be more exact, let us find the 
correlation between the two scales as determined by the calculations on 
which the graphs are based. We apply the usual formula which for 
case is 

pois ae 

n(n? —1) 

where d signifies the difference in position of a pair of subjects as English- 
French, in the two scales. That is to say, if Drawing-Science stands 
fourth in graph VI and sixth in graph VIII (counting, of course, in the 
latter case from right to left), then the square of this difference is four ; 
and similarly for all the other pairs. The sum of all these differences 
squared is added, and divided by the product 1 (n*—1) where n is the 
number of things classified, in this case ten, and after multiplying by six 
is subtracted from unity. If the remainder so obtained approaches to 
unity, the correlation is good. In this instance the correlation works 
out to ‘96, which is almost a perfect correspondence. For graphs V and 
VII the correlation is almost as complete, viz. ‘95. Alongside the 
eraph of A there is drawn the graphs of the pairs 1 and 2 added to 
the pairs 2 and 3 (see M graphs V and VI). In other words, a 
count was made of all the instances in which English-French stood first 
and second plus the times they stood second and third; and the other 
pairs of subjects were dealt with similarly. The correspondence between 
the order of merit obtained in this way and those already considered is 
less satisfactory in the case of girls, amounting to nearly ‘7. For boys 
the correspondence is remarkably good, being nearly ‘95. 


If then the method of estimating the affinity between two subjects 
of study by noting the positions of these in the pupil’s order of choice 
be a sound one, there can be little doubt that the conclusions we have 
now arrived at are-justified. It might possibly be of interest to know 
whether we ought to attach weight to the cases in which two subjects 
stand first and third; if, in short, we ought not to add up instances of 
1 and 2, 2 and 3, and 1 and 3. The graph of this is shown alongside of 
the others, and is denoted by the letter S. Obviously the addition of 
the one-threes has altered the order considerably. The correlation in 
this case is about ‘8 for boys and “65 for girls as compared with A. 
The inference is that the introduction of the 1-3 groups into our 
summations has so far deviated the order from that which is regarded 
as the true one, that we may look on the 1-3 relationship as indicating 
not very much affinity, more likely indifference. 


We can hardly pretend to have solved the problem of affinities ; 
rather have we opened it up for further investigation. The method of 
calculating these affinities and repulsions is possibly not that which a 
mathematician would approve; but the facts are now before us, and 
anyone may test their significance in the way he considers most 
appropriate. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN EXAMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE authors of the article under the above heading which appeared in the December 
number of the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, seem far too ready to jump 
to conclusions on insufficient evidence. In the first place, the tests used in their 
experiment had not previously been tried sufficiently to determine their suitability for 
this purpose, and the writers themselves admit that at least two of them turned out 
to be practically valueless. 


It is, however, unnecessary to go into detail, and I will limit myself to a very 
brief consideration of the conclusions arrived at: 


1. ‘‘No single test by itself is of avail in measuring a boy’s mental ability.” 
So far as I am aware, this has never been disputed, though it is true that some tests 
(e.g. vocabulary) are more reliable single indexes than others. j 

2. ‘‘Mental capacity, as measured by these tests, increases with age, and is 


therefore a product of training or environment, or both.”’ 


The meaning of this is not clear. Of course, intelligence grows; but the point is 
that there is a large body of evidence to the effect that this growth is at a nearly 
constant rate in the same child, at least until twelve years of age, and that the 
constant for any given child is determined at birth, probably mainly by heredity, and 
is certainly not a product of training or environment. In this connexion it is stated 
by the writers of the article, on page 158, that ‘‘boys who in very early school life 
are mentally two years in advance of their chronological age, will in all probability 
remain so for several years to come.’’ This is quite at variance with the facts. If 
the child is two years advanced when six years old, he will be approximately four 


years advanced when twelve years old. 


3. It is asserted that tests having a time limit fail to give the persistent plodder 


a chance. 


True—but it is far from unlikely that a fairly high correlation exists between intelli- 
gence and speed of mental processes. In any case, it is well known that the 
‘‘plodding’’ type is generally characterized by mediocre or inferior intelligence. 


4. “Above all things (italics mine), the results appear to show that the age 
eleven to twelve years may be one of the worst times for conducting such an 


? 


examination’’ owing to a supposed drop in intelligence at twelve years. 

The only evidence I can find in the article in support of this confident statement is a 
table of age-performances at the foot of page 166 in which the age-groups of ten and 
eleven contain two and thirteen members respectively. The writers note the smallness 
of these groups, but do not appear to realize sufficiently that this smallness renders 
conclusions based on them scientifically valueless. The ‘‘other evidence’’ cited consists 
of tables of growth in height and weight, which are quite irrelevant, and a reference 
to Dr. Kimmins’ discovery of a reversion at twelve years of age in the sense of 
humour. The latter may or may not be to the point. It depends on the establishment 


of a correlation between intelligence and sense of humour. 


Against all this it is only necessary to set the following facts: The Otis Group 
Tests, which are far more comprehensive than those used at the Royal Grammar 
School, Newcastle, were standardized by application to eleven thousand children. 
The age norms of performance in the neighbourhood of twelve are: 10 years—64, 
11 years—76, 12 years—88, 13 years—100, 14 years—112. Comment is needless! 


December, 1921. C. A. RICHARDSON. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


BANGOR CONFERENCE. 


THE prospects of the Bangor Conference are excellent. At the time of going to press 
the Secretary had received nearly two hundred names of prospective members. 
Detailed programmes will be issued very shortly, and members will be asked to make 
their provisional proposals final, in order that satisfactory arrangements can be made 
for their reception in Bangor. 

The annual meeting in January was extremely important in view of the acceptance 
of the reorganization scheme brought forward by the Executive Committee. The new 
branches under the scheme have ali held a first meeting, and the new Council will 
meet at Bangor on April 3rd. 

There are still one or two Training Colleges which are not very actively linked 
up with the Association. It is hoped by the end of the year to be able to report that 
all lecturers in Training Colleges are enrolled. 

The fact that the membership of the Association was higher at the end of last 
year than it had ever been in the history of the Association is a witness to the 
general feeling of satisfaction with the work of the Association and its Executive 
during the last two or three years. The retiring President’s review of the work of 
last year, which was read at the annual meeting, was a fine record of devoted 
service and successful effort. Under the new constitution and with the increased 
resources, even greater things should be possible. Much depends upon the active 
interest of Training Colleges in their branches. 

The following reports from the various sections were read at the annual 
meeting : 

Principles of Teaching Section.—Two meetings have been held with the officers 
of the Board of Education since the last annual general meeting of the Training 
College Association. 

The first was held on January 13th, 1921, when the following points were 
discussed :— 

(a) The suitability of the questions set on Part I. The deputation urged that 
candidates should not be expected to answer questions which demanded 
mature experience. The Board undertook to consider this point. 

(b) The unsuitable wording of questions encouraged generalization by their meaning 
being misunderstood, e.g. questions 3 and 4 in the 1920 paper. The examiners 
undertook to consider this point. when setting questions in future. 

(c) The need of questions dealing more directly with Child Study. It was pointed 
out that a large section of Training Colleges devoted much time to this part 
of the work, and that it had little recognition from the Board’s examiners. 
The section did not desire questions to be compulsory, but that there should 
be greater opportunity given for candidates to show their knowledge. The 
examiners agreed to do so. 

(d) The Chairman pointed out that certain sections of the syllabus were not tested 
in the examination, but it was agreed that the section dealing with the 
functions and ideals of public elementary schools and their relation to other 
branches of the national system of education should from time to time have 
questions on it. 

(e) The thesis for students requiring distinction in education. Mr. Ward raised the 
question (not on agenda) of the type of subject suitable for this thesis, and 
the length. It was decided the thesis must have a pedagogical bias, and 
show signs of the student’s own investigation and thought, and should be 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length. 
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(f) Annual Conference. Mr. Ward and the examiners welcomed the idea of meeting 
representatives of the section annually in order to discuss such points as the 
section had raised at their meetings during the year. 

As a result of the decision to hold an Annual Conference in Conference Week, we 
again met Mr. Ward and certain examiners on January 5th, 1922, to discuss the 
relation between Specialization in Training Colleges and Elementary Schools, and 
the policy of the Board in connexion with Course A. | 

The Board stated that they had encouraged the restriction of subjects in the 
Training College because it seemed to them that a student gained educationally by 
concentrating on fewer subjects and thus acquiring some standard of what knowledge 
meant. But they were also doing what they could to encourage head teachers to 
put the assistant’s qualifications to the greatest service. 

The representatives of the section urged 

(1) That some pages be added to Suggestions for Teachers, or a memorandum 
be sent to every head teacher on the organization of schools with a view to the 
allotment of work to the best qualified teachers. The Board agreed to draw up a 
short and simple memorandum on the subject. 

(2) That outging students from Training College be given a card showing what 
subjects they had taken at college, and that H.M. Inspectors make a point of seeing 
such cards of all new teachers with a view to discussing with the head mistress their 
work in the school. The Board also agreed to consider this point. 

Course A.—It was pointed out by the deputation that a student who failed to get 
credit in an academic subject could not get credit for education work in Course A, and 
that hence students looked with some fear at the course. The Board thinks this 
handicap inevitable as a student cannot be said to be competent to teach a subject 
with which he has not some real acquaintance. But in all cases in which colleges 
think justice has not been done a careful consideration is given to the academic and 
professional marks. They stated too many candidates attempted the course, e.g. in 
one case 20 out of 25. They agreed that 10 per cent was a fair proportion. They 
stated that the practical work in second year should be in connexion with the 
advanced subject taken and all students should get teaching experience in as many 
classes as possible during school practice. 

Re Thesis.—The report of the examiner was that far too many are sent in. 
This year two-fifths were not even read, as the candidate had a C mark for teaching. 
The majority were too long and showed little or no originality. The opinion of the 
Board seems to be that the thesis is a mistake. 

Re Advanced Education in Third Year.—Mr. Ward stated that the Board is 
revising the regulations for education in third year. In the meantime all that is 
desired is that third-year students do not drop work in education entirely, and at any 
rate do special work in connexion with the subject they are studying. The Board 
will consider all schemes submitted to them in light of the academic work already 
. undertaken by student. 

Re Course C.—Mr. Kerslake stated that the year’s paper had been confined to 
work in connexion with the teaching of infants. In the future the questions would 


also test candidates’ knowledge of work in junior schools. 
History of Education.—The examiners expressed the hope that all colleges would 
try to give the students some knowledge of this subject, although it was not examined. 
N. CATTY, Convener. 


History Section.—The section has 47 members, representing 39 colleges. Since 
the last annual meeting in January, two meetings have been held. At that held in 
London on March 12th the following colleges were represented :—Chichester, Furze- 
down, Graystoke, Goldsmiths’, Home and Colonial, Homerton, Stockwell, and 
Whitelands. At York, on October 29th, the colleges represented were Chichester, 
Darlington, Leeds City, ‘Neville’s Cross, and Whitelands. 
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The subject discussed at the March meeting was that of the desirability of a 
greater difference in the type of examination for the Advanced and Ordinary History 
Courses in Training Colleges. Two resolutions were carried: 

(1) It is, in the opinion of this meeting, desirable that in Advanced Courses in 
History an important element in the work should be a short monograph, or study 
of a special subject, to be the independent work of the student prepared with the 
advice of the lecturer. 

(2) This meeting endorses the opinion of the members of the History Section in 
the Northern Branch, that the examination paper for the Ordinary Course should be 
of a less academic character than the present one, and more suitable for students who 
are training to be teachers of children under fourteen. 

H. M. DAVIS, Convener. 


Geography Section.—The section now consists of forty-two members, represent- 
ing thirty-seven Universities and Colleges. A meeting was held in March, 1921, at 
which practical work, including local geography, was discussed at great length. A 
questionnaire on the subject had previously been sent round to all members of the 
section, and the numbers and variety of the answers showed the widespread interest 
taken in this part of the work. After a long. discussion it was obvious that the 
opportunities for carrying on this part of the work varied so greatly that no general 
recommendations could be made. It was, however, agreed unanimously that in the 
final examination credit should be given for work other than that tested in the written 
paper. The subject will be discussed again at the Bangor Conference. In September 
a special meeting was held to discuss the arrangments for the work of the section at 
Bangor, and at the January meeting the programme was arranged. Great regret 
was expressed at the prolonged iliness of the Convener, Mr. Fairgrieve, and it is 
much hoped that he will soon be able to take up his work again. Miss Forsaith 
(Goldsmiths’ College) has very kindly consented to become Hon. Sec., in place of 
Miss Livermore, who has resigned. L. M. LIVERMORE, Hon. Sec. 

Science Section.—The work of the year has centred in the Conference held last 
March with certain members of the staff of Rothamsted, to which some of the Board 
inspectors and representatives of both the Association of Science Teachers and the 
Association of Science Masters in Public Schools were invited. A report of this 
Conference has already been printed in the June number of the Journal. Later in 
the year various members of the section visited Rothamsted and. received most 
generous help in connexion with the proposed schemes of co-operation. Although 
only a few of the colleges have sent in their returns as yet, even this limited material 
has been of considerable service to Rothamsted. 

Science lecturers are urged not to be deterred from co-operation with Rothamsted 
through fear of the time required from students. In dealing with the scheme of 
work on ‘“‘Weeds in arable land’’ one afternoon’s work in a single field, once in the 
year, will yield results of value to Rothamsted when co-ordinated by them with 
similar records from other parts of the country. The form for this record can be 
obtained on application to Dr. Brenchley, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden. 

It may interest the section to know that one result of our Conference has been 
to interest the Public Schools in this simple form of research, which we have suggested 
for our own students, and that already to my knowledge nine boys’ schools have 
made returns dealing with the physical properties of the soil. 

Meetings of the section were also held in London in January, and at York in 
October. It has been very difficult to arrange times suitable for many members ; 
neither has a postal vote on various questions brought a successful Svea lit is 
hoped that the new constitution of the T.C.A. may increase the effectiveness of the 
section. The Convener for 1922 is Mr. C. H. Swann, S. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
S.W.10, to whom all communications should be addressed. 
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English Section.—The membership of this section numbers sixty-nine. Meetings 
were held in connexion with the general meetings of the Association in January and 
March. At the latter meeting a formal constitution of the section was drawn up. 

The English Syllabus for the Certificate Examination was discussed, and the 
Board of Education was asked whether certain changes could be made. The Board 
replied that the suggestions of the English Section would be considered when the 
Syllabus was next revised. 

The Convener for 1922 is the Rev. Canon Morley Stevenson, The Training 
College, Warrington. L. M: SWINBURN, Convener. 


Mathematics Section.—-The section has been reorganized and now contains about 
forty members. One meeting has been held (in conjunction with the Principles of 
Teaching Section) at Whitelands College, on March 12th, 1921. The subject con- 
sidered was the place of Arithmetic in the Training College Curriculum and the 
provision for all students of an adequate course of instruction in the Theory and 
Practice of Arithmetic. The subject was introduced by the Convener (Rev. E. M. 
Radford), who pointed out the difficulty with 1egard to arithmetic in school practice, 
especially in the Girls’ Colleges, where the majority of the students do not take 
mathematics in their college course. Several speakers agreed, one or two only being 
satisfied that no special treatment was required and that no special attention need be 
given to the subject. Evidence was furnished from several colleges that such special 
courses were already being given, generally for one or two hours weekly during one 
term or for the whole of one year. In view of these statements, no special action 


was taken by the meeting, and no resolution was proposed. 
E. M. RADFORD, Convener. 


French Section.—There have been two meetings of the section, in January and 
in March. At the first the aim of the teaching of French in Training Colleges was 
discussed by the few members present, and it was decided to send out a questionnaire 
to the members of the section, dealing with 

(a) The inclusion of French under scheme A in the Board of Education scheme. 

(b) The enlargement of the Board of Education Syllabus with the view of giving 

it a literary or historical bias. 
The replies received were discussed at the meeting in March, and as the members of 
the section were unanimous with regard to the inclusion of French under scheme A, 
but divided with regard to the other points raised, it was decided to proceed with 
the former only, and to approach the Executive of the T.C.A. on that subject. 
V. LOUIS, Convener. 


Music Section.—This section, through its Convener, has instituted a questionnaire 
as regards the musical instruction given in Secondary Schools during the two years 
immediately preceding the entry of students into a Training College. In order to 
secure as far as possible trustworthy results, students were asked to preserve their 
own anonimity as well as that of their school. Through the courtesy of principals and 
music lecturers some 2,500 answers were received, and these shed a flood of light on 
the difficulties which are encountered in the colleges. 

Taking first of all the case of women students, no fewer than 24 per cent seem 
to have had no music at all in their syllabus of work during the two years in question. 
This, surely, is sufficiently remarkable. Of the remaining 76 per cent, half obtained 
no help in the important subject of reading at sight, and only an insignificant per- 
centage received any specific ear-training. In many instances such instruction as was 
given consisted only of songs learnt by rote, or in the case, presumably, of the abler 
students of elaborate preparation of a musical programme for the annual Speech Day. 

As might be expected, the men students fared even worse. Only 160 out of 500 
studied music at the Secondary School in any shape or form; while of the remainder, 
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only 60 received any help in reading at sight, and fewer still obtained any ear- 
training. Evidently music is regarded in very many Secondary Schools as of no 
importance in the Upper Forms, unless a pupil shows enough talent to justify 
individual tuition. Systematic class work undertaken with the object of helping 
pupils to become increasingly efficient is rarely given, so that unless pupils have 
already become reasonably efficient before they reach the Upper Forms, they remain 
inefficient for our purposes. If the result of this neglect simply meant that pupils 
who were by nature unmusical devoted their time to other subjects, little exception 
could be taken; but what actually happens is that many students who, with a 
reasonable amount of help, could become efiective teachers in the Elementary Schools 
after leaving the Training College, are debarred from this because they are badly 
equipped on entry. It is recognized that music is a subject especially for specialists, 
but if the present state of affairs persists, the supply of such teachers will not meet 
a tithe of the demand. What we demand is that if music is to be regarded as a 
subject worthy to be ranked with other subjects in the school curriculum, then no 
hindrances should be put in the way of those pupils who while in the Secondary 
School have a desire to receive such help as will enable them to profit by the music 
course offered in Training Colleges. It is satisfactory to note that some head 
teachers do recognize this fact, and students coming from these schools do not appear 
to be abnormally weak in other subjects. It would be unfair not to recognize that 
the Board of Education is doing its best, under great difficulties, to redeem the 
situation, and it is hoped that the matter will receive the serious attention of those 
who are striving for a concordat between head teachers of Secondary Schools and the 
Training College authorities. R. T. WHITE, Convener. 


Handwork and Needlework Section.—Three meetings were arranged during the 
year. At the first two the chief business was the proposed Art, Handwork and Needle- 
work Exhibition, to be held at University College during the Conference Week, 
January, 1922. Unfortunately, this scheme had to be dropped owing to the heavy 
expenditure it would have involved. 

In January, 1922, the Convener of the section was one of the representatives of 
the T.C.A. at a conference with a smail Committee of Board of Education inspectors 
to consider the possibility of introducing into the Training College Syllabus an 
optional course of special handicraft for women, parallel to that of special handicraft 
for men. . 

The agenda for this meeting was that which has now been circulated to all the 
Training Colleges, and the general feeling was as follows :— 

(a) That the position of handicraft in the Training College Curriculum should be 
parallel to the existing advanced subjects. 

(b) That the branches to be encouraged should be— 

1. Needlework, constructive and decorative. 

2. Textile Work and Basketry. 

3. Bookbinding and Cardboard Modelling. 

4. Leather Work. 

Plastic Modelling, largely Pottery. 

6. Woodwork. 

7.. Metal Work. 
A general course, including all branches, should be taken, two branches to be 
further developed. It was also felt that an ordinary course of Drawing was 
necessary as a groundwork. 

(c) That the tutor in charge should be a trained teacher; technical qualifications 
alone were insufficient. At present there is no one examination qualifying 
specially for this work, but tutors might be drawn from art teachers, domestic 
science teachers, and teachers holding the certificates of the National Froebel 


Union. 
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(d) That the minimum time required for reaching a proper standard of efficiency 
should be an average of five hours of lecture and supervised work per week 
throughout the two years. 

(e) That the mode of testing students in the subject should include— 

1. Individual practical work, including some independent work. 
2. A three hours paper, to test— 

(i) Theory of the subject. 

(ii) History of Craft. 

(iii) Special methods in teaching. 


will be announced later. K. BUNNELL, Convener. 


REVIEWS. 


Education and World Citizenship. By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett. (x +4515 pp.) 

Cambridge University Press. 36s. net. 
Mr. Garnett’s Essay towards a Science of Education has already received widespread 
attention. One reviewer has rather aptly compared it to the Great Didactic of 
Comenius. We may hope that it will prove more influential in affecting educational 
thought and practice than its seventeenth-century precursor ; for, whatever conclusion 
we may reach as to the soundness of the psycho-physiological arguments of the 
second book, we cannot fail to be interested in the boldness of the scheme for a 
national system of education as it is so clearly laid down in the third part of the book. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Garnett has devoted three-fifths of his volume to a 
discussion of the Aim of Education, such at least is the title he gives to Book II. 
The first book, which is merely introductory, occupies only 22 pages, and the last 
book approximately 200 pages. Educational psychologists will find much to interest 
them in the second book; sociologists, political philosophers, and educational 
administrators will fasten on the third. In many ways it would have been an 
advantage to have had this last book separately bound. As it is, many people who 
ought to read it will fail to do so. The cost of the whole volume will restrict the 
number of purchasers, and borrowers will be put off by the difficulties of the second 
book. After all, for the general reader, the conclusions reached by the elaborate 
arguments of the second book are not startlingly new. ‘‘The aim of education the 
world over, followed at once: to form Christian characters with all the manifold 
outer differences that are necessary if their several owners are to co-operate effectively 
for the fulfilment of their common purpose.’’ There are hundreds of people who would 
accept this unquestionably for whom Book II is quite unreadable, but for whom 
with some necessary modification of 


” 


Book III would have a valuable message 
vocabulary. 

The psycho-physiological bases of Book II will probably not satisfy every critical 
reader. He will be startled into questionings by what Mr. Garnett calls the five 
so-called Laws of Thought. The first three concern involuntary thinking. Number one 
is a simple statement of the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism: To every 
psychosis there corresponds a neurosis. The second is the law of diffusion: 
‘‘Excitement in any nervous arc tends to spread to every other arc that is connected 
with it.’? The third is the law of drainage: ‘‘Any nervous arc of the higher level, if 
intensely excited relatively to other higher level arcs, tends to drain the impulses from 
those other arcs.”’ 7 

Before passing to the fourth and fifth law, we may surely ask why these 
(particularly two and three) purely physiological phenomena are called laws of 
thought? The first law might explain our difficulty if it read ‘‘to every neurosis 
there corresponds a psychosis,’’ but it is not clear that Mr. Garnett would accept the 
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proposition in that form, unless we are justified in assuming that he does, and that 
it is on that ground that these physiological uniformities are called ‘‘Laws of 
Thought.”’ If that assumption is a fair one, are we not straightway carried into 
physiological materialism? It would in any case have been a great gain if these 
laws had been expressed in terms of psychical activity. 

In Chapter 7 we are brought up against an even more fundamental difficulty. 
As we have seen, the first law of thought is a mere statement of psycho-physical 
parallelism. This, however, will only serve Mr. Garnett for the purpose of explaining 
involuntary thought process. Voluntary, purposeful thinking is another matter 
altogether, and the theory of interaction—‘‘the common-sense theory’’—is advanced, 
leading us to the fourth law of thought, ‘‘Will, measured by the general factor g, can 
reinforce the excitement in any excited system of higher level arcs.”’ 

_ It is perhaps difficult to justify philosophically a theory of relationship between 
Mind and Body which makes that relationship at the same time both parallel and 
not parallel. Perhaps we are wrong in saying ‘‘at the same time,’’ and the position 
is that when we give our minds over to wild ranging, when we exercise no control, 
physiological physics determines (or runs parallel with) psychical process, but when 
Will steps in physics give way and ‘‘water runs up-hill,’’? if that is not an unfair 
way of summarizing the effect of external (spiritual) reinforcement of excitement in 
an already (but ex Aypothesz not sufficiently) excited system of arcs. It is perhaps 
difficult to see why the soul is not called in to remind the man waking from sleep 
of the forthcoming day’s duties, and is called in when he overcomes his desire to 
stay in bed. 

Will, as used in the enunciation of the fourth law, means will-at-short-range. 
Mr. Garnett identifies it with Voluntary Attention, and because Mr. Burt finds 
voluntary attention ‘‘of all psychological processes the essential factor in General 
Intelligence,’’ it is Mr. Garnett thinks obviously what Mr. Burt measured when he 
thought he was measuring Inteiligence, and Dr. Hart and Professor Spearman were 
mistaken in thinking that the ‘‘g’’ of their researches was ‘‘a common fund of 
energy’? upon which the individual draws as occasion requires. 

Dr. Garnett’s general position seems to me to bristle with difficulties which the 
facile use of mathematical formulz tend to hide rather than to elucidate. It is surely 
the bankruptcy of science which appeals to a concept like ‘‘soul’’ at each point where 
its physical schematisms break down, and talks of the “‘soul’s purposes’’ before they 
have even entered consciousness. ‘‘The soul may have a structure of its own that 
is no more dependent on the neurography than the neurography is upon the soul,”’ 
but their action and reaction tend to make them correspond. This note is taken from 
a footnote on page 100, in the previous chapter, yet we have the law of parallelism 
as the first law of thought. What is in Chapter VI a first law, is in Chapter VII a 
final result of interaction, a something which comes about when the soul has got a 
grip of the machine. 

We have no objection to the concept of the human soul as such; it is the curious 
disharmony produced by Mr. Garnett’s use of it that leaves us coldly indifferent. 
Space will not permit a detailed examination of the argument, but some of the results 
arrived at are startling enough to throw doubt upon the quantitative treatment of 
mental qualities and mental functions as if they were independent entities. The point 
is well illustrated by the table on page 126. Here Cheerfulness, Conscientiousness, 
Tact, Common Sense, Examination Ability, and, in fact, all that array of human 
qualities which Dr. Webb mapped out to direct the observation of Training College 
prefects upon their fellow-students, are here correlated with something or other which 
is different from and independent of ‘‘g’’—remember, ‘‘g’’ is variously called Ability, 
General Ability, Will-at-short-range, and Voluntary Attention—a serious source of 
difficulty in reading the book—but when combined with ‘‘g”’ in different proportions 
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produces Originality and Humour. It is probably ‘‘identical with cleverness as 
generally understood.’? The mathematical treatment of these qualities shows that 
Cheerfulness is very nearly perfectly correlated with Cleverness (.97). Similarly, people 
are endowed with a sense of humour in close correlation with their cleverness 
(.985). In point of fact, cleverness as ordinarily used has no recognizable meaning 
except in reference to some particular sphere of activity; we know what we mean 
by a clever politician, a clever mechanic, a clever caricaturist, a clever thief, a clever 
juggler, a clever mathematician. To attempt to correlate ‘‘sense of humour’’ with 
‘“cleverness’’ as that which is common to the minds of these various “‘clever’’ people 
in respect of their ‘‘cleverness’’ is surely the way to disaster. 

The whole argument of the books reads uncommonly like a piece of special 
pleading. Mr. Garnett had made up his mind before he began, to reach the Christian 
gentleman at the end. Most of us get there by simpler means, and it does not seem 
that the physiological substructure which is here thrust into our foundations has 
actually strengthened them. Mr. Garnet has brought great ability, industry, 
ingenuity, and learning to his task; but would a sense of humour have made it 
lighter? The unsophisticated reader must at least be warned against the idea that 
the neurogram systems with which the book abounds are physiologically ascertained 
facts. Mr. Garnett has attempted to construct a physiological scheme which will 
square with his psychology. His scheme may be right, but it is not physiologically 
demonstrated, and his idea of a directing soul which diverts the mechanism from 
its ‘‘natural’’ working is more disconcerting than helpful. 

Our difficulties over Book II, illustrated as they are, especiaily in Chapter 7, do 
not, however, blind us to the value of Book III. May we suggest again that this 
part of the volume should be separately issued, at a price which would make it 
widely accessible ? 


Elementary Algebra. By C. V. Durell, G. W. Palmer, and R. M. Wright. - 

(xlviii+640 pp.) G. Beli & Sons Ltd. 8s. 6d., without introduction 7s. 

Tue authors of this book have considered the requirements of teacher and pupil, and 
have written an Introduction of 36 pages marking out the explanations left for the 
teacher, while the explanatory notes in the remainder of the text have been reduced 
to small proportions. ; 

The book is divided into two parts. This is a good feature, since Part I 
indicates a very sound elementary course in which the problems of algebraic 
expression and the equation are dealt with. 

Part I1 definitely sets out with an enlarged view of the subject, and in breaking 
new ground an intellectual advance should be assured. This part opens with Indices 
and Logarithms, and advancing to the fuller generalizations involved in an algebraic 
function, helped considerably by graphical work, the student is led naturally to the 
ideas of Rates of Change, Differentiation, and Integration. This is followed by a 
study of Series and Binomial Theorem, which can be undertaken by a student who 
has the benefit of wide algebraic experience. 

The traditional line of algebraic teaching has been broken. The phrase ‘‘Aigebra 
as far as the Binomial Theorem’’ loses its old arbitrary meaning, and the idea of 
advancing mathematical ability takes its place. The material is not so exhaustive as 
the need for a treatise on algebra would demand, but the book deserves a place 
among the standard text-books. In order to supply the need of the student who will 
eventually specialize in mathematics, a concluding chapter is written in both parts of 
the book setting out some study of pure mathematics by analysing the theoretical 
foundations of algebra. Such a study is therefore found in its proper place in which 
a student is able, in the light of experience, to analyse the theoretical structure of 
his subject. 
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Imagination and its place in Education. E. A. Kirkpatrick, B.S.M.Ph. (214 pp.) 

Ginn & Co. 

ALTHOUGH new books on psychology in its bearing on education are continually 
being published, very few treat of imagination in its relation to the other intellectual 
processes .. . its change in content and form as the child develops... the 
individual differences . . . and the way in which the parent and teacher may use it. 
This book is therefore very welcome, especially, perhaps, to those who are not likely 
to read more difficult and specialized psychological studies; for its clear arrangement, 
simple style, and interesting matter make pleasurable reading. 

The book is divided into three sections: I. Imagination and related activities, 
on the formal lines of psychology. ... II. The imaginative life of children, giving 
. plentiful records by many people of the way their minds work imaginatively under 
varying conditions, and at different mental ages. III. A small set of school chapters 
on the play of imagination in the learning of school subjects which has stimulating 
problems and questions at the end of each chapter. 

The development of imaginative power in the growing child runs through the 
period of playful imagination when desire and fancy have most influence—the time 
of castles in the fire, temples in the clouds . . . and the invisible playmate—through 
the anticipatory construction of possible events, holiday plans and journeys, and 
runs up into the adolescent period with its great changes in mental life. 

Many accounts are furnished by students, some of their own childhood; I think 
it would have enhanced very considerably the interest, to have printed also a good 
deal of work of imaginative character, spoken and written by children themselves. 


A Study of Mathematical Education. By Benchara Branford. 
(xii+420 pp.) Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Many readers will be pleased to note the new edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
important work on mathematical education. The former edition was published in 
1908, and the writer has thought fit to maintain the original plan while making 
considerable alterations of a minor type. The book is now divided into three parts, 
viz., (I) Experimental, (II) Historical, and (III) A Survey of the Past, Present, and 
Future. Part III is an entirely new section, and raises questions of some moment 
in present-day methods. A study of the development of technique in the adolescent 
period relates changes in accuracy of work with the advancing age of the individual, 
the observations being founded on an extensive inquiry. The three stages (technical, 
logical, and creative) in the cycle of advance in any new mathematical field are 
shown to be fundamental and necessary. Some important criticisms of the present 
position in teaching algebra and geometry conclude this section. 

The book contains a thorough treatment of the problem of mathematical 
education, and gives a detailed study of arithmetic. The historical basis of the 
subject is examined and sheds much light on procedure. The theoretical and 
practical aspects of the subject are both taken into account in following up the 
pupil’s advance. This new edition will do much to maintain the high position which 
the book has held since its first publication. 


The Teaching of Geography. By M. and F. Branom. (292 pp.) Ginn & Co. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Tue book gives an interesting picture of the influence which the war has had on 

the geographical teaching in the schools and colleges in the United States. The 

chief value of the book to the English teacher of geography lies in the formulated 

expression of the aims of school geography and the practical value of the study, ane 

also in the importance it attaches to the probiem method of teaching the subject. 
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The differences between the English and American methods of handling the subject 
are sufficient to be provocative of thought. A whole chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of the relation between the study period and the recitation period, | 
This is suggestive of the difference in class-room practice. 

The chapter on Observational Geography contains much sound advice for the 
young teacher. In several ways the book is better than its English contemporaries ; 
on the other hand it fails entirely to give guidance to the teacher in regard to such 
difficult yet important matters as the teaching of Relief, Direction, Earth move- 
ments, or Local climate. The final chapter is devoted to the use of ‘“‘tests’’ as 
measures of geographical knowledge. The book abounds in references for further 
reading. It undoubtedly deserves a place in the library of every specialist teacher 
and of every training college. 


Plane Geometry, Practical and Theoretical. By V. Le Neve Foster. Two volumes. 

(422 pp.) 3s. per volume. 
Also ‘fA Short Algebra.’’ By H. P. Sparling. (120 pp.) 2s. 4d. G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 
The aim of the text-books on Plane Geometry is to provide a complete and compre- 
hensive course in practical and theoretical geometry. Vol. I deals with Straight 
Lines, Angles, Triangles, &c.; and Vol. II, Circles, Chords, Tangents. The whole 
course is excellently arranged, and the attempt to relate geometrical drawing with 
the advance in theoretical analysis seems to reach a high degree of success. The 
strength of the books lies in the appeal to practical issues which justify the geometri- 
cal study at every turn, not only in the general text but in the adequate supply of 
exercises. The figures are very clearly drawn, and illustrations apt. 

The Short Algebra is an excellent illustration of what can be done in prescribing 
a minimum and yet sufficient course to prepare for a timely introduction of the 
Calculus. It forms a good class text-book in which explanations and general guidance 
are left to the teacher. The exercises do not attempt to place obstructions in the 
path of the learner; manipulatory skill is not overrated and is allowed to develop 
slowly. The clear essentials of the function and the variable are brought out in the 
graphical sections. Again, a wide reference is made to scientific and geometrical 
studies through the medium of symbolic representation. 


English for the English. By G. Sampson (vii+112 pp.) Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net. 
It is difficult to do justice to this book in the brief space available. As an eloquent 
and convincing plea for the fullest possible recognition of the Mother Tongue in 
school, there is nothing quite equal to it, and as it is the work of a schoolmaster who 
has kept a fresh mind in spite of the daily routine, one may venture the suggestion 
that English in the right place in school is as good for the souls of the school men 
and women as for their pupils. The book is brimful of practical suggestion and 
advice, but it is much more than a book for schoolmasters. Parents and politicians, 
if they care for their children and for the proudest gift our people has given to the 
world—the language of Shakespeare—would find much to stimulate thought in a 
book which might with great advantage be supplied by Local Authorities to every 


school in their area. Certainly no Training College student should be allowed to 
escape it. 


Psychology of the Common Branches. By F. N. Freeman, Ph.Dd. (xii+275 pp.) 
Harrap & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor Freeman has written an interesting book, perhaps, for its purpose, all the 

more useful because it contains little psychology. The title of the book rather shocks 
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an English ear. Only the schoolmaster, and probably not many of them on this side 
of the Atlantic would understand that the ‘‘Common Branches’? were the ordinary 
subjects of the Elementary School Curriculum. The analysis of the Branches offered 
is quite as much logical as psychological, There is a pleasing absence of technical 
terms, and many teachers and students would find Professor Freeman’s exposition 
clear and helpful. Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, Spelling, History, Geography, 
Mathematics, and Nature Study are dealt with. All the subjects, even Music, are 
treated from the purely intellectual standpoint. There is nothing about interest or 
appreciation. 


Training in Appreciation. Edited by Nancy Catty (vii+104 pp.) Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3s. net. ; 


This little book contains five essays dealing with appreciation in Art, Literature, 
Music, and Rhythmic Movement. The Editor writes a general introduction and 
discusses the problem of Literature. Miss Welch writes on Art, and Miss Storr on 
Rhythmic Movement. All the contributors deal competently with their subjects and 
write in terms simple enough to be helpfui to students whether in Training Colleges 
or holding responsible teaching posts. (Why should a certificated teacher cease to 
be a student?) We cordially commend a volume which is attractively produced, 
excellently written, and at the same time inexpensive. 


The New World. By Isaiah Bowman. (632 pp.) Harrap & Co. 21s. net. 


Mr. Bowman, who is Director of the American Geographical Society of New York, 
has made an exceedingly interesting and valuable survey of the world as the war 
has left it, from the point of view of the geographical factors which will enter into 
the developments to come. His sub-title, ‘‘Problems in Political Geography,”’ 
indicates the subject-matter. There are over 200 maps and some 65 photographs 
illustrating and classifying the text. The author is as impartial as he is competent, 
and we cordially draw our readers’ attention to a timely and thought-provoking 
book. The maps are excellent ad hoc productions. 


Experimental Education. By F. N. Freeman. (viii+220 pp.) G. C. Harrap & Co. 


¢ 


The book is a collection of 
inquiry and arranged as a kind of laboratory manual. The experiments are arranged 
in three groups: (1) those dealing with the learning process, (2) those dealing with 
school subjects, and (8) those concerned with tests of specific function (vision, hearing, 
memory, &c.). The various discussions are simple enough for beginners and, as it 
breaks new ground, the book will be useful to many who are wanting guidance in 


this field of experimental work. 


‘experiments’’ selected from the literature of recent 


Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilization. A series of essays by various 
contributors, edited by F. J. G. Hearnshaw. (268 pp.) Harrap & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


Principal Ernest Barker contributes a preface to this fascinating volume. The editor 
has got a strong team together-—-we need only mention Dr. Singer, who writes on 
‘“‘Science’?; Dr. Percy Dearmer, who deals with ‘‘Art’’; and Sir Israel Gollancz, who 
does the ‘‘Middle Ages in the Lineage of English Poetry,’’ to make it clear the sort 
of level he has aimed at. We have not found a dull page in the book, and we 
commend it heartily to all who are interested in the ‘‘topical’”’ treatment of history. 
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The Hygiene of the School Child. By Lewis M. Terman. (xvii+417 pp.) 
Harrap & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Though this book was published in America in 1918 it has apparently only just found 
its way here. It is thoroughly welcome. Addressed to teachers rather than to 
medical men, its topics are such as come within their field of observation. It is, 
however, the body and not the mind with which Professor Terman is here concerned. 
Teachers equipped as the author would have them, would be very helpful to the 
Medical Service in the Schools. 


An Introduction to Psychology. By Susan S. Brierley. (vii+152 pp.) 

Methuen & Co. 5s. net. 
This book is an admirable representative of the new spirit in Psychology. Imagine 
a book-on the subject in which ‘‘Conception’’ does not occur in the index! The 
human ‘‘intellect’’ is surely put into its proper place. The book is excellently written 
and a capital introduction to the subject. 


La Science de l’Education. Par Jean Demoor et Tobie Jonckheere. (436 pp.) 

M. Lamertin, Bruxelles. 
The authors are respectively Directors of the Institute of Physiology and of the 
Training College in Brussels. We hope to notice the book in a later issue. 


OXFORD BOOKS. 


EXPRESSION IN SPEECH AND WRITING. 
By E. A. Greening Lamborn. 4s, 6d. net. 

An account of some recent experimental work in the Teaching of Composition, 
including exercises in Speech Training (with special reference to the organization of 
debates, school-parliaments, and communal activities), Prose-writing, Verse-making, 
and Original Music; with a chapter on the Reading of Poetry, and an Appendix on 
Written Arithmetic, in which the relationship of arithmetic to composition is discussed 
and a new method is suggested of setting down sums in the form of reasoned 
propositions. 

CHILDREN AND CHILDHOOD. 
By N. Neimeyer. With a Bibliograhphy and an index. 5s. 6d. net. 

An effort to see, and let others see, the subject treated by Psychology, in the real 
gambols and sayings of children. 


MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, including the teaching of 
Arithmetic: a Study. 

By B. Branford. With a diagram of the Development of Mathematical Experience 

in the race and in the individual; with 111 figures. Second Edition revised and 

enlarged. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. A New Approach. 
By W. S. Tomkinson. With a Preface by E. A. Greening Lamborn. os. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AS A SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. 
By Helen M. Madeley. With a Foreword by the Master of Balliol and 15 Illustrations. 
4s, 6d. net. . 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By T. Loveday and J. A. Green. Third impression. 6s. net. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. 
Edited by R. W. Livingstone. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Hellenism, by Gilbert Murray; Religion, by W. R. Inge; Philosophy, 
by J. Burnet ; Mathematics and Astronomy, by Sir T. Heath; Biology, by D’Arcy W. 
Thompson ; Medicine, by Charles Singer ; Literature, by R. W. Livingstone; History, 
by Arnold Toynbee; Political Thought, by A. E. Zimmern; Sculpture, by Percy 
Gardner ; Architecture, by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
‘‘MUSICAL APPREGIATION”’ IN SCHOOLS. 
Why—and How? Comprising a Brief General Discussion of the Subject and a 
Teacher’s Companion to ‘‘The Book of the Great Musicians.’’ By Perey A. Scholes. 
With an Introduction by Sir Hugh P. Allen. Is. 6d. net. 


London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4. 


Mediterranean Cruise - Easter, (923. 
Norwegian Fiords Cruise - August, 1922. 


Mr. Davis continued his three months search for a suitable ship for 
the Mediterranean Cruise until after the Spring Number of the Journal 
had been finally printed, but was unable to secure one at a less cost 
than £90 (minimum) per berth for thirty days. He has, however, 
secured one for a similar cruise at Easter, 1923, when the party will 
travel overland to Marseilles, and visit Riviera towns, Genoa, Rome, 
Naples (Vesuvius), Sicily, Algiers, Corsica, and return vid Marseilles. 
The cost of this three weeks trip will be much under £/90. 


For this year’s Summer School Mr. Davis has been able to secure 
an option on the whole of the accommodation on the S.Y. ‘‘Meteor’’ 
(3,600 tons) for a thirteen days cruise to the Norwegian Fiords, leaving 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on August 5th. This falls in with the suggestion of 
a good many members who pointed out that the Mediterranean in August 
might not be altogether desirable, and who desired to go to Norway to 
study its people and its glaciers, fiords, geology, botany, &c. 


The inclusive cost of this cruise is from £.24—£53, according to 
berth and cabin occupied. There is a sufficiency of single-berthed 
cabins, the remainder being two-berthed. The vessel is a floating first- 
class hotel, specially built for pleasure cruising, with twenty bathrooms, 
and the cuisine is first class. Extensions overland, up to the end of 
September, will be arranged at an inclusive cost, the return voyage 
being made by one of the Royal Mail steamers from Bergen which run 
thrice weekly. 

Options on the choice of berths will be allocated by Mr. Davis in 
order of receipt of £1 deposit and part-payment. Readers who desire 
to join the party should book IMMEDIATELY, as the yacht will not 
be filled to its full capacity in order that members may have greater 
freedom and comfort. 

During the cruise excursions to glaciers, &c., will be made, and, 
between calls, lectures and seminars on Oceanography, Navigation, the 
Physiography, Geology, Botany, and economic possibilities of Norway 
will be given, as desired, relieved by deck games, music, and dancing. 


For further particulars, plan of cabins, lists of books to read, &c., 


please send stamp to 


H, VALENTINE DAVIS, 
“Noddfa,’ Wistaston, CREWE. 
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— Saigo! 6, Nos. 5 and 6. June and December, 1922. Double Number. 


FOREWORD. 


In consequence of the death of Professor Green, the Journal is without 
an editor. For the present number, the articles already in type have 
been collected and published with the account of the Bangor Conference. 
In making these arrangements, the colleagues of the late Editor lay no 
claim to editorship; they have been actuated simply by the desire to 
complete as effectively as possible a piece of work begun by their late 
friend and chief. 

Under Professor Green’s editorship the Journal has already found 
its way into most of the countries of the civilized world. Its future 
form and character will be decided upon by the new editor in conjunction 


“with the Training College Association. We have every hope and belief, 


however, that the January number will be welcomed and supported by 
an even larger number of readers both at home and abroad. 


JOHN ALFRED GREEN. 


I suppose that those who were associated with Borough Road College 
between 1887 and 1893 are among the oldest friends now living of 
Professor Green. As one of them, though my own connexion with the 
College came towards the end of this period, I have been asked to write 
1 brief personal notice of him for this Journal. In no sense can it be a 
complete appraisement of what he was or of what he accomplished 
during a life of remarkable activity. 

It is fitting to begin with his life at Borough Road, for Green was 
one of the most devoted and loyal of old Borough Road men. When we 
met first at the beginning of 1892 he was the oldest of a group of four 
Junior Tutors, and he had passed straight to the post of Junior Tutor 
after being top man of his year as a student. We shared the same 
sitting-room for a year, and he coached me very effectively in the duties 
that were new. I learnt very soon to like him and to form a high opinion 
of his powers. He showed the catholic tastes and the good sense that 
have always characterized him. There were occasions when he worked 
at high tension, and he was prone to be excited or depressed at times ; 
but in general he was even enough, and certainly he was an easy man 
to live with. His work in the College was thorough, and if he was not 
‘‘popular,’’ in the less-exalted sense, with a certain class of students, it 
was because of his high conscientiousness and of his proper impatience 
with slovenliness and inaccuracy. 

After he left London, where he was for a short time in a Pupil 
Teacher Centre, our intercourse was interrupted for several years. What 
struck me on coming again into close personal contact with him, and on 
resuming the friendship as if no obstacles of time and space had broken 
it, was the way he had grown. He was no immature youth in 1892, but 
the range of his immediate studies had naturally been limited by the 
necessity of preparing for his degree, and for his college lectures in 
mathematics. In those days the London B.A. in its various stages 
involved an all-round excellence in many different subjects, both in 
language, science and mathematics, and preparation for it left little time 
for browsing in the general fields of literature. But Green was well read 
all the same, and though he himself was modest as to his chances of 
success, none who knew him really doubted that he would obtain the 
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ae 
degree, as he did, without difficulty. Many a man stops there and 
embarks upon no more enterprises. But Green went on and boldly 
entered upon Training College work at Bangor, at a time when the future 
of the new University Training Colleges was by no means assured. It 
has been his pride that, as lecturer and professor, he has kept abreast of 
the requirements of his work. He spent a year in Germany and learnt 
German thoroughly, and I found he had acquired a wide and exact 
knowledge of the philosophy and history of education. When he was 
made Professor of Education, there were few men who were qualified by 
study and by an acquaintance with what had been thought and written 
on the subject, to undertake the work and to justify the post to a doubting 
and critical public. Green was emphatically one of the few, and he 
possessed the additional advantage of practical experience in teaching. 
No one could bring the time-honoured, or shall we say the mouldy, 
charge against him that he had taken to talking about teaching because 
he could not himself teach. It is true that after his pupil-teachership he 
spent no time in elementary schools or secondary schools. But he had 
an arduous apprenticeship as a pupil-teacher, and his work in London, 
at College and at Bangor kept him in close touch with school teaching, 
and there is no doubt he was a first-rate teacher himself. He was never 
ashamed of his long association with the elementary school. But this 
association on the one hand certainly did not limit his outlook, for he 
did not judge all problems of education by the standard of the needs of 
the elementary school. On the other hand, his knowledge of elementary 
education lay behind all his reading and his professional work, and it 
gave to his thinking a sanity and a reasonableness that are not always 
to be found among those who seek to instruct us in the fundamentals of 
education. To talk to Green was to feel that here was one who, with 
all his idealism, had in the background a consciousness of the conditions 
which, in a workaday world, must inevitably control the education of a 
great population. While he was far from old-fashioned in his views, he 
was no worshipper of the extravagances which the modern cult of the 
individual child sometimes displays. He had also too keen a sense of 
what, with all its failures, a good people’s school, secondary or elemen- 
tary, can accomplish, to condemn popular education as it is in some 
quarters fashionable to condemn it. 

What a range of knowledge he possessed, and how sure this . 
knowledge was, his many books give abundant proof. He seems to have 
been able to work with great rapidity, to absorb a new book or theory 
and to “‘place’’ the ideas it conveys in their proper relation to his own 
scheme of educational thought. Also he wrote with ease and clearness— 
a great gift. There is no sign in what he has written, of ‘“bookmaking”’ 
for its own sake. 

Green’s insatiable appetite for work led him to attach himself to 
many causes; and as the causes he embraced had his entire sympathy 
he could not but throw himself into them with an enthusiasm which 
sometimes transcended the prudence of even a vigorous man. He was 
not satisfied with lecturing on his own subject and on matters allied 
to it, for the Handwork Association, for the Childstudy Society, the 
Psychological Society and the British Association. He must needs also 
undertake practical organizing work of various kinds and act on the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. If we are inclined to rebuke him for 
his zeal and to regret the consequences of overwork, it is well to pause 
and refrain from judging any man’s decisions on matters of supreme 
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importance to himself. We should reflect that he felt that, in his 
_ responsible position as Professor of Education, he must justify the 
beliefs he firmly held, to the world. 

One of these beliefs undoubtedly was that as education is not an 
affair of the classroom and the study, but an essential element in public 
life, a Professor of Education must from time to time come out and 
share in the rough and tumble of practical business. 

Much could be written of his attractive personal qualities, his 
friendliness, his readiness to help, his willingness to discuss and debate, 
his loyalty to old friendships, his sympathy with the less-fortunate, his 
openness, geniality and humour. But these are known to all the readers 
of this Journal who came in contact with him. For us who are older, his 
death leaves a gap in the circle of friends which cannot be filled, aid 
those who are younger will miss a leader whom they have learnt to like 
and to honour. H> Warp. 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN ALFRED GREEN. 


As members of the staff of the late Professor Green we take this 
opportunity for the expression of a deep sense of loss, and an appreciation 
of a striking personality, whose memory will never leave us. Death came 
swiftly among us, and robbed us of our friend and chief; our values of 
life were suddenly shifted : the things that had concerned us most seemed 
barren, and many things that had seemed little grew great and full of 
meaning. 

We relied on his friendship, we had tested it to the full; he was 
always ready to give time, thought and sympathy, even in the busiest 
day. As one entered his room, his face would light up with a smile of 
welcome, and the memory of such receptions is even now one of our 
most fruitful inspirations in moments of despondency. With him we 
could talk without reserve, of success or failure, and in our confidences 
the professor was lost sight of in the friend and helper. 

A weekly Demonstration Lesson is a little thing, but in it his staff 
and students could sometimes catch his real greatness. A sense of the 
teacher’s high vocation came before us in a quickening of spirit and a 
rekindling of joy. He could speak to the shy little girl so that she offered 
him her simple confidence, receive the hesitating answer of the inarticu- 
late boy, and return to both their own expressions rich with greater 
meaning. He could indeed make a little thing great, and fill a dull 
schoolroom with romance. We surely saw him most truly when he was 
teaching ; the quick, critical mind, the power of giving the whole situa- 
tion in a few arresting words were coupled with imagination and 
sympathy. 

He had the gift of vision, with the energy of conviction, and each 
adventure carried through was the signal for the launching of another. 

In addition to the administrative work and lecturing which his own 
large department in the University involved, there was the organization 
of Summer Schools for teachers, the editing of the Journal, the service 
on many Boards and Committees and his own research work. In all of 
these activities, in his W.E.A. classes, and his Saturday lectures to 
teachers, his generous giving of himself never flagged. 

Perhaps if he had spared himself more, he might have been still 
among us, but, sparing himself, would have been less the man we knew 
and loved. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
By THE LATE PrRoFEssSOR J. A. GREEN. 


[Introductory Note.—The Education Section of the British Psychological 
Society intended to hold on April 11th last a Symposium on ‘“‘Intelligence. : 
But the ill-fate that deprived the educational world of one of its leading 
members also deprived the proposed symposium of its leading partici- 
pant—the late Professor J. A. Green. For it was Professor Green’s 
critical attitude towards modern views of Intelligence, and especially the 
opinions he expressed in his paper on ‘‘The Problem of Intelligence and 
Intelligence Tests’? which he read before the Section on November 8th, 
1921, that suggested the proposal to hold a full discussion of the 
question. The upshot was that the symposium never took place. 
Professor Green had, however, written his contribution, and had sent 
it me on February 9th with a covering letter in which he said: ‘‘I enclose 
an abstract dealing with one or two points which seem to me to need 
discussion. I find it difficult to cover the ground adequately, and you 
may think what I have said here is not sufficiently controversial for the 
symposium. However, it is all I can get out of myself at this juncture. 
I am head over ears in work. P.S.—I fear this is still very long—about 
nine hundred words. I have made three shortenings, and my capacities 
are exhausted. Perhaps you can do more for me.’’ The postscript refers 
to the restriction laid on the symposiasts in the matter of space, and is 
quoted here to explain the somewhat compressed form of the article. Ag 
the words that follow are among the last written by Professor Green, it 
is fitting that they should appear in the journal which he has for many 
years so ably edited.—P. B. BaLiarp.] , 


In defining Intelligence we must avoid any implication that it is a thing 
in itself, and any suggestion of a break in the doctrine of continuity in 
biological evolution. Intelligence is a vital function, and as such it can 
best be understood by keeping in mind first its biological purpose and 
second its mode of operation. 

The biological function of intelligence is surely to regulate behaviour, 
with a view to adaptation to a particular environment. Such adaptation 
could not be achieved in a chaos. A world without form and void could 
produce no intelligence. A simple universe offering little change of 
situation or little variety of experience, would be met by a very elemen- 
tary intelligence. As the universe increases in complexity and the 
possibilities of diverse experience increase, the intelligence required to 
discover the uniformities underlying the increasing diversity in order 
to make life possible must progressively increase in power. 

Thus intelligence operates as an ordering, a systematizing principle. 
It is an integrative function, which develops in the biological series 
pari passu with increase in the complexity of environment which the 
species has to encounter. Intelligence as such without any reference to 
a universe of operation can only be defined as a principle of integration. 
Only when operating in a known world can we estimate its efficiency, 
and this efficiency can only have reference to that world. Words like 
insight, cleverness, breadth, penetration, are ordinarily used in describing 
efficiency in this regard. 

In devising intelligence tests, the first thing we look for is a universe 
with which we can fairly expect all the people concerned to be familiar. 
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Or, to put it another way, as each person brings his own universe with 
him, we must seek for a sort of Highest Common Factor amongsst these 
individual universes. When we are dealing with adults the only approxi- 
mately common universe is that of childhood—t.e. before acute differen- 
tiation has begun. In childhood, at least, the individual universe grows 
more complex as age increases, and the tests follow this development. 

This point is sometimes put in another way. The tests must exclude 
special knowledge. Any other course would be contrary to the principle 
of a common universe; but even though we have found a common 
universe and, indeed, a series of progressively expanding and deepening 
universes, we have not excluded knowledge. Operative intelligence 1s 
operative experience at whatever level we take it. The experience may 
work through the highly-condensed ‘‘tabloid’’ form of concepts, or it 
may operate with the unanalysed ‘‘samples’’ of established perceptual 
series. 

The case of children is quite special. They are being ‘‘taught’’ at 
school. The lessons are boiled-down racial experiences expressed in 
words. The test of successful acquisition is reproduction or easy logical 
implications. There is little reference to personal experience. Sugges- 
tion, not experience or critical capacity, determines belief. But this 
school knowledge, in so far as it has not entered into the fibre of the 
child’s mind, cannot be regarded as belonging to his own world. In 
point of fact, it belongs to a racial world on the edge of which the child 
stands, and into only part of which he can ever hope to enter into 
‘“‘organic possession.’”’ 

Apart from school, however, normal children are entering into vital 
relations with an environment to which their sensitiveness develops in a 
fairly definite order. This advance in sensitiveness to stimuli from their 
environment—spiritual and physical—is parallel with what we call 
growth in intelligence. The steps in the advance are racially determined, 
with respect, of course, to the type of environment for which the race 
provides. Some individuals lag behind, others advance more rapidly 
than the average. Broadly speaking, the whole advance is conditioned 
by the dependent and protected position of children, and in normal cases 
it must reach a certain level at or about the time when the race has 
fixed the outcrop of the impulse towards independence. Up to that 
point the universe which the children have mastered completely or 
partially has been that in which parents (as racial custodians) have 
allowed them to operate. It is a universe common to all. After 
adolescence, however, the spirit of independence and adventure—a great 
expansive impulse-—drives us into new paths. Many of these paths are 
culs-de-sac. Want of guidance leads to much waste of human power. 
Perhaps 90 per cent of adolescents find no sphere of activity in which 
opportunity, capacity and need combine to get the utmost out of them. 
Their intelligence-potential is never realized. 

But what of the 10 per cent of more fortunate people? They are 
carried into universes of activity as varied as they are attractive, and 
their minds grow with the parts they play. They are constantly coming 
up against new situations which call for new integrations which mean, 
not so much new knowledge, as new selves, and new power. This point 
is important. The whole controversy perhaps centres here. When I 
have solved a difficulty, or made a new integration, I am not as I was 
before. The physiologist would say that new association paths have 
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been formed in the brain. The psychologist would surely also say that 
there has been some (however slight) modification of my “‘ self.’’ I am 
a more effective person than I was.. Under such circumstances, the 
momentum of men’s minds steadily increases. This increase in psychical 
momentum goes on until what James called ‘‘old fogeyism’’ sets in. 
This may begin at sixteen or at thirty-five or at fifty. 

The fact that mental tests necessarily adapted to a puerile world 
do not bring out superior intelligence of older people is not a proof that 
intelligence ceases to grow at fourteen. If our thermometers only 
measure temperatures up to 100° it would be obviously absurd to say 
that temperatures did not rise higher. 

The difficulty of intelligence tests after fourteen comes from the 
diversity of universes, to the calls of which intelligence is applied. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT OF BILINGUALISM 
UPON THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By D. J. SAER, 


II. 


THERE remains for consideration the result of applying Intelligence tests 
to children in bilingual districts in order to compare those children who 
learn another language in addition to their mother-tongue with children 
who speak one language only. The problem was first of all to find 
whether children who had learnt to speak Welsh in their early youth 
and afterwards learnt English, differed as a whole in intelligence from 
those who had only learnt English; and afterwards to find how the rate 
of the growth of intelligence varied in these two classes of children. 


For this purpose the Stanford University Binet-Simon scale was 
used as standard, but to this were added those tests which appeared in 
Binet’s 1911 scale, as well as those in Mr. C. Burt’s English version of 
Binet’s scale which were omitted from the Stanford scale. With the 
record thus secured after testing the children individually, it was possible 
to find the mental age of each child according to the three scales. 


_ The test questions were carefully translated into a style of Welsh 
easily comprehended by Welsh-speaking children. The form thus decided 
upon was adhered to consistently in testing Welsh-speaking children, 
and was found to work well. ; 


The boys at Aberystwyth were first examined by presenting the 
tests in English to all. Nearly two years later they were re-examined ; 
but this time the tests were given in Welsh to all Welsh-speaking boys. 
In the rural districts the tests were invariably presented in Welsh to 
all children who spoke that language. 


A noticeable difference was found in the results with Welsh-speaking 
boys at Aberystwyth who were re-tested in Welsh after being tested 
about two years previously in English, as compared with the results 
from the English-speaking boys who were tested on both occasions in 
English. The Welsh-speaking boys 7 to 10 years old gained 22 months 
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in mental age on the average more than that gained by the English- 
speaking boys. This suggests that even where Welsh children speak 
English fluently—as they do at Aberystwyth—and use English almost 
exclusively in their play, it is desirable that their intelligence should be 
tested through the medium of their mother-tongue in order to arrive at 
a just estimate of their intelligence. In rural districts, where their 
mother-tongue is used in their play, and habitually on most occasions 
outside the school, very unreliable results would be produced if children 
were tested for intelligence by means of English. On addressing these 
children individually in Welsh, they were found to become en rapport 
almost immediately, and they responded to the tests with readiness and 
evident interest. 


The five rural districts where this investigation was conducted 
appear to possess almost similar social conditions, environment and 
social habits. At Devil’s Bridge, however, we have a ‘‘region of 
difficulty’? where a good proportion of the children experience a more 
strenuous physical life in helping their parents to combat the forces of 
nature; and at Llanybyther a few farms are found on the hills where 
similar difficulties are met with. Possibly slightly better conditions 
would prevail at Caersws, where nature provides a somewhat kindlier 
environment; but in all five rural districts the social habits and the 
home traditions seem to differ but slightly, and the racial origin of the 
children (to judge from the colour of the hair, the eyes, the shape of 
the head, and general build of the body) is very nearly alike. 


As I examined every child personally, the standard of the marking 
is as consistent as one can expect to make it. The ratio physical age: 
mental age—the mental quotient of W. Stern, or the intelligence quotient 
(I.Q.) of the Stanford scale-—calculated for the four rural Welsh-speak- 
ing districts, taking children from 6 years 6 months to 12 years 5 months 
physical age as representing the districts, varies but slightly. The 
median I.Q.s are as follows :— 


Talybont Aas ... Median I Q=86 Semi Interquartile range =6 
Llanilar Sea oe Re PA eel * 1) 45 
Llanybyther ... Es - » =83°5 x rce6 
Devil’s Bridge Ae - » =82°3 Me a 75 


At Caersws, where only the native English-speaking children 
6 years 6 months to 11 years 5 months of age were examined, the 
median I.Q. was 97, and the Semi-interquartile range was 7'5. 


The median intelligence quotients of the children of the four rural 
Welsh-speaking districts thus differ by less than 4 per cent, which 
supports the view that the social and environmental conditions at these 
places are very much alike, if these conditions affect intelligence to any 
serious extent. The median I.Q. at Caersws—which is 97—shows a 
considerable increase. The most evident feature at Caersws which 
differed from that prevailing at the other rural districts was that of 
language. At Caersws all the children examined knew no language but 
English, while at the other rural districts the mother-tongue of nearly 
all the children was Welsh, but English was learnt by them at school. 


All the eight-year-old children of any district are probably entered 
on the school roll; an effort was therefore made to examine all these 
children and to compare those in the rural districts with children of the 
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same age in one large school at Llanelly, and with the boys at Aberyst- 
wyth, with the following result :--- 
CHILDREN, 7 yrs. 6 mths. to 8 yrs. 5 mths. old. 


At Aberystwyth— 
51 Bilingual boys ... Median IQ=104; Median Mental Age, 8 yrs. 3 mths. 
26 Monoglot ,, a 5 = 99-5 e ss ye at Whe 


At Llanelly— 


27 Bilingual children ... eS = 9] i 2 | ian bee ae 

28 Monoglot - oes A. = 94 ~ As Ta. Oe 
At Rural Schools— 

60 Bilingual children ... is = 87 i 5 OSL Teas 

Pit Monoglot ” ” = 98:8 ” ” 7 ” 10 ” 


The difference here shown between the intelligence of the bilingual 
children in the various districts is much more significant than between 
that of the monoglot children. The difference between the monoglot 
boys at Aberystwyth and the monoglot children at Llanelly amounts to 
five months of mental age; while the monoglot rural children differ in 
mental age by one month only from that of the monoglot boys at 
Aberystwyth. The bilingual boys at Aberystwyth are 1 year 4 months 
in advance of the bilingual children of rural districts, and nine months 
in advance of those at Llanelly. The maximum difference between the 
median intelligence quotients of the English-speaking monoglot children 
in these districts is 5°5 per cent; while the median intelligence quotients 
of the Welsh-speaking bilingual children differ by 17 per cent. 


The comparative similarity of the intelligence quotients of the 
monoglot children indicate no great difference in the social conditions, 
environmental stimulus, heredity, school life and the home life of the 
children in so far as these factors influence intelligence. As nearly as 
may be, these factors were the same in the case of the bilingual children. 
They lived in the same districts as the monoglot children; they played 
together and attended the same schools. The difference between them 
seems to be that due to language-practice only. 


If we arrange the groups of records on the basis of environment 
into rural and urban groups, combining all the results from the rural 
districts, and then separate the children whose mother-tongue is English 
from those who, speaking Welsh first, learnt afterwards to speak 
English, we shall eliminate environmental factors fairly completely from 
each group, and shall be able to compare monoglot children with 
bilingual children according to the scale of intelligence. This will provide 
us with four groups for comparison :— 
1. All children in the five rural districts whose mother-tongue is 
English. We shall designate this the R.M. group. 

2. All children in the same districts whose mother-tongue is Welsh 
—the R.B. group. 

3. Boys at Aberystwyth whose mother-tongue is English—the 
Urban Monoglot, or U.M. group. 

4. Boys at Aberystwyth whose mother-tongue is Welsh—the 
Urban Bilingual, or U.B. group. 

As the children over 11 years 5 months old in one rural district were 
not tested, we shall arrange the children from 6 years 6 months to 
{1 years 5 months in their appropriate groups. This will give us a record 
of the whole child population of the rural districts between these ages 
and since the Binet scale was not found to give consistent results for 
children over 12 years old when a second examination of the same 
children was made after an interval of a year, it would be best in this 
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comparison if we confined our consideration to children under 12 years 
of age. 

In Figure I are shown the frequencies of each 10 per cent step in 
the intelligence quotient for each of the above groups. The numbers 
from which the figure was constructed are given in the following table: 


FREQUENCIES OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS WITH CHILDREN 
7-11 YEARS OLD, 


IQ— 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 139 140~=—s Total. 
RM. — — 8 23 33 39 5: 1 on as 107 
Bak: 9 13 98) 410 93 23 tee — = 310 
0 ee — ne 2 18 49 31 13 6 2 2 123 
= Sa - — 6 31 81 80 29 3 1 4 235 

- Total Frequencies .... 775 
Fei qiuamen ot: 
RB— RM UB--- WMa 
Ne 
100 
Ya) 
go 


rot 
ETL AKEnNCies 


\ 
30 \ 
\ 
20 \ 
\ 
-—\ 
10 mY 
puta} es Roe ps eee pha 3S aa 
1a oe 


Figure I shows that the Rural M group approaches the Urban 
groups in position and in value, and that it is clearly superior to the 
Rural B group. If the graph for the R.M. group were redrawn after 
increasing each frequency ordinate three times so that the total frequen- 
cies of this group might be nearly the same as that of the R.B. group, 
this difference in position and value between the two groups would be 
still more clearly indicated. 

The medians for the four groups are :— 


Urban B Group a Median I Q=100 
Urban;M. ,, ay Lise goss 99 
Rural B te : » = 86 
Rural M Fe», 9 » = 96 
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A method of interpreting this difference still better is that shown 
in Figure II, which is a percentile graph of the intelligence quotients 
for the same groups of children. From this figure the percentage of 
children in any group corresponding in intelligence quotient with that 
of another group can be read off horizontally. 
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The I.Q.s are figured on the vertical scale, and the percentiles on 
the horizontal scale. 

The percentile curves in Figure II have not been ‘ ‘smoothed,’’ as 
they are even enough for our purpose as they stand. The graph shows 
that 80 per cent of the rural monoglot children were found to possess an 
intelligence quotient as high as that of 50 per cent (or the median) of 
the rural bilingual children. The difference in the median intelligence 
quotient of these two groups is 10 per cent ; but since there is necessarily 
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a greater number of cases near the median than elsewhere, a difference 
of 10 per cent in the median score affects a proportionately larger 
number of individuals than elsewhere. From any point of view this 
must be considered to be a very significant difference. 

Figure II shows also that about 60 per cent of the urban monoglot 
boys possess an intelligence quotient as high as that of 50 per cent (or 
the median) of the rural monoglot children—-a difference of 10 per cent 
in favour of the U.M. group. This difference of 10 in percentile could 
be taken to represent the advantage a child in an urban environment, 
such as that of Aberystwyth, has over a child in a rural district when 
tested by the Binet scale of intelligence, the difference in the median 
intelligence quotient being 3 per cent. 

The curves representing the Urban M. and the Urban B. groups 
differ but slightly. The curves for these groups are almost concurrent, 
and cross each other five times. 

Neither Figure I nor Figure II reveals any significant difference 
between the U.M. and U.B. groups. 

Figures III and IV are regression curves, indicating the variation 
of the median mental age from year to year when compared with the 
physical age. 

The mental age, calculated by the Stanford-Binet scale, is shown 
on the vertical scale, and the physical age on the horizontal scale. The 
oblique straight line represents the direction of a strictly normal growth 
of intelligence measured by an ideal scale of intelligence. 
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Figure III indicates the curves for 506 children 7 to 13 years of age 
(6 years 6 months to 13 years 5 months) in five rural districts. From it 
we learn that in the case of the bilingual children, in the rural districts 
tested, there is a direct regression from the normal line at 7 years of 
age, and this is not ameliorated throughout the succeeding years, but 
the regression is slightly increased from year to year. The curve for the 
Rural Monoglot children, representing a little over a fourth of the 
number of cases shown by the R.B. curve, is not quite as consistent. 
It shows a falling off at 9 years which is recovered at 10 years of age. 
If this curve were ‘‘smoothed’’ it would run nearly in the same direction 
as that practically straight curve for Urban Monoglot boys in Figure IV. 
The superiority of the monoglot children over the bilingual children in 
the rural districts in Figure III is consistent for each year represented. 
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In Figure IV we have the curves for 455 boys at Aberystwyth. The 
curve for monoglots is quite smooth until the twelfth year, and differs 
but slightly from the normal line. The curve for bilinguals, although 
representing over twice as many children in each year as the curve for 
monoglots, diverts from the straight line at the ninth year to the extent 
of over three months of mental age. The curve for bilinguals has an 
initial superiority over that for monoglots, but from the ninth year 
onwards the regression from the normal is slightly more emphatic. 

On the whole there is little to choose between the U.M. and the 
U.B. groups as graphed in Figure IV. The difference between these 
two groups when worked out according to Mr. C. Burt’s adaptation of 
the scale for English children is very nearly the same as that shown by 
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the Stanford version. The difference between the two groups according 

to Binet’s 1911 scale is slightly less, on the whole, than that shown in 

Figure IV. 

The results obtained from testing boys at Aberystwyth by Binet’s 
scale of intelligence thus do not help |us to find evidence as to the effect 
of bilingualism on the intelligence of young children. The examination 
of fifty-five children, 8 years of age, in another urban district, Llanelly, 
indicated a superiority in mental age of monoglot children over the 
bilingual children amounting to 34 months by the scale. At Aberystwyth, 
however, the Welsh language is hardly ever used by the children in 
their play. Their conversation in the street is almost invariably in 
English, and even in the home, when their parents address them in 
Welsh, the children’s response in the great majority of cases is given 
in English. 

From my records I find that :-— 

34 per cent of the Aberystwyth boys are monoglots who have never 
learnt to speak Welsh. 

19 per cent learnt Welsh first, but at 7 years of age they possess but 
the slightest comprehension of the language, and do not speak it 
at all. 

32 per cent learnt Welsh first, and afterwards learnt English. They 
retain a fair comprehension of Welsh, but speak it very indifferently, 
never using it in their play, and seldom at their home. 

15 per cent only are really bilingual. Although they generally speak 
English on the streets and in their play, they speak Welsh at their 
homes. 

More than one-half of the children cannot speak Welsh, and 85 per 
cent speak it very seldom, if at all. The Welsh language with the 
majority of these boys does not appear to occupy their consciousness to 
any large extent. At an early age they confine its use to the less serious 
and the more prosaic interests of their youthful occupations. The poetry 
of their life—in their play, in their associations with youthful com- 
panions, with their elder brothers, and their heroes in the school and on 
the street—calls for the use of English. Every fifth child neglects his 
Welsh almost entirely. Every third child uses it haltingly; while his 
Welsh vocabulary at 12 years of age has increased by 60 per cent over 
his stock of Welsh words at seven, his English vocabulary during the 
same period has increased by 140 per cent, and is nearly as extensive 
as that of his monoglot English-speaking playmate. 

Mr. Bertram Russell’ argues that ‘‘the use of the word comes first, 
and the meaning is to be distilled out of it by observation and analysis. 
Moreover, the meaning of a word is not absolutely definite; there is 
always a greater or less degree of vagueness. The meaning is an area 
like a target: it may have a bull’s-eye, but the outlying parts of the 
target are still more or less within the meaning, in a_ gradually 
diminishing degree as we travel further from the bull’s-eye. As language 
grows more precise, there is less and less of the target outside the 
bull’s-eye, and the bull’s-eye grows smaller and smaller; but the bull’s- 
eye never shrinks to a point, and there is always a doubtful region, 
however small, surrounding it.’’ . 

Ribot* states that ‘‘Intelligence progresses from the indefinite to 
the definite. If intelligence is taken as synonymous with general, it may 


1‘ The Analysis of Mind,’’ G. Allen & Unwin, p. 197. 
2 ‘* Evolution of General Ideas,’’ The Open Court Co., p. 32. 
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be said that the particular does not appear at the outset, but neither does 
the general in any exact sense: the vague would be more appropriate. 
In other words, no sooner has the intellect progressed beyond the 
moment of perception and its immediate reproductions in memory, than _ 
the generic image makes its appearance, i.e. a state intermediate between 
the particular and the general, participating in the nature of the one and 
the other—a confused simplification. ’’ 

The language most frequently used from 5 to 9 years of age—the 
period held to be that of the most active mental growth—is that by 
means of which, through his expression, the adjustment of the child to 
his environment is made more effective, with growth of intelligence as 
the outcome. In an urban district, any emotional conflict between the 
use of Welsh and English that may arise is resolved by the child at an 
early age, and English is used on every available occasion. As English 
is the language of play, the gregarious instinct provides the urge for this 
tendency. In such a district the child who has learnt both Welsh and 
English thus enjoys the same emotional freedom on the score of 
language as the monoglot child of the same district, and in this respect 
differs from the bilingual child in rural districts. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. A clear superiority of monoglot English-speaking children over 
bilingual children was found by the Binet-Simon scale of intelligence 
in rural districts. 

2. In rural districts 80 per cent of the monoglot children were found by 
the scale to be as intelligent as 50 per cent of the bilingual children. 

3. No factor except that of language was discovered which could be 
suspected of accounting for this difference. 

4. By the same scale, the monoglot children in rural districts were 
found to be only slightly inferior to the urban monoglot children— 
60 per cent of the urban monoglot children were estimated to be as 
intelligent as 50 per cent of the rural monoglot children. 

9. To the child whose mother-tongue is Welsh, the degree to which it is 
the language of emotion, of conation, and of cognition is not as 
high at such urban districts as Aberystwyth as it is to a child in rural 
districts. 

6. Any disturbing effects that bilingualism may have on the growth of 
intelligence is not significant in urban children when tested by the 
Binet scale. 

7. That mental confusion occurs in bilingual chiidren to a higher degree 
than in monoglot children even in urban districts, is suggested by 
the Rhythm test described in the previous article, where a consistent 
superiority between the ages of 7 and 12 was shown by the monoglot 
boys at Aberystwyth, when the response was given by singing ‘‘laa,”’ 
thereby bringing the organs of speech into use. 

8. It is inferred from the close relation believed to exist between the 
power of speech and that of using the hand in gesture or in writing, 
that the comparatively large amount of confusion of the right side of 
the body with the left side, which was observed both in rural and in 
urban districts as a characteristic of bilingual children when com- 
pared with monoglot children, is due to mental confusion, or lack of 
co-ordination, resulting from the use of two languages before a 
power of using one language effectively had been acquired. 
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CHILDREN’S REASONINGS: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


OF REASONING IN SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
By W. H. WINCH. 


Part III. 
XIII.—THE REASONINGS OF SCHOOL ‘‘G.R.’’ GIRLS. 


Tue School whose work we have just considered is like School ‘‘G.R.”’ 
in two respects; it is a municipal elementary school for girls, and it 
is situated in a “‘poor’’ neighbourhood. But whilst resembling School 
““G.R.’’ in being situated in a ‘‘poor’’ neighbourhood it differs from the 
latter in the character of its location. School ‘‘R.D.’’ is the poor 
school of a suburb; School ‘‘G.R.’’ is the poor school of a West-end 
slum. Much ink, printers’ and otherwise, has been shed in the 
endeavour to prove or disprove the natural equality or inequality of 
children in different social surroundings, and many fiery speeches have 
been made on the topic. It has been argued that, in educational pro- 
ficiency, measured in school subjects, slum schools are sometimes ahead 
of schools more fortunately situated; hence, it is said, the children 
attending them must at least be mentally equal to the others. The 
premiss is undoubtedly well based; such schools are sometimes ahead 
of those more fortunately situated. But the inference is wrong. The 
children of the slum are not mentally equal to the others: their excellence 
in their school subjects is a product of exceptional skill and vigour in 
teaching rather than of the natural ability of the children. But how 
can this be found out; for they often appear to do as well as the others ?’ 

Psychological tests like those we are now applying will discover 
for us what the facts are. Let us come outside the teaching range, as 
it were, and present exercises which are quite new to the children. We 
shall then quite easily find out the actual state of affairs. Let me not 
be misunderstood ; there are some clever children in all schools, but they 
are decidedly more numerous in some types of school than in others. But 
that is not the most important point of difference, which lies rather in the 
lower average capacity, standard by standard, and age by age, of the 
one kind of school than of the other. The inclusion of School ‘‘G.R.”’ 
was, therefore, a consequence of a desire to have evidence from a school 
situated in a very poor locality of the West End, with a population 
overcrowded in a way which is not to be found in connexion with the 
poor schools of the suburbs.’ 

I shall give a few specimens of the children’s work, and then 
present the tables of results. As before, the work was done by all the 
children over eight years of age. 


The Reasonings of Mary F——, aged twelve years five months, 
Standard VII. 


1. He went by bus. It makes me think he went by bus because it says in the 
story, he never went by train, or tramcar, so he must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was not right in saying, All the boys in our Sunday School except 
me have gone for an excursion. Because he met one of the Sunday School boys 
playing in the street. So he was not the only one who had not gone. 

3. They could go out in 3 pairs Mary and Ethel, or Mary and Jane or Ethel 
and Jane. 


1 I attempted to deal with this question on pedagogical evidence in the Ist and 2nd numbers 
of this Journal. 

2 This school is situated in the district described in Mr. Harold Begbie’s book, ‘‘ Broken 
Earthenware.”’ 
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4. If I saw a shop painted red in that road, it would not mean it must be a 
butcher’s because it was painted red, it might be a greengrocers etc. 

Among these poor girls there are evidently some who can reason 
quite accurately, and express their meaning quite simply and directly. 
Mary’s paper was not presented first because it was the best; it pro- 
bably is not. I am turning over the papers of the class arranged in 
order of age (youngest first) and giving the work of the first children 
who have answered correctly. 


The Reasonings of Bessie L—-—, aged twelve years nine months, 
Standard VII. 

1. Johnny went by bus, because it says he did’nt go by train or tramcar. So 
! think he must have gone by bus. 

2. Tommy said that all the boys in our Sunday School have gone to an ex- 
cursion. But I don’t think so because there was a boy playing in the street who 
went to his Sunday School. I don’t think so because the boy couldn’t be at an 
excursion and in the street as well, so he wasn’t right. 

3. Mary and Ethel, Jane and Mary, Ethel and Jane. There are three pairs 
of girls. 

4. I would not be certain whether it was a butchers shop or not. Because 


there are plenty other shops painted red. 


The Reasonings of Hilda C——, aged thirteen years one month, 

Standard VII. 

1. Johnny went by bus. On the board it says he could go three ways and at 
the end it leaves out by train and tramcar so he went by bus. 
; 2. Tommy was wrong because he said, ‘‘all the boys went except him to the 
excursion’? but later on one of the Sunday School boys was seen playing in the 
SITeel: 

3. Mary and Ethel went out the first time then Jane and Mary then Ethel and 
Jane till they finished going out. 

4. No because there might be other shops painted the same colour. 

Let me next present the weakest paper in this class; it is indeed 
hard to see why Mabel F—-— is graded in this class at all, except on 
the score of her age. 


The Reasonings of Mabel F——,, aged thirteen years eleven months, 

Standard VII. 

1, Johnny went by bus and the reason he went by bus is perhaps he likes it 
best. Or perhaps he likes riding in a bus because he likes to see the horses run 
along. 

2. Tommy was right in what he said because the reason is that tommy ought 
to have gone for an Excursion as well as the other boys. The boy who was seen 
playing in the street ought to be at sunday school. 

3. Mary, Ethel and Jane were friends, and they did not like going out to- 
gether. So Mary said to Ethel come for a walk to-might so ethel said yes. Then 
another might Ethel said to Jane come to a concert to-night and she said alwright 
and Jane said to Mary I am going out to night will you come and she said yes. 

4. I should say it was a butchers shop if they were all painted red as it says 
in the story. 

Mabel was not asked why Johnny liked to go by ’bus, but what 
made her think Johnny went by ’bus. In her second answer she deals 
with the ethics, not the logic of the situation. Her third answer, though 
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elaborately concrete, is quite correct ; whilst in her fourth she makes the 
usual error of the child beginning to convert 2 universal affirmative. 

For further illustration of the work of this school, I shall select, if 
I can, one or two typical sets of answers from each class or standard. 
Those which I have given from Standard VII are, with the exception of 
the work of Mabel F—-—, above the average of their class. 


The Reasonings of Lily O’B 
Standard VI. 
1. Johnny went into the country by bus. He went by bus because he liked 
travelling on the outside of a bus, and because he liked to make it go slower, and 


, aged eleven years three months, 


because if he went quick he would miss a lot of things he wanted to see on the 
journey which were interesting, and he did not like travelling in a tramcar or train. 

2. Tommy was wright in saying all the boys in our Sunday School except me 
have gone for an excursion ‘‘because the boys were wise in going out instead of 
hanging about the streets, and playing football so as the policeman may stop them, 
and Tommy was not wise. 

3. The pairs the three girls made were, Jane and Ethel, Jane and Mary and 
Ethel and Mary. 

4. No I would not be sure because perhaps a bakers shop might be painted 
red as well as the butchers’ shops. 

Lily is asked what it is that enables her to tell why Johnny went by 
‘bus; she gives instead the reasons which she thinks were operative 
in Johnny’s mind. In her second answer she deals with the prudential 
and ethical aspect of Tommy’s abstention, and decides against him on 
the score of moral unwisdom. The third and fourth answers are quite 
correct and clear. 


The Reasonings of Edith C——, aged twelve years five months, 

Standard VI. 

1. Johnny went by bus. I think he went by bus because it might be cheaper 
than a train or tramcar. He could have walked, but it was so far he would be tired. 

2. Tommy said ‘‘All the boys in our Sunday School have gone for an excursion 
except me. Soon after he saw another boy who belonged to the same Sunday 
School playing in the street. Tommy was not right in what he said. I daresay 
he said that because he did not go, and of course he thought he was the only one 
who did not go, for every boy or girl say they are the only one who do not go. 

3. Three girls who were friends did not like to go out together so they went 
out two at a time. So the different pairs were Mary and Ethel, then Mary and 
Jane, then Ethel and Jane, and thats how they went out a pair at a time. 

4. All the butchers shops in a long road were painted red. If I saw a 
shop painted red, I would not be certain It was a butchers shop, The reason is 
because other shops might be painted red as well. 

Edith’s third and fourth answers are good and clear; but in her 
first answer she does not say what it is that decides her opinion that 
he went by ’bus. Her second answer may be correct, but it is doubtful ; 
the psychologizing at the end of it shows some insight into the child 
mind. 


The Reasonings of Ella B——, aged thirteen years one month, 

Standard VI. 

1. He went by bus, I cant tell because he pleased himself about it. 

2. Tommy was not right in what he said. Because the Sunday School boy 
was seen playing in the streets and if he had been seen Tommy knew quite well 
that the other boy did not go. 
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3. Mary and Ethel could go for one pair and then Jane and Mary, to make 
another pair. 

4. No’ not until you went and looked at the shop and the men who were 
serving in it. : 

Ella does not tell us what enables her to decide that Johnny went 
by ’bus; her second answer is a good one; in her third she selects: two 
pairs instead of three; and in her fourth she does not say why she would 
be uncertain, but tells us how she would make sure about it. 

Quite obviously, these girls are hardly in an intellectual sense sixth 
standard children; it is clearly necessary that schools of this kind should 
have a grading of their own. In England this is possible, but in Germany 
and America and in France (though I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge in the last case) the possibilities of this differentiation are 
much more limited. 


The Reasonings of Olive G , aged ten years nine months, 
Standard V. 


1. Johnny went by bus. He went by bus because it was the cheapest and 


best for him. 

2. Tommy was not right in what he said. Because he never used the propper 
language, and he used bad grammar. Because he said ‘‘All the boys in our Sunday 
School except me have gone for an excursion. He ought to have said Except I. 

3. Mary could take Ethel out first and when they came in Mary could stay in 
until Mary and Jane came back from their visit. 

4. I would not be certain if it was a butchers shop.. Because I would not know 
which was a butchers shop or a grocer’s or a baker’s shop. because they might 
all be painted red. 


The first answer exemplifies the most widely-spread of the clear 
errors (it is probably better to be clearly wrong than to be confusedly 
doubtful) into which children fall in attempting to solve this question: 
we are told what it was that induced Johnny to go by ’bus, not what it 
is that coerces their judgment and makes them conclude that he did 
go by bus. The second answer is curious. It is well for us all, slum 
children included, to speak good English; but should we not deal with 
meanings first? Olive, doubtless, thinks she is correcting inaccurate 
expression—a common school exercise—and this spoils her chance of 
giving a correct answer to the problem itself. She succeeds in selecting 
two pairs only out of three things, and answers the last question cor- 
rectly. This is a weak set of answers for a Standard V child, but Olive 
is young for her standard, especially when the type of school is 
considered. 


The Reasonings of Winifred L , aged eleven years, Standard V. 

1. He went by bus because there are only three ways in which he could go. 
He did not go by tramcar or by train. So he went by bus. 

2. Tommy was not right in what he said. Tommy said all the boys had gone 
for an excursion and they had not all gone because there was a boy playing in the 
street who went to the same school. 

3. Mary and Ethel at one time, Jane and Ethel, Jane and Mary other time. 

4. I think that it would be a butchers as they were all painted red. 


There are three good answers; the last exemplifies the usual logical 
fallacy. 
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The Reasonings of Florence G——, aged thirteen years eight months, 
Standard V. 


1. Johnny only had three ways to go in the Country. It was to far for 
Johnny to walk. If I were Johnny I would go by train because it is the quickest 
to go. It is not much fare. As Johnny was going along he could see a great many 
-eautiful things, which was good to look at. 

2. Tommy was wrong in what he said, he should have said I not me. He was 
only speaking of one person so that he should say I. Tommy was wright in saying 
about the Sunday School. 

3. Jane and Ethel could go one time, Jane and Mary another time, Ethel and 
Mary another time. 

4. I would not think it was a butcher’s shops, because others butcher’s shops 
are generally painted white, and also green. I would think that shop which was 
painted red was a carpenter shop because they are generally painted red. 

Florence is one of the oldest and weakest children in the class; 
she is probably over-graded. In her first answer she shows that she 
cannot think the premisses together; in the second she is worrying 
about ‘‘first person’’ and ‘‘singular number,’’ grammatical distinctions 
which she confuses. The third answer is correct; whilst in the fourth 
she does not feel the force of the premiss, ‘‘All the butchers’ shops in a 
long road were painted red.’’ She decides the question on a very imper- 
fect basis of knowledge about the colours of shops, with a denial of the 
premiss, which does not require her to believe that butchers’ shops 
everywhere are painted red. 

On looking through the analysed schedule of correct answers for 
this class, I find there are four sets of completely correct answers. I 
have quoted none of these, since they are not typical of the class; but it 
must never be forgotten that such evidences of ability are to be found 
even in the poorest schools. 

Let me now illustrate the work of Standard IV. 


The Reasonings of Edith D-——-, aged ten years eight months, 
Standard IV. 


1. Johnny went by bus. I think he went by bus because there were only three 
ways and that was the cheapest way. 

2. I think Tommy was right by saying what he did. 

3. Mary and Jane could go out as a pair and Ethel stay behind till next time. 

4. If I went down the long road and saw a shop painted red I would not be 
certain whether it was a butcher’s shop or not. 

Edith does not tell us what enables her to find out that Johnny went 
by ’bus; she does not tell us why Tommy was right (he was, in fact, 
wrong); she selects one pair only; and gives no reason for her uncer- 
tainty in her fourth answer. She is, however, young for her standard, 
as far as this school is concerned. 


The Reasonings of Eliza B——, aged eleven years three months, 

Standard IV. 

1. Johnny went by bus, because he never went by tramcar or by train. So he 
must of gone by bus. 

2. Tommy was right in what he said, because he did see one of the Sunday 
School boys playing in the street. 

3. One pair Mary and Ethel another pair Jane and Mary another pair Ethel 
and Jane. 
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4. If I were to see a shop painted red in that road I would think that it was a 
butcher’s shop. 

The first answer is correct. The second is based on the notion that 
Tommy said that he saw a boy in the street. The third is correct. No 
reason is given for the fourth answer. 


The Reasonings of Ethel L——-, aged twelve years eleven months, 

Standard IV. 

1. I think he went by morto. If he did not ride, I would think he walked. 

2. I think Tommy was quite right. 

3. Mary and Ethel were the only two who could go out together because two 
girls make a pair. 

4. Some of the shops might be butchers’ shops and some might be oil shops. 

These answers show us once more a child very old for her class, yet 
very backward. I use the familiar word ‘‘backward’’; but its use is 
misleading, for we tend to think of some removable cause of back- 
wardation (if such an expression is permissible) which probably does 
not exist. The child is of inferior capacity, and most likely always will 
be; and the more clearly we recognize this, the more appropriately can 
such children be provided for in our educational system. 

For complete neglect of the conditions laid down, Ethel’s first 
answer would be hard to beat. We are not told why Tommy is right. 
Only one pair is made out of three; and in the last answer Ethel receives 
the benefit of the doubt; she may be giving her reasons for uncertainty. 

There are two girls in this class who write sets of clear and com- 
pletely correct answers, but I have not quoted them; they are, in no 
sense, typical of the standard. 

I pass on to the work of Standard III. I shall quote first the work 
of a young girl who is very much above the level of her class. 


The Reasonings of Elsie F——, aged eight years eleven months, 
Standard III. 

1. I think Johnny went by bus. I think so because he did not go by tramcar 
or by train. 

2. Tommy was not right in what he said. Because if all the boys in his sunday 
school had gone Tommy would not have seen the boy playing in the street. 

3. Mary and Ethel could go out first and when then came back Jane and Ethel 
could go out or Mary and Jane. 

4. If you were in that road where the butchers shops were painted red I would 
not be certain it would be a butchers shop. Because there are many other shops 
painted red. 

This is an excellent paper for an eight-year-old child. It is a little 
doubtful if Elsie sees that there are three pairs to be made up out of 
three; but the doubt is counted in her favour. 


The Reasonings of Harriet F—, aged nine years nine months, 

Standard III. 

1. Johnny went by bus. What makes me think so is because he could nierth 
go by train nor by tramcar. 

2. I think Tommy was rong. What makes me think so is because he saw 
another boy playing in the street. | 

3. Mary could go out with Jane one day and Ethel and Jane another day. 

4. All the butcher’s shops were painted red. [ think it was. Why because it 
was red. that’s why I think its a butcher’s shop. 
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Harriet has done well for her age. She shows some peculiarities 
in spelling, but it may be that she can spell the words. If her attention 
is very much occupied with the reasoning, her spelling is likely to give 
way a little. The last answer is very clear, though clearly wrong; there 
are few children who show the fallacy of simple conversion with more 
conviction. 


The Reasonings of Bessie M——, aged nine years ten months, 

Standard III. 

1. Johnny went by train. The three ways mite be a train or bus or tramcar. 
I now (know) what he went by a bus. 

2. Tommy said, in the Sunday school excerp me has gone to a excursion. by 
and by Tommy saw a boy in the street playing. Yes Tommy was right what he sed. 

3. There were three girls there names were Mary Ethel and Jane. They did not 
like going out In threes. So I tell you what Mary Ethel first and Jane after mext day. 

4. In a butcher’s shop painted red. I can tell you if they are butcher shops 
because they sell meat. The butchers shops would look nice because they were red. 
I can tell you a butchers or not because a butchers shops sell all cins (kinds) of meat. 

Bessie wavered in her first answer, but finally decided for *bus; she 
does not, however, say what makes her think so. Her second answer, 
which shows that she grasps the premisses fairly well, shows also that 
she cannot think them together rationally. Her third answer is very 
confidently expressed; she tells us ‘‘what,’’ but only manages to select 
one pair. In her fourth she misconceives the question. It is not, How 
can you make certain? but, Why are you uncertain? 


The Reasonings of Rose S——, aged eleven years two months, 

Standard III. 

1. I think Johnny went by bus, because he said he would not go by tramear nor 
train, he could not walk because it was to far. 

2. I think Tommy was right in what he said because he might have not have 
had the money to paid for the treat, dont you? 

3. I think our they could go out in pairs, that Ethel and Jane could go out 
first one day and Ethel and Mary another day, dont you think that is right? 

4. If I were walking along that road and I saw some butcher’s shops painted 
red I would not no not If the meat were not hanging or not If I heard the butcher 
calling out would you? 

Rose has an appealing style, and she seems confident that her 
judgments will be supported by ours. She is counted right in her first 
answer: she gives a reason why Tommy did not go (a vera causa, as she 
doubtless knows from personal experience), but does not answer the 
question : she selects two pairs instead of three: and tells us in the fourth 
answer how she would make certain, not why she would be uncertain. 

Let us now pass on to Standard II, of which there are two divisions, 
an upper and a lower. 


The Reasonings of Lily A--—, aged eight years ten months, 
Standard IIa. 
1. Johmmy went by bus. 
2. Tommy was right. 
3. Mary and Ethel went together and Jane was left behind. 
. I have seen a butchers shop painted red. 
Even where Lily comes to the right decision she is unable to give 
any reason for her answer, which is, of course, a common state of affairs 
with children of Standard II, though there are some exceptions. 
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The Reasonings of Marie H——, aged eight years ten months, 

Standard Ila. 

1. Johnny might have gone by bus, or walk a little way. 

2. Tommy was not right eles he would not have seen the boy playing in the 
street. 

3. Mary and Ethel first time and then Mary spots a home quiet. Ethel and 
Jane gose out and then Ethel spot home quiet. Mary and Jane gose out. 

4. Yes I would because it said that all the shops were painted red. 

This is a good set of answers for a child of eight; and it is most 
unusual for a child of that age to find out three pairs in three things. 
Of course Marie does not mean that ‘‘Mary spots a home’’ quiet, but 
that she stops at home. The second answer is very nicely expressed, 
and in her fourth she makes the best possible error. Evidently there are 
some children of ability in this very poor school, even as low down as 
Standard II. 


The Reasonings of Dolly H——-, aged nine years one month, 

Standard Ila. 

1. I think he went by bickcecon. 

2. I think tommy was right. because he said that he had seen in the street 
‘he other sunday school boy in the street playing. 

3. Mary and jane could go together and then Ethel could walk behind. That 
s the way I think they could go. 

4. I would think it was a sweet shop if I was to see it. 

To go by ‘“‘bicycle’’ gets over Johnny’s difficulties; but Dolly has 
not felt the force of the premiss that there were only three ways by 
which he could go. She is probably mistaken in what Tommy said; she 
can make one pair only out of three; and though the red shop may be a 
sweet shop, it may also be a butcher’s shop; we are given no reason for 
uncertainty. 

We are rapidly nearing the lowest class in this school from which 
we can obtain any correct answers at all. The papers already given 
from Standard Ila illustrate the work of the class at its best; the great 
bulk of the girls of this class do not really succeed with any of the 
problems. In the class immediately below, there are scarcely any 
accurate answers, since answers to be marked as accurate must give 
reasons for conclusions, and not merely state them. One or two of the 
papers may serve a useful purpose in illustrating correct conclusions 
without reasons of any sort. Children get answers long before they 
know how they get them. To realize this will save many a teacher 
from wasting his time and exacerbating his temper by fruitless demands 
from a blundering pupil of, ‘‘How did you get this answer?” 


The Reasonings of Tiny S——, aged eight years eleven months, 
Standard Ib. 
1. I can’t tell you why. He went by a bus. 
2. Yes he did right it out what he said. 
3. They can go and get a nother one moer girl. 
4. Yes it was a butcher’s shop to. 


The Reasonings of Ellen M , aged nine years, Standard IIb. 
. He did go by bus. 1 Do not no wy. 

(No answer given.) 

thy cood go together and then ween by his self. 

I weed fink it is a butchers shop I can not tel. 
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The Reasonings of Rose C-—-, aged eight years three months, 
Standard IIb. 
1. bus he went on a bus 
2. No Tommy was not right 
3. tow together and the one behind 
4. Yes it would be a butchers shop 


In several of these answers the children show that they have, in 
some obscure way, put the premisses together; the conclusion has 
emerged, but the reason for the conclusion has not. There is, of course, 
a lower grade of intelligence than this; a child may write something 
which has no logical point at all; it may merely be the repetition of 
some of the conditions written down in the questions. 

There is just one word of caution to teachers and to other experi- 
menters. Let it not be supposed, because children will not try to write 
down anything at all, that they are necessarily stupid. There is a 
pedagogical air about some schools which threatens storms if a child 
writes anything wrong, whether in meaning or orthography. Children 
in such schools write warily and perpetrate their literary efforts under 
an immanent sense of criticism, which of course they should do when 
once fluency has been established, but not before. In other schools 
children are not encouraged to tackle new things for themselves; they 
wait to see what teacher says about it—a feature particularly marked 
in the schools in Germany. In schools where either one or both of these 
pedagogical attitudes prevail, these reasoning exercises will not be 
satisfactory as written tests in the lowest classes. I mention these things 
here because we are rapidly approaching a real limit in this school, and 
I do not wish it to be confused with an artificial one. 

In the next class below Standard IIb there were six children over 
eight; only one or two of these children could do anything more than 
write down a part of the question. But they do this quite cheerfully and 
with evident satisfaction, so they are not altogether wasting time. The 
best paper in Standard I was the following: 


The Reasonings of Emily S——, aged nine years three months, 

Standard I. 

1. He went by bus. 
_ 2. Yes Tommy was rite wot he said 
3. They come to by to 
4. Yse we wood fink it wos a bucther shop. 

Probably more than sufficient illustrations have been given to 
impress the reader with the conviction that in this school we are dealing 
with a low level of rational intelligence ; though here and there evidences 
of ability have shown themselves. How far is the ability or lack of it 
correlated with age, and how far with school-grading? 


REASONING ABILITY AND AGE IN SCHOOL “G.R.”’ GIRLS. 
The following table is constructed on the same lines as the ‘‘Age 
and Ability’’ tables previously given. 


TABLE IX.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ce ” 
ABILITY AND AGE IN SCHOOL G.R.” GIRLS. 


Average Age. Avge. No. of 

Ages. No. of Girls. yrs. mths. Correct answers. 
ig sid 37 os is Bias. aml 
12 i 48 oT ATs 2 Le9 

11 aa 40 a il. 4 pe a. , 
10 do 53 as 10 6 ee je. 
g oe 50 TF 9 4 axe “7 
8 sie 53 a Be or. a 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE IX. 


It is quite clear once more that there is a high positive correlation 
between Reasoning Ability and Age in school-children. It is also clear 
that there is some common factor depressing the results for this school, 
age by age, right along the line. We should, perhaps, have expected 
these results to be lower on the whole than those vf School ‘‘A.D.’’—a 
boys’ school; but perhaps we should not have expected that the girls 
would be regularly about two years behind. For example, these thirteen- 
year-old girls are not quite equal to the eleven-year-old boys; the twelve- 
year-old girls are somewhat behind the ten-year-old boys; and so on. 
Even compared with School ‘‘ R.D.,’’ also a girls’ school (see page 208), 
and also situated in a poor neighbourhood, these children are found to 
be inferior. Let us consider three prominent factors which may have 
contributed to these results: Birth and Home Environment, Sex, and the 
Pedagogical Efficiency of the School. All the schools hitherto dealt with 
are of high pedagogical efficiency. In social class (under which head we 
include birth and home environment) the boys’ school ranks very high, 
the girls’ school *‘ R.D.”’ ranks low, and the girls’ school ‘‘ G.R.’’ ranks 
very low. As to sex, we have two girls’ schools and one boys’ school: 
the boys are best, but they are socially more advantageously situated 
than the girls; and the girls’ school which, though ‘‘slummy,’’ is 
suburban slummy, does better work than the girls’ school in the West- 
end slum. We appear to find an obvious influence of birth and home 
environment; but we cannot yet be clear that we have found a real sex 
difference. Further experiments must be made in schools for girls more 
favourably situated. Meanwhile let us consider the reasoning ability and 
organization of School ‘‘G.R.’’ in more detail. 


REASONING ABILITY AND SCHOOL-GRADING 
UN eC MWCO apie 6 rl ae 
Quite obviously, an age-grading will give us some sort of more or 
less satisfactory classification ; but would such a grading be more closely 
correlated with natural rational ability than the actual classification of 
the school? The following table enables us to answer this question. 


TABLE X.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING ABILITY 


AND SCHOOL-GRADING IN SCHOOL ‘‘G.R.” GIRLS. 
SSS SSS 


Average Age. Avge. No. of 
School-Grading. No. of Girls. yrs. mths. Correct answers. 
Standard VII ... 20 A 3 4 Zo 
. te ge Ae | Ps 13 1 MANS 
pe eee 42 a 12 1 yao 
Lye 44 aN 11 0 ts 
Ae Di Teen as 50 fy, 10 3 1:4 
Ah wellness oA ee tats eres: “4 
“ Libs ak 43 ree 10 0 =] 
- I ie 6 a, 8 6 st) 


COMMENTS ON TABLE X. 


_ The school-grading actually in use is more closely correspondent 
with the rational abilities of the children than a grading on the score of 
age. The general inferiority of the results from this school becomes 
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especially apparent when it is seen that the majority of the children who 
are over eight are graded below Standard IV, and that even then the 
results for the upper classes are very low. Let us, as on previous occa- 
sions, pursue this investigation of the relations between school-grading, 
reasoning ability, and age into more detail. 


TABLE XI.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND SCHOOL-GRADING WITHIN EACH AGE-GROUP 
OF SCHOOL . GARY GIRES 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE Xl. 


The relationships shown are very regular; the results for children 
of the same age show a steady fall from the higher standards to the 
lower. So far the school classification must be accounted good. But 
there is one more criterion. Are the children of different ages within 
the same class approximately equal in ability? This question will be 
dealt with in the next section. 
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TABLE XII.—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN REASONING 
ABILITY AND AGE WITHIN EACH STANDARD OR CLASS 
OF SCHOOL “G.R.” GIRLS. 


Av. Age. Avge. No. of 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE XII. 


A comparison with Tables IV and VIII will show us at once that 
we have a new feature in this school. The children of different ages 
within the same standard are by no means well-balanced. And from 
Standard Ila upwards it seems to be the younger children within each 
standard who are the more proficient. Indeed, the younger children 
seem often, judged on the basis of natural rational ability alone, to be 
fit for still further promotion. But what shall we say of the older 
children within each of the higher standards, Standard IV and upwards? 
We can, I think, only say that, old as they are, they are still graded too 
highly. From these figures it would appear that a determined effort is 
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being made to rectify an old-standing lock-step method of promotion. 
But it must not be forgotten that promotion based on ability not only 
requires the rapid promotion of able children but also demands the 
non-promotion of stupid children, even though they are old. This 
particular school contains enough old and _ inferior girls to form a 
“backward class,’’ or classes, which would do well to work to a different 
curriculum with a different goal from that of the curriculum of the 
ordinary school. Teachers will find these reasoning exercises of much 
service in diagnosing and detecting the children (if any) who should be 
taught in these special classes. 


(End of Part III.) 


TESTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Miss E. M. SANDERS. 


SOME time ago there appeared an article in Punch which portrayed a 
scene in the Staff Room of one of the Public Schools of England. The 
teachers were laboriously making out end-of-term reports. One of 
them, however, having finished, was moving round looking at the 
finished products and making flippant remarks. ‘‘What do you say of 
Smith mi.?’’ says he. ‘‘Oh, ‘must try to be more independent,’ which 
being interpreted means ‘‘dirty little cheat.’’? And just listen to this 
for Bertram: ‘Not sufficiently energetic’; it ought to be ‘lazy glutton’; 
it’s like knocking one’s head against a stone wall to try to teach that 
mountain of complacent flesh. And now let’s see what Sandy gets, the 


mischievous imp; that ought to be amusing. . . . Gracious, what a 
disappointment! ‘Good on the whole.’ Mason, you have no imagina- 
tion.”’ Mason, the form-master of the imp, is goaded into looking up 


and growling out, ‘‘Well, how can I possibly explain Sandy in one line. 
His parents know him enough, anyhow, and this whole system of reports 
is a farce. I’m sick of it.”’ And how many teachers will not echo his 
words with very heartfelt conviction? To have to spend hours concoct- 
ing and inscribing non-committal remarks on reports is hateful, not only 
because one feels oneself to be insincere—half-truths are not the truth— 
but also because one knows that the majority of parents regard these 
precious documents as lightly as they deserve to be regarded. 


Of course this gives rise to a storm of protest. ‘‘My remarks are 
not non-committal.’’—‘‘The parents of my school give the reports very 
serious consideration.’’—‘‘My staff never thinks of reports as burden- 


some, but as a helpful system to keep in touch with the parents, and to 
spur the children to further effort.’’ 

Let us grant that there may be exceptions, but there is no escaping 
the fact that a large proportion of the reports do not adequately show 
the progress of the child, and that both teachers and parents recognize 
this fault, and would like it remedied. Is there not some way of 
recording the progress of the child that may help towards giving the 
parent more satisfactory news of his child’s progress? 

Two other scenes from Staff Rooms, equally bearing on the subject 
in hand, rise up before me. In the first the central figure is a young 
teacher in despair whose cry is ‘‘But why didn’t someone tell me? I 
couldn’t know by Nature that poor Irene was like that. I would have 
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given anything to have prevented this.’’ The child in question had 
come to the school two years before; she had witnessed a very serious 
accident and the shock had retarded her development in a very dis- 
quieting fashion; she was beginning to recover, but still required very 
careful treatment. A sudden change in Staff, coupled with the absence 
for two days of one of the senior teachers who usually directed the new- 
comers in their work, had left Irene open to the ordinary treatment 
meted out to children who handed out bad work, and the result was a 
relapse which put her back again for several weeks. If there were 
some system of registering the characteristics and degree of attainment 
of each child, there need be no such accident as this. The reference to 
a file could be made in the absence of a senior teacher. 

The second Staff-room scene has three actors. There is another 
new-comer, who is asking for information; and two older teachers—one 
a woman of power, the other a weak sentimentalist. The conversation 
ran thus :— 

New-comer : ‘‘I wonder if you could give me some light on class 3b. 
I find them strangely difficult to deal with. They can’t concentrate; 
they seem to be unable to sit still, and, worst of all, they seem to have 
no esprit de corps.’’ 

The Sentimentalist (rather gushingly): ‘‘Oh, do you think so. Such 
dears I find them (with a faint tinge of patronage and superiority), and 
so appreciative.’’ (She bustles off to fidget with marks.) 

New-comer (turning to the other senior teacher, who has sat aloof 
during this conversation): ‘‘Did you hear what Miss Black said? Now 
I wonder which of us is right about 3b.”’ 

The Older Teacher (a little wearily) : ‘‘There can be no doubt in the 
matter. You are perfectly right about them, and if we were all of us 
honest enough to acknowledge it, and could pull together, there would 
be some hope of coping with such difficulties.”’ 

Immediately the question flashes up, ‘‘Cannot some means be 
devised by which the needs of groups of differing pupils can be regis- 
tered?’’ To face a difficulty is often half-way toward conquering it, 
and the effort of putting the problem into words is one of the best ways 
of facing it. 

These three Staff-room incidents serve to show the nature of the 
problems which have provoked this article. The first is to find some 
way of keeping the parent informed of the all-round development of the 
child during his time at school. The second is to make a file where 
the characteristics of each individual child may be looked up by teachers. 
The third is to find a way of registering the needs and development of 
each group, since the spirit of the herd makes each child a different 
being when he is a part of a class. 

The Park School, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A., is setting itself with 
great energy to invent a system of records which will fulfil these needs. 
The object of this article is to describe in detail the methods it is using, 
in the hope that some of the British schools may be stimulated to under- 
take such experimental work, or that they may publish the results of 
such work as they have already done. 

Since each school is in reality a separate problem, it is first neces- 
sary to describe the type of school, next the tests applied by the Staff 
will be considered, and finally the form of record by which these 
observations are stored for future reference will be described. 
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The following quotations from the prospectus of the Park School 
describe its chief features adequately :-— 

The Park School was incorporated in the Spring of 1912, and was opened to 
pupils in the Fall of the same year. The organization was effected by a body of 
public-spirited citizens who believed that Baltimore had need of a school that would 
serve the double purpose of giving its pupils all the advantages of the best modern 
education, and of providing a place where teachers could see the actual working out 
of the newer ideas. 

In the six years of its existence the school has served both purposes weil. The 
appreciation of the community is shown by the fact that the school has outgrown 
its original quarters, and has nearly reached the number of pupils decided on as its 
lignite, .isty 

The school is composed of a Lower School, including the Kindergarten and a 
six-year elementary school, and an Upper School of five classes... . 

The Upper School is divided into a Junior School of two years, and a Senior 
School of three years. 

The six elementary classes are each taught by but one teacher, except in such 
subjects as Hygiene, Art, Music, and Manual and Physical Activities, in which they 
are in charge of specialists. In the Upper School, the work is departmental, each 
subject being taught by a specialist. 

The first year of the Upper School is preparatory to the secondary course given 
in the last four years. It includes a modern language and Latin for pupils preparing 
for college. ... 

Besides the usual college preparatory course, the school offers a special High 
School course with Music, preparing for the Peabody Institute. 

Special attention is also given to boys preparing for the Wharton School of 
Finance and Industry, and to boys and girls who will go directly to business or home 
life on leaving school. In all cases preparation for higher institutions is a natural 
outcome of the sound educational training given the pupils, rather than a final aim 
moestselis ...'. 

The Park School has adopted a plan by which a large part of the preparation 
of home work is done in the school. The teachers are thus able to supervise each 
pupil’s study and to see that he forms correct habits and learns to use his time to 
good advantage. 

In the Upper School one lesson a week in each full-time subject is prepared with 
its teacher, so that the teacher can give expert advice on the most efficient methods 
of studying that particular subject. 

It is intended that in the Lower School all preparation of work shall be completed 
in school, except for an occasional half-hour of study, or some outside reading that 
the child will not find a burden. In the Upper School, so much of the work is done 
in school that the average amount to be done at home varies from one hour a day 
in the First Class to about two hours a day in the Senior Class... . 

The Upper School is organized either to give a general course of broad educa- 
tional value without regard to fitting for any particular institution, or to prepare a 
boy or girl for any college. Singing, Art, Spelling, Public Speaking, and, to some 
extent, Manual Training and Domestic Science, are required subjects, and the work 
throughout this Department is carefully adapted to the needs and limitations of the 
adolescent age. 

Now as to the tests applied, they fall into four groups. There are 
those which deal with bodily development, the physical tests; then there 
are the mental tests, which test the powers and state of development 
of the mind; then there is the examination of the school work of the 
pupil, the stage that he has reached in his studies and his special 
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aptitudes; finally, and this is where this school is unique, there is a 
serious attempt to catalogue the social and moral qualities of the child. 
To quote again: 

A very complete and carefully worked out record is kept of the mental, moral, 
social, and physical characteristics of each child, and special attention is given to the 
development of any aptitude, and to the correction of any weakness. Psychological 
tests, examinations by the physician, objective subject tests, and subjective marking 
by the teachers, all enter into these records. 

If a child does not develop as his teachers believe he should, the case is analyzed 
as carefully as a physician would diagnose a severe case of sickness. Children who 
are working conscientiously are not blamed for inability to do well, but a careful 
search for the cause is made, and then an attempt is made to remove the cause. 
This kind of attention seldom fails to accomplish its purpose, and, as a result, few 
pupils fail to make good progress. 

First, as to the physical examination, each child is examined at 
least twice a year. The examination is very complete, and includes tests 
of the eyes, ears, throat, heart, and lungs, as well as posture, and all 
general health conditions. Complete card records are kept on file, and 
may be consulted by the parents. The tests are made by a fully qualified 
physician who is in daily attendance and whose office is equipped for 
physical examination. ; 

The mental tests used are those known as the Stanford-Binet tests, 
a revision of the Binet tests made by the investigators at the Leland 
Stanford University, Cal., U.S.A. These tests are fully described in 
The Measurement of Intelligence, by L. M. Terman, published by the 
Howard Miflin Co., Boston, 1916. The children are tested once a year. 

In order to test the school work, various tests are used. For 
example, in English the Kansas tests have been found most useful, 
while in spelling the Ayres scale is used. In composition several tests 
have been tried with no very marked result; the one at present used is 
that known as the Harvard-Newton test. In arithmetic the Courtis 
tests are found to be the most satisfactory; but the Staff has still to 
work out a scheme for testing modern languages. All these tests are 
to be found in the summary of testing material given in the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Seventeenth Year Book, Part II, 
under the title ‘‘The Measurement of Educational Products,’’ which can 
be obtained from the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 
All the tests have been worked out by comparing the results of experi- 
ments on hundreds of children, their aim being to test the fundamental 
qualities that underlie successful accomplishment in the subject in 
question, as well as to find whether the level of proficiency reached is 
normal, under the average, or above it. For example, the net result 
of an examination lately showed that the pupils of the Park School, in 
spelling, reading, and arithmetic are two years in advance of the average 
pupil; while the results for each individual child, recorded on his own 
record card, show how he stands with regard to concentration, industry, 
initiative, reasoning, &c. : 

The instrument for testing the social and moral qualities of the 
child is the teacher; but he is aided in expressing his opinion by a 
carefully graded notation, and in this way the reports of the different 
teachers on the Staff can be compared, for they all use the same 
language. 

This common language has been devised by the Head Master, 
Mr. Eugene Randolph Smith, and his scheme has already been published 
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in the Mathematical Teacher, Vol. XII, No. 1, September, 1919. That 
the author is a mathematician is at once evident; but a visit to the 
school and a talk with some of the members of the Staff dispels any 
idea that the scheme is a lifeless cut-and-dried system. ‘There is no 
lack of the human element. 

Some quotations from Mr. Smith’s article will best describe the 
scheme: 

In the Park School, in addition to objective methods, subjective judgments of 
salient characteristics of pupils have been an important part of its records ever since 
the school opened. Experience has modified the forms and methods, and has shéwn 
various weaknesses, but even in their least valuable forms the records proved their 
worth very conclusively. 

The latest development worked out in this school consists in a card system that 
takes up the child from the following view-points: Intelligence, Physical, Social and 
Moral, School Work, Standardized Tests, General Information, Home Conditions, 
Supplementary Remarks, with a manual of scales by which to mark the characteristics 
under each head... . 

- The sub-heads under ‘‘Social and Moral’’ are Attitude or Public Spirit, Honesty, 
Sociability, Consideration, Self-Control and Poise, Initiative, and Leadership. Those 
under ‘‘School Work’’ are Interest, Industry, Concentration, Perseverance, Self- 
Reliance, Care and Neatness, and Progress. . . 

_ The teacher places a child in one of five defined groups in each characteristic, 
the fact of the group’s being definitely outlined insuring something of a common 
language and a common understanding between teachers. For example, certain 
typical scales define these groups or classes as follows :— 


Leadership. 

Note: Do not confuse popularity with leadership. 

Class 1. Those who are leaders by free choice of their comrades and who 
succeed in that leadership without antagonizing others. 

2. Those who lead by the domination— 

(a) of personality, 

(b) of mentality, 

(c) of physical superiority. é . 

(d) Those who are freely chosen as leaders, but whose carrying out of the 
leadership is only moderately well done. 

3. (a) Those who show restricted qualities of leadership, shown only where 
-they are particularly interested or expert, or in helping to work out 
group plans. 

(b) Those who, while too individual to follow others, have not developed the 
ability to get others to follow them. 

4. Those who co-operate somewhat in group projects, and show some intelli- 
gence in helping to choose the leaders. _ 

5. Those who are undiscriminating followers. 

The numerical mark should be followed by a -+ for those who show a positive 
influence for good, even though the one marked shows no high degree of leadership, 
and by a — for those whose influence is detrimental. 

The other sub-heads under Social and Moral have also a fivefold 
expansion ; each term to be used is carefully defined. If any one of the 
readers of this article wishes to try for himself the practical working out 
of the scheme, let him think of some of his pupils and catalogue their 
qualities by using it. It will be evident after he has worked for a little 
while that the use of what at first seems a very elaborate classification 
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is not difficult in practise. A mode of thought comes to be a habit, and 
instead of each point involving’ arduous reference, the ordinary child is 
immediately put into class 3; those above the average but not strikingly 
brilliant go into class 2; those who are exceptional are in class 1; while 
of the weaklings there are two degrees of inferiority, class 4 and class 5. 


The same system of fivefold classification is carried out in making 
up records of school work and intelligence, but in these the results of 
the standardized tests as w@ll as the teachers’ judgment are considered. 


* Under the sub-head school are Interest, Industry, Concentration, 
Perseverance, Self-reliance, Care and Neatness, and Progress. An 
example of one of these will show the system. 


Industry. 

Class 1. Those who try to get as much as possible from the course, showing 
enough interest and initiative to investigate beyond the teacher’s requirement. 

2. Those who conscientiously meet all requirements, both in giving attention 
and in doing assigned tasks. 

3. Those who have the general intention of conscientiously applying themselves 
to their studies, but fail often enough in carrying out this intention to force the 
teacher to take too much responsibility for work the pupil should do. 

4. Those who are decidedly irregular in their attention and application, so that 
the teacher must continually apply pressure. 

5. Those who will not, or cannot, hold their attention to their work. This may 
be shown in class, in project work or study, or in all. 


Under the sub-head Intelligence there is a modification introduced 
on account of the greater difficulty of the problem. The following, from 
Mr. Smith’s article, shows how the difficulty is overcome :— 

As intelligence is very difficult to judge, and the variations in detail are very 
great, a four-place numerical system of marking has been devised. This requires 
the teacher to judge each of four characteristics of the child’s mind as it shows in 
her work, rather than to give a single mark for intelligence. While this does not 
ask for very fine distinctions under each head, the result is a rather definite 
intelligence classification. : 


A. Initiative and Originality. 

Class I. Those generally able to start and carry on projects or investigation 
without suggestion from others. 

2. Those generally able to carry on alone projects or investigations started or 
outlined by others. 

3. Those who can help in group projects or investigations. They may show a 
higher degree of initiative or originality where they have particular interest or 
expertness. (For example, a boy whose father is an electrician may appear to have 
more originality in this line because his environment has helped him to acquire 
greater skill and knowledge of it.) 

4. Those who show little originality themselves, but appreciate the initiative 
and originality in others enough to follow their lead or to imitate them. 

5. Those who are almost or entirely dependent in their thinking. 

Note: If a pupil has the originality to think out a project completely, but lacks 
perseverance or the practical ability to carry it out entirely, he should still receive 
credit for his originality, but his weakness should be shown under some other head 
(such as perseverance) or should be pointed out under ‘‘ Remarks.” 
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B. Reasoning, including the Ability to Grasp the Facts on which the Reasoning 
is Based. 

Class 1. Those who are capable of a complete grasp of all sides of a subject, 
and of reasoning accurately about abstract as well as concrete matters. 

2. Those who show a goog grasp of facts and reason well about them unless 
the steps of the reasoning become quite complex or too deep, when they become 
confused. 

3. Those who are somewhat uncertain in their reasoning, sometimes basing it 
on insufficient data. They reason much better concerning definitely concrete matters, 
and in that with which they are specially familiar. 

4. Those who see only part of the facts, and find it difficult to see relationships 
between them, and to draw accurate conclusions. 

5. Those who are very dull. They grasp only simple ideas, and are almost 
or wholly incapable of abstract reasoning. 


C. Speed of Learning. 

Class 1. Those who after once hearing or reading subject matter (the length 
and complexity depending on the age of the child) know accurately the facts stated. 

2. Those who get a fair idea of content from once hearing or reading, but need 
a repetition to complete the understanding. 

3. Those who approximate the success of Class 2 on shorter or less complex 
material, or who need still another repetition to fix the details of the content. 

4. Those who learn only by considerable repetition and effort. 

5. Those who are very slow, making little headway in the time used by an 
average child for the same purpose. 

Note: There will often be a difference in the ease with which the child learns 
through the ear and through the eye. A note should be made under ‘‘Remarks”’ 
when the child is thought to be ‘‘Earminded”’ or ‘‘Eyeminded.”’ 


D. Retention. 

Class 1. Those who remember in usable form practically all that has been 
learned. 

2. Those whose memories are good. The difference between one of this group 
and one of Class 1 may lie in a less complete memory, or in remembering for a 
shorter time. 

3. Those who have fair memories. They remember well where a strong © 
interests appears to them, but may lose even important matters if this motive is 
lacking. They bring back facts after being reminded by others, but seem to have 
less ability than the higher classes to draw at will from their store of knowledge. 

4. Those whose memories are unreliable. They may remember facts incorrectly, 
or know what has been learned for a short period only, losing it nearly, if not quite, 
as soon as it serves an immediate purpose. 

5. Those whose memories are very poor. They hold only simple facts, except 
with great effort. 

In using this intelligence classification a teacher marks a pupil by a four-figure 
number, as 2234, which would indicate that the child showed considerable originality 
when given slight help, was above the average in grasp of data and ability to reason 
about it, but was only normal in speed and did not retain well. Such a child would 
evidently merit study to find why with such good ability in reasoning and originating 
there should be subsequent loss of what had been learned. 

It will be seen that while this method of marking intelligence does not require 
very fine distinctions on the teacher’s part, it makes it possible to give a child any 
one of 625 intelligence ratings, and presents a four-sided view of his intelligence 


as it appears to the teacher. 
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[he mental tests are applied by the Head Master to the pupils of 
the Upper School, and by the Head Mistress to the pupils of the Lower 
School. Both are trained for this sort of work. 

The results of the whole system of tests are recorded on cards 
which have the headings printed and the columns ruled so that the 
teacher has only to fill in a series of figures. When any parent comes 
to the Head Master to inquire about the progress of his child, the card 
is referred to; and as a rule the parent is both surprised and pleased to 
know that the characteristics of his child are so well known to the 
school authorities. Not only on application is the information given to 
the parent, but four times a year a summary of the general progress 
and characteristics of each child in the Lower School is sent to his 
parents; while in the Upper School it is the school work that forms 
the subject of the report, and these reports are sent out six times a year. 

For the Staff the successive records are filed, and form a sufficient 
indication of the progress of each child; while a résumé of the social 
characteristics of the cards of the children composing a class gives a 
good idea of the characteristics of the class as a whole. 


PRIVATE STUDY: ITS VALUE AS A METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION. 
By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 


Part I. 


It is not the purpose of the experiment herein outlined to decide whether 
private study is or is not of value, but rather to emphasize the incidence 
of value as it affects the various members which compose a school class. 
Those who advocate the abolition of homework, a form of private study, 
do not do so on the ground that it has no instructional value, but rather 
that it tends to overtax the strength of the individual child or keep him 
away from more healthy activity in the form of outdoor recreation. 
Private study undoubtedly has instructional value for some. Are they 
the few or the many? 

There is a tendency at the present time to emphasize the value of 
individual work and to recommend that much more time might be 
profitably devoted to independent work. The argument that the indi- 
vidual who is capable of independent thought and action is of more value 
to the community than the standardized product of an educational factory 
will be readily admitted. The weakness of the standardized product lies 
in its purposelessness ; it needs to be controlled ; it will not control itself. 
Independent action may also be purposeless; it can be nothing more 
than a mere contrariness—independence for its own sake and not for 
any ultimate purpose. The value of independent work is measured in 
terms of successful work accomplished rather than in terms of the 
degree of variety manifested. A fruitless independence soon becomes a 
purposeless independence; also fruitlessness may be the direct outcome 
of purposelessness. In other words, inability to grasp the nature of the 
problem will naturally lead to fruitless effort. The value of independent 
work lies then in the possibility of its being purposive and not in its 
mere individuality; where it is not purposive it is no better than the 
product of the machine, and it may even be much less useful to the 
community in general. Private study as a form of individual work is 
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therefore only of value in so far as it is successful; it can only be 
successful in so far as it is purposive. 

It may be claimed in opposition to the above argument that success 
is largely a matter of training; given plenty of practice in private study, 
greater success will result. Generally speaking, it is the intelligent person 
who is successful in this type of work. It would be a bold teacher who 
would claim to be able to turn an unintelligent pupil into an intelligent 
pupil merely by giving him plenty of practice. The teacher may be 
instrumental in increasing the store of information at the command of 
any pupil, but it is at least doubtful if he can increase that pupil’s powers 
of comprehension. The experimental evidence which follows points to 


- comprehension as likely to be the chief factor in successful private 


study; the gaining of information by individual effort appears to be 
dependent on the ability to comprehend. 

_ Since private study is only profitable to those who have a sufficient 
command of language to be able to understand the words of the text 
(this is not the same thing as understanding the sense of the passage), 
obviously it is only in the upper standards of the elementary school 
where we can expect much information to be gained as the result of 
private study; for this reason, the children tested were all taken from 
the upper standards. The first experiments with which we are concerned 
in this paper were made with Standard VI in each case. These classes 
were within a month of the end of the school year. The results, there- 
fore, are a measure of children’s ability to grasp the sense of a passage 
of prose at the commencement of the last year of their school life. 
Unless a great improvement takes place after leaving school, it would 
appear that a large percentage of the population are always incapable 
of really grasping the sense, or anything like the full sense, of what they 
read. They may be able to read for pleasure, but not for instruction. 


The Schools. 

The six classes tested were drawn from different types of school 
all situated in the north-west quarter of Sheffeld. 

A. A “crack’’ school in a good neighbourhood. Standard VI girls and 
Standard VI boys. 

B. A school in an average neighbourhood. Standard VI girls and 
boys mixed. : 

C.. A school in a poor neighbourhood. Standard VI girls and 
Standard VI boys. 

D. A school in a poor neighbourhood. Standard VI boys. 

The class of boys in school A was not truly representative of the 
school as a whole, since 20 per cent of this class had won scholarships 
to secondary schools and had been withdrawn from the class before the 
tests were made. The class of girls from this school had not been 
skimmed in this way; this will explain their superiority as a class when 
compared with the boys’ class. 


The Method Adopted. 
On two occasions within a week of one another cyclostyled copies 
of a passage from a geography book, not in use in the schools, were 
given out to the class with instructions to learn the passage. The class 
were warned that they would be tested afterwards ; the nature of the 
test was unknown to them. The first test was regarded as practice, but 
it was carried out under test conditions. The test-paper consisted of 
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the same passage from which many of the most important words had 
been omitted. The map which accompanied the passage to be learnt 
was also reproduced on the test-paper, but without names. The second 
passage consisted of the 130 words, the outline map contained six names 
three of which appeared in the body of the text. Instructions were 
given for the names on the map to be inserted only after the filling-in 
of all the possible blanks in the text had been attempted. No marks 
were allotted for the names on the map; they merely served the purpose 
of supplying a little extra work for the fastest workers. 

The papers were marked in two different ways (a) one mark for 
each blank correctly filled in (different words to express the same idea 
were accepted). One mark was deducted for every blank filled incor- - 
rectly. (b) In the second method the whole passage was divided into 
ten sections and one mark was given for each section completed 
correctly. 

Ten minutes was allowed for learning and ten minutes for filling in 
the test-paper. There was an interval of two minutes during which the 
first papers were collected and the test-papers given out. 

Two systems of marking were adopted, because it was felt that the 
total number of blanks filled in might not give a satisfactory measure 
of the sense of the passage of a whole. The success in filling up of any 
particular blank depends very largely on the cue afforded by the imme- 
diate context. There is a chance that the blank is filled up as the result 
of mechanical association of contiguous words. The filling up of several 
consecutive blanks, except in the first section, is unlikely to be due to 
mechanical association of contiguous words; it presupposes a grasp of 
the context which is not immediate in the same degree. It shows that 
the sense of the passage has been mastered; it shows what is in effect 
the basis of successful private study—namely, the mastery of the general 
sense of the passage by individual effort. This second mode of marking 
is therefore assumed to be a fairly satisfactory method of evaluating 
success in private study. 

The passage on the test-paper appeared as a piece of continuous 
prose; it is divided into sections below merely for convenience in 
tabulation. 

% of Children giving 
Section of Passage. correct reproduction. 
1. It is rather smaller than Lancashire, and has a population « 
of 300,000. It is mountainous, and has many rivers 87 
2. The east coast is very much exposed to the trade winds 32 
3. and the breakers here reach a great height, so that ships 


cannot approach the coast, 5 ps ds tee 
4. which is low, and fringed with coco-nut trees. 34 
5. The capital, Port of Spain, lies on the western side of the 
island aad 48 
6. An interesting feature of thie Gland is the pitch ‘Yetie Sata 
which asphalt is obtained rs =o 
7. The most important product of the island is cocoa, pa 
which the hot damp climate is well suited.. San eet 
8. Next comes sugar and asphalt ae 49 
9. In 1911 the value of the exports of Trinidad ess Tanera 
was nearly five millions, Pere rey Oy 


10. Of which cocoa accounted for more an one mRriaee ge ce Sa 
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It was found to be impossible so to arrange the sections as to havé 
an equal number of blanks in each section. Section 7 had four blanks 
and section 8 had only two; to have divided it otherwise would have 
made both sections incomplete sense units. In one particular the test- 
paper differed from the passage studied—namely, the title of the piece 
‘‘Trinidad’’ was entirely omitted from the test-paper. 

Except for the first section, the amount remembered was fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the passage, with perhaps a slight 
tendency for the latter parts to be progressively better remembered. 
About 50 per cent of the children can correctly complete each section. 

On the basis of the first method of marking—i.e. the total number 
of blanks filled up—the class was divided into approximately three equal 
portions: an upper, a middle, and a lower third. The thirds from the 
six different classes were combined together for the purposes of the 
table below. This table gives the percentage of children in each of 
these three groups who completed each section correctly. 

The number of children drawn from each class to form the groups 
compared in the following table are as follows :-— 


School A. School B. School C. School D. 
Girls. Boys. Mixed. Girls. Boys. Boys. Total. 
i eee 17 ee Tee bla ciety ho 14 46 eiheneais 
Middle ......... Zt 1 ee ey 6 ne hs! bb utah Da eee 
Sewer .:......- 17 Ot eee LO 140 So 7 ae 
Third of Class. Section. No. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 tested. 


fener 95 «569879 «60 72 «88 72): 73 BB O93 
Mie 00 26043" 32 55 °°55°''35 49 49°49 .99 
eres) 15 171° 10 17 20.-21l- 19 .11 2° 20-596 


School A, omitted— 
Lower ... 68 8 ef 2° 8 8 greet. t 3 6 66 


School A, Girls only— 

Upper ... 94 100 100 100 94 100 100 100 100 100 17 
Two facts which show up strikingly in this table are, firstly, the advan- 
tageous position of section 1, and secondly the uniformly poor results 
of the lower thirds of the classes in all sections except the first. The 
position advantage of the first portion of the matter to be learnt is a 
phenomenon met with in learning series of nonsense syllables ; it may 
therefore be regarded as a feat of mechanical memorizing rather than 
as the result of the comprehension of the passage. If then the first 
section be omitted, the comparative success of the upper third of the 
girls’ class in school A is more marked than ever. The mean percentage 
of children correctly completing each section for school A girls upper 
third is 99 per cent; for the lower third of the remaining four schools 
it is 5 per cent. From the point of view of instruction, private study 
is a complete failure for at least 30 per cent of the children from these 
schools. : 

This method of testing efficiency in private study may be criticized 
on the ground that it is largely a test of immediate memory. The 
interval between learning and testing is so short that it is quite con- 
ceivable that individuals with a good mechanical memory would have 
an advantage. On the other hand, it would be a practically impossible 
feat for a child of this age to learn 130 words in ten minutes if they 
were not connected in a sensible sequence. Five of the six classes 
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were tested with a list of thirty words to be learnt in five minutes; the 
average reproduction was about fifteen words—i.e. fewer words than 
are contained in the first section of the passage set for the original test. 
This fact would suggest that the success of the lower third of the classes 
in the first section was the result of what might be described as ‘‘parrot’’ 
work. 


The Rote-memory Test. 


In order to make the prose passage and the list of words as nearly 
equal in difficulty as possible, two lists were drawn up in the following 
manner. The words which were omitted from the prose passage were 
made into a list in the order in which they appeared in the passage, and 
two similar lists of words suitable for a geographical context were made 
out. For the purposes of marking, they were grouped in the same 
manner as the blanks in the test-paper. Five minutes was allowed for 
learning the words, and after an interval of two minutes the children 
were instructed to write them down in any order. ‘Two lists were used 
in each class, in order to ensure as far as possible that the reproductions 
were the individual work of the children. 

In the table below are given the original words omitted from the 
text, the two lists of words that were set to be learnt, and the percentage 
of words reproduced from each group. 


Words from text. List A. List B. % reproduced. 
1. Lancashire Kent Devon 
300,000 scores hundreds $1 
rivers marshes swamps 
2. east . south north 
exposed irregular indented 54 
trade gentle strong 
3. breakers shrubs bushes 
ships boat steamers 49 
coast shore coast 
4. low rocky sandy 
coco-nut elm maple 62 
trees trees trees 
Je Pre Port Port 
Spain Darwin Darfur 45 
island district province 
6. island country area 
pitch fresh salt 39 
asphalt fish seaweed 
7. island region county 
cocoa coffee rubber 
hot cold cool 37 
damp moist damp 
8. sugar wool cotton 
asphalt copper tin 38 
9. Trinidad Serbia Bulgaria 
Tobago Brazil Peru 51 
five seven eleven 
10. cocoa grain roots 
one one one 65 


quarter half third 
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Although it is possible to associate consecutive pairs of words in 
meaning, yet in no case is there any obvious meaning suitable for 
linking all three words in any one group; as a result, the form of curve 
made by plotting the percentage of remembered words in each group 
is remarkably similar to the curve obtained in learning nonsense 
syllables. 

RELATIVE STRENGTH OF REPRODUCTION. 

Order of Learning. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
“Nonsense Syll.. 314 28% 254 224 84 7k O 6% 8% 26 
ste eG) OF AD 2) 62574 45.7 BO iS A Bin 1G "65 

Seep eUus iss 4). (S26 AA) oy O4j oy AB}.. 5399 BONA 42m, 1 
The correlation between the first and second series is very high, showing 
that the same law probably holds good for both the learning of nonsense 
syllables and disconnected words. The correlation between the third 
series and the other two is practically negligible, showing that either the 
law which holds good for mechanical memory does not hold for sensible 
prose, or at least that its effect is masked by some other law which is 
operative at the same time. 


Correlation between Nonsense and Words... °:91 
Prose and Words au 69 
Prose and Nonsense... ‘08 
The correlations have been calculated from the rank formula. 
a 
9) is 


-- 
= 


. 
rae SN : ‘~- 
%O ¢ rt Bt, 


~ | Minimum ar 


! 2 3 + = 6 7 3 y. w 


* ‘“Text-Book of Experimental Psychology,” p.158. The figures have been 
Gupiiien do the assumption that ability to recall is proportional to the saving in the number of 
promptings. 
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The common feature of all three series of figures is the high score in 
the first section and the subsequent fall followed by a rise to a second 
maximum at the end. In the case of the prose, however, the rise is 
very small. The chance of reproducing any particular section depends 
apparently on its meaning rather than upon the order of presentation. 
It may be the cumulative effect of meaning which produces the gradual 
rise towards the end of the passage. 


Conclusions. 


The number of children tested is not sufficient to give the results 
the value of proven facts—there were just under 300 children present at 
the prose-passage test and just over 200 at the list-of-words test. The 
results do, however, point very definitely in certain directions. 

Private study varies in value with the ability of the individual to 
comprehend the meaning of the passage rather than with his ability 
to memorize a sequence of words. 

About 30 per cent of an ordinary Standard VI are incapable of 
profiting from the time devoted to private study. This is probably due 
to the fact that inability to comprehend the meaning renders their efforts 
misdirected or unfocussed and not truly purposive. 

It seems highly probable that a large proportion of children leave 
school unable to read for the purpose of instruction. 

It is extremely doubtful if the power for individual study can be 
increased appreciably so far as ability to comprehend is concerned. 
No doubt efficiency would be increased by practice in the distribution 
of effort ; for example, by spending more time on the difficult passages. 
By frequently testing how much has been learnt, the facility of recall 
is increased and the difficult portions are discovered. Improved 
technique would lead to better results, but it cannot act as a substitute 
for comprehension; it can only lead to improvement within the limits 
of comprehension of the individual. The poor results obtained from the 
lower thirds of the classes seem to warrant an attempt being made to 
test the amount of improvement which can be brought about by improved 
technique and practice. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION. 
By CAPTAIN J. MOSTYN, M.C., B.A. 


AN account of an experiment in Adult Education undertaken in the months 
immediately following Armistice Day, 1918, may be of some interest to the readers 
of this journal. 

As is well known, there was a great demand for self-improvement during the 
latter years of the war, and it began to be realized, too, by those in authority that 
the conditions which obtained in a vast citizen army were favourable for mental 
training. 

In September, 1918, an Education Branch of the War Office was created to be 
responsible for education in the Army. 

The writer cannot enter into full details of the working of this Department ; it 
will only be necessary to call attention to that part of the War Office scheme which 
dealt with the provision of schools intended to give a short course of intensive 
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training to the most promising men among those who were not likely to be 
immediately demobilized as pivotal men. 

[For further particulars of the War Office scheme the reader may be referred 
to Lord Gorell’s book, just published, ‘‘Education and the Army.’ Milford. 16s. net.] 

It will be remembered that about December, 1918, the Board of Education 
influenced the authorities to make all teachers pivotal men, with the result that the 
carefully planned schemes of educational work in the various units overseas and in 
England were at once upset. All students, teachers, and others engaged in educa- 
tional work—except those who were attracted by the increased pay offered, or by 
the nature of the work—returned to their civilian employment or studies, and the 
War Office Department of Education was faced with the necessity of training a 
large army of teachers in the shortest period possible. 

From the War Office Schools established, officers and N.C.O.s trained as 
educational instructors—(a trained teacher in three weeks! later four weeks! then 
six weeks! !)—were sent back to their various units to carry on the work of teaching 
as best they could; and very well they did it in the majority of cases, as Colonel 
Lord Gorell’s book shows. 

The experiment, which it is intended briefly to describe, was connected with 
one such War Office School. It was an attempt to set up a model school for the 
permanent staff of the camp in which the training of the officers and N.C.O.s took 
place. 

This staff was made up of men of all ages and from all walks of life. To give 
a few typical examples—one was a youth of eighteen years of age, who had just 
commenced, on the outbreak of war, as a clerk in a stockbroker’s office; another 
was a man of about forty years of age, who had been engaged as a packer in a 
warehouse (this man was only just able to read and write); another, employed as a 
cook in the officers’ mess, had been a chef in an hotel in the South of England and 
was very anxious to study French; another interesting youth had been apprenticed 
to a butcher and hoped to return to his occupation as soon as he was demobilized. 
He was a youth of about twenty-three years of age, with a distinct literary bent, 
being keenly and intelligently interested in the works of Charles Lamb and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He undoubtedly had an undeveloped literary gift. His 
essays were marked by originality and imagination, although immature and rather 
crude in expression. This youth benefited considerably by the guidance and encour- 
agement he received while attending the school. 

Space will not permit a description of all the students, although their attain- 
ments and individualities were so diverse; but from the few examples quoted the 
difficulty of catering for the needs of such varied students will be fully realized. 

To give the scheme a good send-off permission was obtained from the comman- 
dant of the school to parade all the permanent staff, when the objects of the scheme 
were unfolded to them by the chief instructor of the school (himself a Training 
College lecturer). 

The writer then explained the details. Attendance was purely voluntary and 
classes were to be arranged according to the expressed desires of the students. 

An army hut was set apart for this experiment. At first it looked very 
unattractive, with its bare walls and rough deal tables; but gradually some curtains 
were obtained, and green baize for the tables, which, together with some flowers 
and the few books then available, rendered it more attractive. The start might have 
seemed discouraging to the casual observer, for only three turned up on the first 
day. A chat with these soon revealed the instruction and guidance they required, and 
as they were employed on various duties in the camp, it was necessary to arrange 
suitable times at which they could attend. This was satisfactorily settled, and for 
the first week, although many came to make inquiries, these three only came 
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regularly. 
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Was this response to the opportunity for ‘‘self-improvement”’ the measure of the 
demand? The sequel proved that it was not. By interviewing the men individually 
whenever an opportunity occurred, either while they were busy at their work in the 
camp or during their leisure-time, the writer perceived that the demand was there, 
but that the men were “‘shy.’’ They wished to improve themselves, but felt repugnant 
to display their ignorance. This was especially so with those who felt themselves 
not up to the standard of the ordinary schoolboy. 

Previous to the war, in the routine of the daily occupations of most of them 
there was no call to continue their studies, and a number of them were not even 
aware of their inferiority; but now their ‘‘self-consciousness’? had been growing 
owing to the contact with the various types of men they met, and during the 
kaleidoscopic changes and events of camp life. 

Their lack of knowledge was continually being brought home to them, which 
the instinct of self-assertion called upon them to remove. But opposed to this 
instinct was the impulse to hide their ignorance; what Dr. McDougall would call 
“negative self-feeling’’ was present. 

It was found that the only way to overcome this ‘‘shyness’’ was by getting into 
personal touch with the men in their leisure-hour occupations, their games, and 
their social life generally. 

Part of the hut was divided by a wooden partition, and this was used as a writing 
and reading room. The War Office School authorities provided pens, ink, and 
blotting-paper, and the Y.M.C.A. the writing-paper, envelopes, and post cards; while 
newspapers, magazines, and games were obtained by means of a grant from the 
Canteen Fund. 

The writer’s interest in games was found to be a valuable asset in obtaining the 
men’s confidence. Teams for cricket and tennis (during the summer months) were 
organized, and the permanent staff came more and more to regard themselves as a 
corporate body, and the corporate spirit thus engendered was centred round the 
“Permanent Staff Education Hut,’’ as they called it in contradistinction to the 
lecture huts of the school itself. 

At the end of a month nearly 30 per cent of the Staff attended the school, at 
times differing according to the nature of the employment. 

A small French class was started, the vocabulary used being largely sprinkled 
with words used in the cuisine to suit the needs of the hotel chef referred to above. 

A number of men asked for some instruction in agriculture and gardening, and 
a class was formed. Considerable help was obtained from the camp gardener—an 
excellent practical gardener, but one who had ‘‘no use’’ for the theories of the class- 
room. Experiments were carried out with soils, &c., in the school laboratory, 
practical work in the camp gardens, and some botany in the neighbourhood. 

The writer’s knowledge of this work was small, being based on the running of 
a school garden and a month’s Board of Education Course; but this, instead of being 
a drawback, proved rather an incentive to the class. 

The “‘shyness”’ entirely disappeared. The men had found the means of self- 
improvement they felt they needed, and to their surprise they found, too, that it was 
enjoyable. 

Through the interest of the Commandant, who was one of the pioneers in the 
movement for Army Education, and after a personal visit to the War Office, I 
obtained a comprehenve library of books which proved of great assistance and value. 

Many men who only came to arrange some cricket match or in connection with 
a debate, whist-drive, or concert, were attracted by the books, stopped to look at 
them, borrowed one, and eventually became members of one or more of the classes. 

The subjects demanded were many and various, and when one morning, while 
the writer was engaged with an English Literature class, a man came to ask for 
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instruction in drawing from the nude, it seemed that the limits of the elasticity of the 
time-table had been reached. The man was a signpainter in private life. Fortunately 
one member of the staff of the War Office School was keenly interested in art, and 
was able to lend him the necessary books, and morning after morning this man 
came to the corner of the hut set aside for him, to continue his drawings. 

The experiment, as far as the writer was concerned, only lasted about five 
months, but it illustrated the imperative necessity of some form of adult education. 

Speaking of a large number of the men employed in the camp, it is true to say 
that their education had come to a dead-stop after leaving the elementary school, and 
it was sad to see how slumbering talents had atrophied through want of use. 

With regard to the remainder, some of them had a definite and clear purpose in 
view, and these only required competent guidance and kindly counsel. Others were 
vaguely dissatisfied with their ignorance, but had no clear idea as to what they 
wanted. It was necessary to awaken and inspire interests in these. 

What proved most effective was the creation of the corporate spirit, and this 
could only be achieved by participation in the social life of the men. Those who 
felt their inferiority in the classroom found that they could contribute a great deal 
to the corporate life, and acquired a new feeling of dignity and self-respect in so 
doing. The man who was only just able to read and write proved an enthusiastic 
supporter of the cricket team, and a competent umpire. 

Work of this kind is undoubtedly of an arduous nature, and to be successful 
requires a wide sympathy and an infinite amount of tact; but it is extremely 
interesting and valuable work. 

It will be easily seen that this experiment afforded a unique opportunity for 
realizing the tremendous possibilities underlying adult education. Very rarely have 
men of such diverse character, age, trade, and stage of development met together 
under such circumstances, and the success of the school demonstrated the possibility 
of creating a general demand for educational centres of a similar type; and the 
vision of what this might mean in the growth of national well-being and the sum- 
total of national happiness is in itself an inspiration. 


Saltley College, Birmingham, April 3rd, 1921. 


AN INQUIRY INTO CHILDREN’S IDEAS ON SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. 
By MABEL WADMORE, B.A., TRURO TRAINING COLLEGE. 


THE experiment about to be described originated in the title of a lesson, viz., ‘‘The 
Rise of the Middle Classes,’’ which formed one of a series in Mediaeval Social History 
(English) in the syllabus of a Standard IV in a London County Council school of 
the best type socially and otherwise. In considering the subject matter, I felt that 
the first step was to fix the limits, fluid as they must necessarily be, of the three 
main classes of English society. An adult must find such a consideration perplexing 
—it is not long since that a Miners’ Delegate told me that there was no longer a 
Middle Class—and, indeed, it is a matter in which conclusions tend to base them- 
selves on facts rather than on theory. The question thus arose as to the connotation 
that children under fourteen years of age would give the term ‘‘Middle Class,’’ as, for 
instance, it appears in the phrase ‘‘The Middle Class Union.’’ Would it mean 
anything to them at all? From this beginning, other considerations followed. At 
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what age does social ambition manifest itself? Is it stronger in boys or in girls? 
The scope of the inquiry automatically widened and came to include such questions 
as the relation of wages to skill and hours. Some of the students of a London 
Training College most kindly responded to a suggestion that totally unassisted 
children’s answers from all over the country should be analysed and compared. It 
was originally intended to obtain 1,200 answers in all, 100 to each questions ; but 
figures worked out irregularly, and as a result it was necessary to work out the 
percentage. The total number of answers analysed has been 1,400. 
As regards schools, these will be found grouped under four headings— 

(a) L.C.C. school (girls). 

(b) Poor district or slum schools. 

(c) Secondary, High or Central schools. 

(d) Rural schools. 
They have been widely distributed geographically, and the ideas of children in four 
types of school can therefore be compared throughout. Ages have varied, but the 
average age will be found to be eleven years of age. Under ten, such children as 
attempted the questions mostly left them. 

As far as the questions are concerned, it must be confessed that they were 
selected from a large number given in a series of experimental lessons. The object 
in each case was twofold—to test existing concepts and provide problems which 
demand reason and judgment. At the time, many critics declared them hopelessly 
above children’s capacity. Should these study the tables, I hope they will revise 
their opinion, and agree with me that children are more intelligent than we give 
them credit for, and glean, from conversation and newspapers, ideas that we do not 
realize that they have apperceived. 

It is not my object to attempt to prove any conclusions. The net would have 
to be more widely thrown before the material would warrant them. Nor have I any 
axe to grind or particular suggestion to bring forward. What I want to demonstrate 
is the unexpected character of the soil of the children’s minds, and the great need of 
determining its generating strength. If this paper has value, it must be essentially 
of a dynamic nature: the idea has been to suggest iines of inquiry rather than to 
exhaust any one in particular. 

Table I summarises the answers to the first question—‘‘William’s father sends 
him to a school, advertised for the Middle Classes. How do you expect the fathers 
of the other boys to be earning their living ?”’ 

It will be noted that the longest list, compiled by the children of a poor district 
school, happens to be in a large residential suburb of London, which would 
undoubtedly contain a high percentage of Middle-class families. But the large 
number of good is balanced by a large number of inadmissible suggestions. As 
regards these, they are in all four schools largely the work of a small number of 
children. 

It is interesting to note that the children of professors and highly-placed profes- 
sional men who attend the select Scotch High School show no more, but rather 
less, understanding of class distinction than their contemporaries. As a matter of 
fact, the short list of the L.C.C. girls is the most accurate. That the rural children 
live under the shadow of a great house is revealed by inclusion in their list of the 
butler, bailiff, and head gardener—all people of social importance in their eyes. It 
is strange that the mention of the three professions is infrequent : evidently clergymen, 
lawyers, and doctors do not appear to them to be characteristic Middle-class workers. 
Their minds turn more naturally to tradespeople. Taking them on the whole, the 
answers show partial but by no means full understanding ; 34 per cent of the children 
were unable to make any suggestion at all. It has not been found possible to treat 
this particular question on a statistical basis: the figures merely indicate the number 
of times that the suggestion was repeated. ° 
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Table II summarises the answers given to the second question—‘‘To what class 
of society would you like to belong? Give your reasons.” 

It is significant in these days of what might be described as a ‘‘great push’’ of 
the better-class working people into the Middle Class that 72 per cent chose the 
Middle Class, 24 per cent the Lower, and only 4°3 the Upper Class. It is interesting 
to notice the social ambition of the Central School children, all of whom select the 
Middle Class and comment adversely on the Working Class, to which they mostly 
probably belong. It is disturbing to notice how great is the dislike and distrust 
already expressed for the Upper Class, though, as a London High School head 
mistress remarked, probably few, if any, have come in contact with any of its 
members. The rich are described as lazy, having no high aims, despising the poor, 
but depending on them. The explanation of this estimate is probably to be found in 
Socialist teaching and overheard conversations. In the main, comfort rather than 
luxury is desired: some express the wish to escape manual work, but more associate 
work with happiness. The pleasure of giving to the needy has obviously been 
experienced by many of the children. The existence of social contempt is realized 
by some of the older children, and there are bitter allusions to snobs. The value of 
education is also understood by others. In the main, these answers were particularly 
interesting and full, revealing some unexpected penetration and a fair estimate of 
social advantages. 

Table III summarises the answers to the question—‘‘Is it possible to-day to 
climb from one class to another? The consensus of opinion is that we can climb 
(88 per cent), but it is generally recognized that there are great difficulties in so 
doing. The Central School children regard promotion as depending on education, 
opportunity, and character. Only 5 per cent think we can not climb, 4 per cent 
think it is very difficult, and 3 per cent leave the question. The references to 
present-day industrial difficulties are particularly interesting: the “‘temporary gentle- 
man’’ tends to disappear as the post-war period lengthens. 

The answers to the next question—‘‘Which is the largest and which is the 
smallest class in society ?’’—summarised in Table [V—were puzzling and disappoint- 
ing. To my great surprise, only 38 per cent realized that the working classes 
greatly outnumber the other two classes. The High School girls had heard talk 
of the ‘‘new poor” and profiteers, which ideas they introduce, but unintelligently. 
Again, only 28 per cent grasp that a small number of people belong to the Upper 
Class. 

Table V provides a summary of the answers to the question—‘‘Which would 
you prefer—to be rich or highly-born? Give your reasons.’’ They were at once 
entertaining and instructive. Riches were chosen by twenty-six children only, and 
then desired mainly to give in charity. This desire is most noticeable in the High 
School girls. Only the slum children express the desire for money, so as to obtain 
comforts. On the other hand, the glamour of high birth is realized by many, and 
71 per cent chose it—a surprising result. Young as the children are, they realize 
that riches do not bring happiness, and that those who possess them may deteriorate 
in character—and indeed often do so. Many also realize that ‘‘Manners makyth 
man’’; and admire the easy bearing of the well-born. One High School child intro- 
duces the idea of ‘‘Noblesse oblige.’’ Another, already appreciating the difficulties 
experienced by those who rise in the social scale, says feelingly: ‘‘It is not nice in 
the highest class of society to say I was descended from a greengrocer.”’ 

Table VI summarises the answers to the question-——‘‘Which do you think deserves 
the higher payment—the man who works with his brains or the man who works with 
his hands? Give your reasons.’’ There is nothing striking about the answers in 
this case, as the reasons given were sensible and adequate, especially in the case of 
the High School girls. It is, of course, a subject for debate, and may well be felt 
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to have been a severe test for a child of pre-adolescent age, out of which most have 
come well. The Industrial School girls, more eager than clear in thought and 
expression, found it very difficult to tackle the theme; 83 per cent chose the brain- 
worker, 15 per cent the manual-worker, and three independently-minded High School 
girls suggest equal payment for the two classes of workers. 

Table VII is based on the answers to the question—‘‘What is Industry and what 
is Commerce? James goes into a shipping-office and John into a jam-factory. 
Which of the two will receive a commercial education?’? They certainly afforded 
strong evidence of the need of making the meaning of such terms clear at the outset 
of a lesson. Only 56 per cent had much, and then often it was a sketchy idea of 
what the word ‘‘Industry’’ means in its context in the particular question. Commerce 
was better understood (80 per cent), but in some cases confused with a state of war 
between nations. The most interesting point to notice is that the work of the Stepney 
Jewish boys was shrewdly intelligent. Already their eyes are open to the opportunities 
of the business world. The last part of the question was well done, and indeed it 
seems that of all the questions set, it was found the easiest : children under ten were 
found able to make the correct selection of James. 

Question VIII was as follows—‘‘Should a man be paid according to his time or 


> Tt will be seen that the results were in the main 


his skill? Give your reasons.’ 
satisfactory ; 74 per cent appreciated the claim made by those who make skill rather 
than time the basis of wages, leaving 18 per cent to uphold the system of payment 
per hour. The poor-district school boys give the highest average, but the Public 
School boys were only 2 per cent below them. The essays of these latter were most 
interesting, especially in as far as—to quote their head master—they showed their 
low estimate of the honour of the British working men. The answers showed distinct 
capacity for reasoning, sound judgment, and logical relation of cause and effect. 
The boy who wrote that to pay ‘‘men according to time was to bring industrial life 
to a standstill’? was a clear thinker for a lad of thirteen years. 

Table IX analyses the answer to the question—‘‘Which is the better—to be able 
to do one thing very well or several things well (e.g., cook, carpenter and garden 
or tailor)?’’ 74 per cent of the children already see that the expert occupies an 
advantageous position, but 27 per cent believe the jack-of-all-trades—the amateur—is 
the most useful man. Taking the three schools together (L.C.C., High School, and 
Rural) we find that the percentages do not differ widely, being respectively 75 per 
cent, 80 per cent, and 85 per cent. In the poor-district school, opinion was fairly 
evenly divided. The question was not always understood; some of the reasons were 
vague and uncertain, but few hesitated ‘to make a choice, and a fair number gave 
reasonable answers. I felt how differently Colonial children of whom I have had 
experience would have answered the question: there is no doubt they would have 
decided in favour of the all-round individual by a large majority. 

Question X was one of the most disappointing as far as results were concerned. 
It ran thus—‘‘What is an Artisan? Place in order of their skill a cooper (man who 
makes casks), goldsmith, saddler, a brick-kiln burner, and a bricklayer.’’ Only 
17 per cent knew the term ‘‘artisan,’’ which was widely confused with artist (26 per 
cent), and even with artesian wells; 54 per cent left it altogether. The arrangement 
of the workers in order of their skill was better done. The L.C.C. girls were most 
puzzled, 30 per cent alone show intelligent arrangement; but the High School work 
was not much better (50 per cent). It was left to the boys of the poor-district school 
to do the best lists (100 per cent), though the rural school children were nearly as 
intelligent (85 per cent). This is a question which the boys obviously understand 
better than the girls. They would have a clearer idea of the nature of the work 
indicated ; 73 per cent placed the goldsmith at the top of the list, and 22 per cent 


chose the saddler. Taking the whole set of papers, sixty-seven revealed intelligent 
arrangement. 
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Table XI summarises the answers to the question—‘Which would you prefer— 
to work long hours for low pay in the open air, or short hours for high pay in a 
hot, damp factory? Give your reasons.’? The result is, I venture to think, sur- 
prising ; 97 per cent decide on an open-air life, It is obvious that this consideration 
is a very strong one in their minds. Once more they show that they do not set a 
high value on money, though one wonders if they feel the same at a later age. 
It is also interesting to speculate how many of the rural school children will drift 
off to the towns in quest of wages and excitement. The Birmingham slum children 
wrote papers that were little short of pathetic, so eloquent were they of the evils of 


factory life, especially ill-health and fatigue. The one little girl who chose the 
factory did so because she wanted money for boots, so that she could play without 


wearing them out. One answer (aged twelve) seems to be worth quoting in full: 
“I would work in the open air with low pay, because you can hear the birds singing 
their morning song, the ants running up and down the trunk of the tree, the bee 
buzzing round your head and the scent of the flowers, the gental wind blowing about 
you, the rustling trees, the blue sky with its white moving clouds, the long ears of 
wheat and the green juicy grass.’’ The selaction of adjectives seems to me to be 
really good. 

The last question is a composite one—‘What is a Trade Union? What is its 
object and of whom is it composed?’? was coupled with ‘‘What is a ‘lock-out,’ and 
why do workmen ask for shorter hours.’? Table XII seems to me one of the most 
interesting of all. The best answers come from a slum school, where the lads have 
a shrewd idea of the Labour point of view. The High School girls tend to reflect 
the attitude of Middle-class fathers: one suggests that income tax makes it unwise 
at the present time to work hours in excess of those that will secure a certain income. 
The rural school has, however, supplied remarkably good answers, though some of 
us may find it hard to accept the view that Trade Unions consist of men who want 
freedom and justice. There are many allusions to the ‘‘ca-canny’’ methods of the 
workmen at the present time, and one lad suggests—I believe with justice—that 
slacking became a habit with the soldiers of the Great War. 

That children of this age have more idea of the present discontents than might 
be believed seems to me possible and probable. One child says that in these days 
“it would be of more use to be rich than to be well-born.’’ Another defines a ‘“‘lock-out 
as a stoppage of food.’’ He has realized why the standard of life has declined in his 
own home. A third remarks that ‘‘Lloyd George is the great man now.’ All 
through the papers there are evidences of this kind of understanding, though space 
forbids further examples of them. 

In conclusion, may I give a word of warning in connexion with work undertaken 
on these lines. To probe children’s minds for ideas is one thing, and to supply them 
is another. Only those who are experienced and have already won confidence inside 
and outside the profession are advised to attempt it. Recently a London Council 
School head mistress set a list of questions in connexion with the Coal Strike so as 
to obtain material for an essay. One of the fathers was so incensed that he sent a 
copy to the Education Offices. Fortunately, the inspector knew the head mistress 
to be no partisan, and took no official notice of the incident. But is in certain that 
one takes risks. No complaint or objection reached me in the course of my investi- 
gation, and I would like the students, to whom I am much indebted, as well as the 
heads of schools who so generously co-operated, to be here assured of my thanks and 
gratitude. However, I feel that well-considered, fair-minded lessons along these lines 
would be fruitful of the highest good. As soon as the child leaves school he finds 
himself in the vortex of a struggle of ideas. We are asked to relate our teaching to 
life. Can we do better than help our children to think clearly and wisely when the 
time comes for them to take their part in the struggle for existence? ‘‘I trow not.” 
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THE BANGOR CONFERENCE. 


Introduction. 


Tur Training College Association, which for the thirty odd years of its 
existence has held Annual Conferences of no more than a day’s duration, 
this year decided to have a Conference Week. Owing its origin to the 
inspiration of the late Professor J. A. Green, who up to the time of 
his death was an active member of the Organizing Committee, the idea 
of the Conference was enthusiastically taken up, and some hundred and 
fifty members of the Association gathered at. Bangor, where, by the 
kindness of Sir Harry Reichel and the governing body, the University 
buildings and hostels were placed at the disposal of the visitors. Here, 
- in beautiful surroundings and with leisure for social intercourse, as 
well as for intellectual improvement, representatives of all types of 
training institutions met to discuss questions of wider and more enduring 
interest than the matters of finance, syllabus, and constitution, which 
so often consume the time of the Annual Meeting in January. There 
was no neglect of practical matters. Each subject-section and some 
branches had meetings during the week, but the best morning hours 
were designedly set apart for four important general discussions. These, 
as well as some of the sectional meetings, were attended by Mr. Ward, 
H.M.. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. Canon Blofeld, filling 
the vacancy caused by the lamented death of Professor Green, presided 
over the Conference. 


OPENING SESSION. 


THE Conference held its opening meeting under the presidency of the 
Rev. Canon Blofeld, who was accompanied on the platform by the 
Principal of the University, Sir Harry Reichel, and Miss Mercier. 

At the outset the whole gathering rose in memory of the late 
President, Professor J. A. Green. The President referred to the great 
loss the Association and the cause of Education had suffered by his 
death. It was especially tragic at this moment, as it was mainly due to 
the efforts of Professor Green that the Conference kad come into being. 

Introducing Sir Harry Reichel, the President voiced the gratitude 
of the Association to him for meeting them at the University. 

Sir Harry, who was received with loud applause, extended from 
himself and from the College authorities a hearty welcome to the 
Training College Association on this occasion of the discussion of its 
policy and the possibilities of development. Their meeting there marked 
the interest which the Universities felt in the training of teachers, an 
interest which began many years ago with the foundation of Day 
Training Departments. The Universities now felt that they were not a 
body apart from the rest of the instructional institution of the country, 
but the head and crown of a great national institution. We have now 
come to see the teaching profession as the greatest national profession 
and to see its essential unity in a way we have never done before. The 
Teachers’ Registration Council was destined to have far-reaching results, 
and all classes of schools were being drawn closer together in the part- 
nership of one great common profession. They hoped the Teachers’ 
Registration Council would do for the Teaching Profession what the 
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great Medical Council had done for the Medical Profession. Sir Harry 
concluded with sympathetic reference to Professor Green, a former 
colleague of his own. 

Canon Blofeld expressed the thanks of the Association for the kind 
welcome the Principal had extended, and proceeded to say that the 
problem of the training of teachers was the least understood of all 
educational problems by the generai public. One of the objects of this 
meeting would be to make the ordinary person understand that the 
training of a teacher was as necessary as the training of a doctor or 
lawyer or tramcar-driver. He stressed the fact that this Conference 
had met to deal not with the finance or politics of the Association, but 
the difficulties of their own work, and no attempt had been made to 
secure distinguished speakers from outside. 


WHAT DO WE UNDERSTAND BY THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS? 
By Miss W. MERCIER, WHITELANDS COLLEGE. 


To continue our daily work without persistently facing this question ts 
to be sunk in lethargy and indifference, but, to answer it so as to 
enlighten others besides ourselves, is to handle a bow that is not for 
every man to draw who finds himself upon the staff of a Training 
College. As I have not sought this subject, I can only ask you to 
‘piece out my imperfections with your thoughts,’’ while I state what 
seems to me our common aim with some of its practical implications, 
and then concentrate attention on two of the most important types of 
training in which we are engaged. 

The first aim of any form of professional training would seem to 
be to cultivate in those trained that habit of mind that will best enable 
them to learn, day by day, from the particular experience that will be 
theirs. There is, besides, a definite body of professional knowledge to 
impart—an immense body of knowledge, e.g. for the intending doctor 
of medicine, the naval officer, or the expert engineer; but if the 
training of the young professional has not cultivated in him, first and 
foremost, the open mind that will make him eager to learn from new 
experience, the knowledge that he imbibed as a student may prove 
sometime to be the greatest enemy to progress that the rising generation 
in his profession has to meet. ; 

In the training of teachers the body of knowledge to impart 1s not 
at present a very large one. In fact, one of the reasons that keeps 
general educational practice relatively backward is that this body of 
professional knowledge is relatively unorganized and meagre. Some 
facts established beyond dispute—such as the necessity for a daily 
lesson in the early stage of learning a foreign language—are unknown 
in many schools, and principles accepted by every generation of educa- 
tional reformers are violated daily, and not through perversity, but 
through sheer ignorance as to their existence. In many cases we have 
no assured knowledge to guide us. If these are the facts, it is all the 
more important that teachers should be so trained that a habit of 
learning from experience is framed that will survive the first few difficult 
years of professional life and abide with them as a lifelong habit. But 
further, the work of the teacher lies in the development of individual 
minds ; where circumstances force him to treat his class as a mass, there 
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education ceases. Thus the application of any general statement or 
precept to the needs of his individual pupil makes so large a demand on 
his ability, that the importance of previous knowledge is small compared 
with the power to meet an individual need. A teacher must be a pioneer. 
No one can give him ready-made solutions for his problems, for no one 
has faced them before. Each individual pupil creates a new problem and 
is a new opportunity. 

At present two difficulties face us in training teachers—the one 
related to the imparting of professional knowledge, and the other to the 
cultivation of a right habit of mind. First, there is the absence of any 
school of educational research. There are many interesting experiments 
in teaching, in discipline, or in community life scattered up and down 
the country. The ‘‘New Ideals in Education’’ Conference has provided 
a platform for their exponents, and has given further publicity to them 
in their reports. But many of these experiments depend for their 
success upon individual personalities, or the accidents of environment ; 
often they do not last long enough to enable us to judge of their intrinsic 
value. In any case, too much publicity would imperil the sanity of such 
experiments; it is research of a different kind that we need. There are 
at the present time a number of individual workers in educational 
research. Some of them we are proud to remember—members of our 
own Association—but their number is far too few, their work is unco- 
erdinated, and the results of it are not sufficiently accessible to all 
teachers. We need, indeed, an Institute of Educational Research: a 
body of workers who might use teachers to assist them in the collection 
cf evidence, but who would be specially trained for the work of research, 
and for a time, at any rate, entirely devoted to it. The results of their 
inquiries should be published from time to time and made easily acces- 
sible to all teachers. The psychological and social facts underlying the 
phenomena studied should be made clear, so that each publication would 
be a small but definite contribution to the science, the philosophy, or the 
art of Education. At present, in the absence of anything but individual 
research in Education, most teachers fail to distinguish between what is 
definitely known in Education and what are still matters of individual 
belief, or even of conjecture, or the happy accident of time and place. 
Many have an enthusiasm for new knowledge, and are indeed almost 
at the mercy of their enthusiasm. The blessed word ‘‘experiment’’ is 
hopefully applied in the same sense to things so various as allowing a 
class to read silently instead of ‘‘reading round,’’ or to the adoption of 
the Dalton scheme for the work of a whole school. Such teachers seem 
ever to travel hopefully, but never to arrive. Although the whole 
weight of the quotation is against arrival, yet I feel strongly that we 
ought to arrive, not indeed in the dry docks, cut off from further adven- 
tures, but to arrive at wayside quays, modestly depositing some little 
bale of experience for another traveller to pick up and to appropriate. 
Ii we are to learn from experience, day by day, we must have a grasp 
of some principles, some ascertained facts that will enable us to be self- 
critical, to distinguish between reality and illusion, between quick 
returns and lasting results. The state of educational knowledge in most 
schools suggests the state of astronomy before the telescope. Planets 
are mistaken for stars and stars for planets; the relative importance of 
Pane eny, is confused and the first essentials for correct knowledge are 
absent. 
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Secondly, there is the lack of real Demonstration Schools. So much 
has been said on this subject in the Association that I must be brief. But 
how many Colleges have a Demonstration School in which the students 
may safely see (1) those things that we do know in education observed and 
applied by teachers able to explain to them the grounds of their know- 
ledge? (2) at least one experiment in teaching or organization in being 
from which further knowledge is expected or is being collected? It is in 
association with the life of such a school and its staff that the young 
teacher can best gain the outlook that is essential for his life work. To 
study the behaviour, the likes and dislikes of normal healthy children, in 
surroundings that are congenial and friendly to them, is the first step 
in training. Until a student has realized vividly from observation in a 
good school that his life work is to lie with individuals who will all 
differ from each other spiritually, mentally and physically, in subtle but 
in all-important degrees, his mind is not rightly attuned to acquire any 
type of professional knowledge. Such observation cannot be carried out 
at present in any or every school. As Madame Montessori has so finely 
insisted, child-observation can only be safely used as a groundwork for 
training or for research, where children are natural and happy. Under 
unfavourable conditions child-study may positively mislead those who 
observe, and many teachers go through life entirely ignorant of what 
children can and will accomplish when the best that is in them has free 
outlet. Further, every student should if possible be in close touch with 
one piece of continuous investigation or experiment, so that he may see 
how teachers may and do learn from their own experience. Although 
few teachers can be expert in research, all should have sympathy with 
it, and sufficient knowledge to know their own capacities and their own 
limitations in these regions. Lack of sympathy between the researcher 
and the general practitioner is dangerous in any profession. 


So far we have thought of professional training in general, but 
there are in existence different types of training, inspired by somewhat 
different aims— 

(1) The training of graduates (or quasi-graduates). 

The Board’s fourth-year or one-year Course. 
(2) The training of the ex-school girl or student teacher. 
The Board’s two-year Course. 
(3) The training of the experienced teacher. _ 
The Board’s one-year Course for Certified Teachers. 
(4) The concurrent training of undergraduates in a three-years 
Course. 
The first type is professional training in its clearest form, and such a 
Course must be primarily the acquisition of experience—not of know- 
ledge. True, there is knowledge to acquire, of psychology and of the 
history of education, if none is known, and, in any case, of the methods 
of teaching and of school organization. But the most important pat 
of the training does not lie here. Those who have had much to do wit 
the training of graduates know that the first requisite is for them to Be 
born again into an entirely new life. They must find a new outlook, a 
new mental contact. They need to get away from the pursuit of know- 
ledge as it is followed in lecture-rooms, libraries or Big we and ve 
learn how children play, and how they imagine and think. They mus 
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cease to be undergraduates, and learn to become teachers. This new 
outlook cannot be gained if the intending teacher keeps narrowly to the 
observation and teaching of his own subject only. The often-heard cry 
“I’m going to be a classical specialist (e.g.), and they make me teach 
geography to the Lower III!’’ shows a complete misunderstanding on 
the part of the patient of the nature of the cure he is undergoing. The 
young teacher must first try to understand what a school is for, why 
different subjects are taken, and how slight and unimportant in a school 
ought to be the lines of division that separate the different subjects—so 
different from the chasms that divide one from another the various 
Honour Schools in a University. It is, of course, both possible and 
desirable to pay special attention to the teaching of one subject; but 
one subject alone does not give a sufficient variety of points of contact 
between teacher and pupils to form the sole basis of a student’s teaching 
practice. 

This new outlook which the young graduate requires is usually 
gained most rapidly if he is in contact, for a time at any rate, with 
rather younger children than he intends to teach. Herein for elementary 
or preparatory training lies the immense importance of the infant school. 
Dilution in the infant schools is already in process, encouraged and com- 
mended ; but if they are to be staffed largely with uneducated teachers, 
not only will the children suffer, but the schools will cease to be centres 
of education reform, as many are now, and will thus become useless for 
training. Our elementary training will then sterilize and wither, because 
it will lose its natural roots, and thus its life and nourishment. 

If the object of the professional Course is primarily the acquisition 
of experience and not of knowledge, it would seem desirable to substi- 
tute for the usual form of Diploma Examination, with its written papers, 
an examination partly oral, partly practical, and partly specially prepared, 
so that the necessity for ‘‘getting up’’ a body of facts for examination 
purposes does not conflict, in its reminiscences of undergraduate work, 
with the development of the new mental habits and the new point of view. 

When we pass to the discussion of the two-year Course we 
encounter altogether new problems and conditions. Here we have a 
Course of education as definitely vocational as that through which 
young naval officers pass at an earlier age. I do not regard such a 
Course as a pis aller, for I do not regard a Degree Course for all 
teachers as either an ideal or a working proposition. At present our 
students are not properly divided. Too often financial considerations 
rather than natural bent have determined their courses. There are 
students in the two-year Colleges who should be reading for Honours 
Degrees, and there are undergraduates who would be much happier in 
a Course of a different kind. But were the financial factor eliminated 
we should still need for intending teachers of younger children (i.e. under 
fourteen, thirteen or twelve, wherever the line is drawn) two Courses, 
one the Degree Course considered above, and the other a shorter voca- 
tional Course. 

We need teachers of varying outlook and varying training. Too 
great a similarity in the education of all teachers would lead to stagna- 
tion in the schools. There are great dangers in the present Scottish 
system from which we do well to take warning. True, all intending 
teachers do not take a degree in Scotland, but all training is centred in 
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the four University cities, and the University ideal and tradition over- 
shadows it. It is easy to trace the results in the schools of this uniform 
mass-treatment of training. 

; The present two-year Course differs from the Degree Course in 
being specialized and in making full provision for artistic and practical 
training. Ihe Degree Course may be predominantly literary or scientific, 
but it is not at present predominantly artistic and practical. Yet it is 
the development of this side that is of the greatest importance in the 
education of the future teacher of younger children. There is a wealth 
of artistic, musical and constructive talent in the elementary schools. 
Joy in creation and in beauty, if developed in childhood and fostered in 
adolescence, for one generation only, would solve many of our social 
_ problems with ease. Not a few of the deep social evils with which we 

are now faced have their roots in the little child’s lack of the right 
things to make and to admire. The three Rs are no substitute for 
making and doing. 

The main distinction, however, between this shorter Course and the 
four-year Degree Course lies in the fact that it is definitely a vocational 
education throughout. Not all those called by their natural gifts to be 
teachers of younger children possess those powers of mind that enable 
them to ‘‘assemble the parts’’ (in Dr. Garnett’s phrase) of a varied 
education, and to apply them to the work of teaching. The type of mind 
that can of itself fuse various courses of study, directed to differing ends, 
into a single interest or purpose, is just the type that profits by an 
Honours Degree Course. But there is a far commoner type of mind. 
This needs the stimulus of applying knowledge to life, and of seeing its 
practical bearing, before it cares to accumulate it. Such young people 
are not ‘‘students’’ in the more specialized use of the word. They are 
workers, and they will get knowledge when they realize they need it 
for their work. They develop best under a homogeneous Course in 
which the various subjects studied—Art, History, English, &c.—are 
definitely related to each other and to the teaching of children, by 
lecturers working closely together to a common end. In short, they 
need a vocational education. 

One often hears complaints by heads of schools and others of young 
graduates who, they say, are not only uneducated but stultified, having 
lost at the University even the common sense that nature gave them. 
Doubtless there is impatience with youth here, but still the complaint is 
often justified. If a student has not good powers of concentration and 
of generalization, the benefits of a University Degree Course frequently 
pass over his head, unobtainable and unknown; while his own powers, 
of a very different order, remain undeveloped. He is thus warped from 
his natural bent and stultified rather than developed in the process. His 
education has not helped him to interpret life. A vocational Course 
should help such an one. Its value lies in the sense of direction which it 
can give to the student in the single interest with which it is infused, and 
in the high professional spirit which it can inspire. 

There is a reverse side to all vocational Courses. It lies in the 
segregation of one type of student only. We should all agree that a 
Training College should not be too small, and that it should provide for 
the education and training of more than one type of intending teacher. 
But let us be fair to the often-quoted alternative—the University. At 
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the University students intended for different professions are all in touch 
with one another, and it is true that here is a great inspiration. But in 
a non-resident University the leisure for intercourse is scarce. There 
would be a large majority of intending teachers, if all were attached to 
the Universities, and less-enterprising students are apt to find their 
social circle within those whose interests coincide with their own. There 
is also restriction to a given geographical area, and it is questionable 
whether it is more educative for (say) a Bolton student to attend a Bolton 
University and meet there students from a radius of twenty or thirty 
miles, or to reside at a London College and meet students drawn from 
all parts of England who yet are all destined for the same profession. 
England is particularly rich in local variety, and it is a great part of 
education to experience this. To attend a local non-resident University 
is not necessarily a richer social education than to reside at a resident 
Training College. The danger that threatens the Training College is 
not the ‘‘segregation’’ of which we hear too much hasty criticism, but 
the “‘localization’’ of which we hear little informed discussion. Recent 
developments in Training College finance appear to increase this danger 
which is a most tormidable enemy to the Training College system. 
Where the students of a given resident College are practically all drawn 
from one restricted area there is little to be said for the richness of the 
social experience the College can offer; but more than this is involved. 
The students have been pupils almost exclusively in the local schools, 
and they will in most cases return to teach in those same schools without 
further experience outside. This is ‘‘inbreeding’’ of the worst kind. 


I have called the two-year Course vocational ; but it is not narrowly 
so. The vocation of a teacher must govern the Course, and if we have 
a high ideal of that vocation we shall have a broad and inspiring 
Course, combining in one single interest the desire for knowledge and 
the desire to use it in the service of children. A narrow ideal of the 
teachers’ work gave in years gone by a very narrow course of training. 
There was the sterilizing assumption that the teacher need know only 
the facts that he would teach; there was a disastrous heresy that certain 
subjects were for teachers only ; but we have passed into more spacious 
times. The shades of Beethoven and Raphael have triumphed, and 
Music and Art are no longer ‘‘professional’’ subjects. Needlework and 
handwork have gained also the fuller recognition. But the notions of 
the past still die hard, lurking in corners of the Board’s regulations, and 
here and there establishing themselves in new coigns of vantage; the 
recently-established ‘‘credits’’ in needlework and drawing show this. 
At any moment one feels a gust of cold wind blowing from Whitehall 
would imperil the birthright of the students and the right to find in the 
two-year College not only a professional training, but also a Course of 
higher education. 

I have spoken of the ‘‘two-year’’ Course, but I do not wish to imply 
that the shorter vocational Course need necessarily last only two years; 
nor, although it normally follows at present a year’s trial as a student 
teacher, do I imply that this is the best arrangement. But whatever 
improvements we may make in the future, I feel at present convinced 
that in addition to the four-year Degree Course there will always be a 
place for a shorter post-school Course of a different character and one 
resembling in its broad lines the present two-year Course. 


j 
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Of the other two types of training I have no time to speak. 

The conditions under which we work, and the ideals that inspire 
as are all too little known to the rest\of the educational world and the 
public in general. The time is surely ripe for us to become more 
articulate as to the faith that is in us. The production of considered 
memoranda, the genius of the two-year Course, &c., which would be 
more than expressions of individual opinion, would take time; but we 
should be learning during every moment of it. Within the Association 
itself statements of belief and policy would help to clear our minds and 
to invigorate our practice, and such memoranda might even not be 
ashamed to speak convincingly with our enemies in the gate. 


In the discussion that followed Miss Naylor suggested that monographs on the 
problems raised by Miss Mercier might be prepared by a Committee of the Association. 

Miss Hayling pleaded for a study of the Scottish system of training, that we 
might take warning from its neglect of the interests of the two-year student. 

Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, Oxford University, said that the Science of Education 
would be aided if every teacher looked upon his work as a piece of research. The 
expression ‘‘training of teachers’’ was unfortunate; it suggested to the outside public 
the mechanical performance of artificially-organized tricks. Referring to the relations 
between Training Colleges and Training Departments of Universities, there would 
be for many years room for both types; but the Training Colleges must take on 
more of the character of the Universities and the Universities must adapt themselves 
more seriously to the training of teachers. In his opinion the future lay rather with 
Training Departments of the Universities. 

Professor Bompas Smith thought true progress lay in the expansion of the 
students’ experience to include especially an intimate contact with the social life 
around them, and a critical attitude towards that experience. 

Miss Spalding and Miss Morton both urged the need for revision of the type of 
examination for two-year students, if Miss Mercier’s aims were to be achieved. 

Invited by the President, Mr. Ward, Chief H.M.I. of Training Colleges, 
emphasized the need for greater publicity with regard to Training College work, and 
welcomed the idea of a series of monographs, or preferably a symposium, setting 


- forth the views of the Association on training problems. 


Mr. Davis (Crewe) suggested that the Executive should consider the possibility 
of the T.C.A. assuming the responsibility for organizing Educational Research ; 
while Principal Thomas (Chester) uttered a warning against the dangers of over- 
experimentation. 

Professor Archer (Bangor) advocated the retention of the Course for the pass- 
degree student, and as to the two-year student doubted whether the suggested thesis 
would be a satisfactory substitute for the ordinary examination. He further protested 
against any arbitrary distinction between professional and academic subjects. 

Mr. Welpton (Leeds) said the three-year academic Course was not bringing 
students into vital touch with life itself, and thought there should be something in 
their Courses to give them an interpretation of life. 

In closing the session, the Chairman said he thought they might congratulate 
themselves on the excellence of Miss Mercier’s paper and on the high lvel of the 
discussion. He also spoke of the importance of candidates for the Training Colleges 
having a full secondary-school Course and coming direct from there to the Colleges 
having been interrupted in their school career in as slight a degree as possible. 
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THE TEACHER AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Miss MORTON, KENTON LODGE TR. COLL., NEWCASTLE. 


I HAVE been asked to occupy fifteen minutes in opening a discussion on 
the place of Religion in the Training of the Teacher. I think my best 
plan will be to begin by considering briefly what in my experience has 
been done in Training Colleges. Canon Blofeld is speaking next, and 
I wish to confine what I have to say to Colleges which are undenomina- 
tional and have either no religious reference or a negative one in their 
constitution. Several of the modern Universities or University Colleges 
have this negative reference. My first post of responsibility for students 
in training was in the Secondary Training Department of such a College. 
1 wished to introduce lectures on the teaching of Scripture, but it was 
forbidden. 

I worked recently in the Education Department of another modern 
University with much the same constitution somewhat more liberally 
interpreted. The Professor of Philosophy was strongly desirous that all 
students should have the opportunity of hearing lectures of a philo- 
sophical type which would help them to think out and find their own 
position with regard to the problems of religion—problems which ‘would 
be and should be pressing hard upon many of them. He himself gave a 
course of four lectures on the New Testament from this point of view 
to students of the Education Department, supplementing, in the case of 
the women, a more general course on the Bible given by the Head of 
their department. I am sure this philosophical type of lecture—also 
desiderated by Mr. Welpton yesterday—is what is most needed for 
University students at the present time. 

I do not think it is the part of the University as such to offer 
anything else or anything more, though I think the Training Department 
of a University should have something to say concerning both religious 
education and the teaching of Scripture. But a two-year College, and 
especially a residential two-year College (albeit undenominational) is in 
a different position. Nothing, not even a boarding-school, is more self- 
contained than such a College, so that the responsibility of the College 
to provide in the College life for every need of human youth is very great. 

I think the need was well met in the residential County Council 
College in which Dr. Helen Wodehouse did pioneer work. A _ short 
course in Ethics was followed by a course on the Old and New Testa- 
ments from a modern standpoint—a fairly full course of about twenty-two 
lectures. This course was supplemented by method lectures contributed 
by specialists on the staff—the lecturers in education and the specialists 
in literature, history, and geography dealing with these special aspects 
of Bible study. There is no chapel, of course. Students are free to go 
where they will on Sundays. At the College at one time, Silence 
Meetings, open to all, were initiated by the Principal on Sunday after- 
noons, and occasional addresses were given on Sunday afternoon or 
evening. Those addresses of Dr. Wodehouse, since published, are 
probably known to most people here. A point to notice is that addresses 
were given not only by the Principal, but also by other members of 
the staff-—sometimes at the invitation of Students’ Bible Study Societies, 
sometimes by arrangement with the Principal. Prayers were said daily 
in the College Hall, and on Saturdays in the Halls of Residence; but 


attendance at prayers, as, indeed, at the lectures and addresses, was 
quite voluntary. 
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The last College I will mention is my own Newcastle City Training 
College, called Kenton Lodge, which is non-residential except for a 
small and quite detached hostel. In a non-residential College the oppor- 
tunity of religious teaching or training is much more restricted (there is 
so much less time to spend), and I think also the responsibility for it is 
less. But with this proviso my own hope is to follow as far as may be 
the methods of the Residential College I have detailed. 

I suppose in all Colleges now (Denominational or not) there is a 
mixture of Denominations, and I am glad of it. But the experience of 
Kenton Lodge in the first year is perhaps a little exceptional. Out of 
eighty-seven students entered last September I should estimate about 
twenty-five Roman Catholics, and out of ten chief College officials elected 
by the students five are Roman Catholics. These students’ Church does 
not allow them to attend prayers with us. They have their own prayers 
in another room. Nor do they attend lectures dealing with any aspect of 
religion. I think we have great mutual respect for one another, though 
on their side I suppose it is for ourselves and not for our views. I am 
glad to have them and their religion in the College, though I heartily 
wish their Church would allow and encourage them to co-operate to 
some extent. They are not in the least afraid that our prayers could 
offend, but there is an ecclesiastical bar; and as for lectures—well, they 
do not see how they could learn anything valuable from a heretic. So 
that, at any rate in my College, I cannot directly deal with a considerable 
section of the students. Of course, I am prepared to find other sections 
who prefer not to participate in worship, discussion or lectures that 
touch on religion. There are usually to be found some who hold so 
closely and literally to their early teaching that they do not wish to hear 
anything that could clash with or modify anything they have been 
taught, having most of them been able always to keep their religious 
beliefs idea-proof, untouched by experiences gained in other parts of 
life and study. 

I am prepared also to find students who so long as attendance is 
voluntary will not attend for quite other reasons—a few because they 
are going through a phase which is directly hostile to religion, and 
others because they are more interested in other things. 

I can only count, then, in a College where attendance is voluntary, 
on a proportion of the students taking part in Common Prayers or 
attending lectures, addresses or discussions. I am quite convinced that 
at the student-stage attendance should be voluntary. It may be right to 
help children to form habits of regular worship, but students are certainly 
past the stage when habits can or should be formed for them by the mere 
routine of life deliberately ordained by authority. And, further, it tends 
to spoil prayers for all who participate if the function 1s in any es 
regarded as a kind of attendance register for the day. I would rather 
have two or three gathered together for prayer or silence than the whole 
College punctual at assembly. Of course, without any arrangement of 
mine, I know the two or three would gather together as members of a 
Christian Union branch or under some other banner. Yet I believe it ts 
worth while to have College prayers even in a Day College. In the first 
place, it certainly helps oneself, and doubtless some others, and where 
one member of the body profits all the members profit to some extent. 
At any rate, it does help the community as a whole, even those who 
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never attend. And I think, in exactly the same way, lectures, even 
though attended by the minority, help everybody. Ra 

However, apart from conscientious and special objections, I should 
feel justified in insisting on attendance at certain lectures, those which 
aim at preparation for conducting Scripture or religious lessons in 
school, because I feel very strongly that reform is needed here, that fresh 
experiment is required, that the children are being terribly injured by 
the old, uncriticized customs of the Scripture lessons, customs which are 
nothing but the fossilation of crude experiments in the past. Therefore 
I shall do my best to ensure that all students who are going to consent 
to teach Scripture or take religious instruction in schools shall be com- 
pelled to consider the problems involved. 

So that, in the course concerning religion provided by the College, 
I would put first and foremost a series of lectures dealing with the aims 
and methods of the Scripture lesson. This would include a minimum 
(say one or two lectures) on modern teaching concerning the Bible, with 
full references to available books, and should be taken by whoever on 
the staff is most conversant with modern Biblical Study, and one or two 
lectures each by the specialists in method, literature, history, and 
geography. These lectures are for the sake of the children our students 
are preparing to teach. 

But the College Course aims also at promoting the general all-round 
development of the student as a human being, and although we may 
regretfully, yet wisely, give up history or geography in order that we 
may devote more attention to drawing or music or science, yet in those 
two years beyond all others nearly all students need to attend to the 
things of the spirit of a man, to religion in the broad meaning. In a 
Day College, it is true, they will have many opportunities apart from 
those the College provides; but I feel a great opportunity is open to 
the College, with its well-qualified staff, its intimate knowledge of its 
students, and its unique opportunity of drawing upon the power of 
comradeship, and of speaking in the light of all the other studies and 
interests, so that religion gives light to them and receives light from 
them. 

But it is important that the College should handle the subject of 
religion so as to use to the full its own special approaches. It must not 
take the approach of the Church, the home, or the school (at any rate 
the school as it usually has been and is now). I would have a course of 
lectures broadly based on the universal elements in religion, the things 
of the spirit, avoiding all dogmatism and seeking rather to stimulate an 
intellectual interest in religion, adopting the attitude of the discoverer, 
regarding religion as concerned with a continually developing and many- 
sided revelation of spiritual truth, not a closed book once for all 
delivered to the Saints. 

Dean Inge says somewhere: ‘‘It is the duty of every man to be 
original, for originality only means thinking for ourselves, not think- 
ing differently from other people.’’ To many students (although it is 
hard to believe it) this conception of the Bible is new, and comes as 
something of a shock, as do other of the most helpful and comforting 
results of modern criticism and research. I think it is worth the shock. 

Again, I think the College should not miss its peculiar opportunity 
of bringing psychology to bear on religion and morality, and encourag- 
ing students to look for and expect new light on religion from this science. 
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I quite expect to be criticized for making the appeal to the intellect 
and the demand for independent thinking the chief point in religious 
teaching at College. Indeed, I am very clear that religion is not mainly 
a matter of the intellect, but that a man’s religion is a complex in which 
feeling and will have perhaps the predominant parts to play. Yet I hold 
that in College it is the intellectual approach we must make, and for 
three reasons. First, because it is this aspect with which the College is 
especially fitted to deal; and, secondly, because this aspect belongs 
especially to the student-stage of development. Thirdly, we must appeal 
to the intellect because that is the way which has hitherto been most 
neglected, and therefore it will perhaps prove at this time the most 
fruitful way. I was sure of this before, but since drafting my paper I 
have read some part of that illuminating book—A Faith that Enquires, 
Sir Henry Jones’ Gifford Lectures. He says: ‘‘Religion has been made 
to consist in mystic rites and ceremonies, and even by our Protestant 
teachers its appeal has been directed often to the whole of man except 
his intelligence, to his feelings, to his emotions, his esthetic tempera- 
ment, his prudence, and even to his ‘‘will-to-believe.’’ And again he 
says ‘‘there is no direction in which humble, simple, sincere, and at the 
same time trustful, intrepid and even adventurous research can bring so 
rich a harvest as that of religion.’’ 


Personally, I believe that is true for the philosopher and scholar; 
I believe it is true for the students in ‘our Colleges, and with all my 
heart I believe it is true for the children in our elementary schools. If 
cnly we could drop the premature imposing of authority and tradition 
in the impersonal, lifeless, uninspiring and uninquiring way to which 
we have grown accustomed in the Scripture lesson, we might look 
forward to a veritable religious renaissance. I am sure it is this spirit 
of free inquiry and discussion which has made the Christian Union 
movement live and grow as it has done. I attended last week a meeting 
of our little College branch of the Christian Union which was begun 
and carried on without any suggestion or encouragement from those 
in authority. The students had invited a minister to address them. At the 
conclusion of his address they were induced to ask questions and state 
difficulties. They were troubled concerning the problem of evil and 
suffering, the truth of other religions, whether you can be a Christian 
“if you don’t believe in Christ or in God.’’ I could only feel glad they 
were able to express these difficulties, and also that they were not able 
to do so glibly or complacently. 


I am absolutely certain that a new spirit must be infused into our 
handling of religious teaching with this new generation of students and 
of children. In the first place, they demand it; and in the second 
place, it is the only way of going forward and attaining the position 
Henry Jones foreshadows when he says: ‘‘I believe that our spiritual 
knowledge and practice, both individual and social, is so crude and 
rudimentary that we cannot even imagine the splendour of the results 
which an inquiring religious faith can bring to man.”’ 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the importance of a good 
reference library for students’ use bearing on both the courses I have 
indicated, that on the Teaching of Scripture and the Religious Education 
of Children, and the more philosophical and critical course which I think 
every College should provide. 
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Canon Blofeld said that he found himself in agreement with much of Miss 
Morton’s paper. He proposed to speak from the general point of view and not 
from that of a particular kind of residential or denominational college, with 
definite arrangements in their trust deeds. But he wished his hearers to under- 
stand that he had no doubt whatever about the extraordinary value of the training 
at such colleges, the lectures in religious knowledge and the practice of worship. 
He asked them to consider the question, ‘‘What are we out for?’’ The efficiency 
of communities was bound up with the well-being of the members of those com- 
munities, and this well-being with their right attitude towards life, and this right 
attitude with the religious temper of each, and this religious temper with the 
religious temper of the teacher who taught them. That religious temper meant 
humility and childlikeness; but no one had a right to demand humility of itself. 
t must not stand by itself, but be associated with surrender and loyalty to a worthy 
cause—the playing of a game which was not their own, but which rather became 
their own. Things had moved rapidly since the Board of Education had withdrawn 
in fear from the regulations, the recommendation that religious training should 
form part of the curriculum of every training college. Now it was becoming 
generally realized that any religious training given must be genuine, whatever 
disagreement lay between the lines along which the work was done. And teachers 
must give religious education afterwards and when they were willing to do so. 
And if the teaching was to be genuine, there must be some real way of testing 
the teachers. The teaching given in college and school must be in keeping with 
the generally accepted truths of modern knowledge and with the Christian standard 
and Christian claim. Whatever was done for religion in the colleges, care must be 
taken to inspire the students with right motizes. It was time that they combined 
to fight against the motive of prudence in being a Christian. Christianity is not 
merely a plan of individual salvation; it means adventure and risk and enthusiasm 
in, and loyalty to, a great cause—the great cause of Christ and His Kingdom. Next, 
he would plead for the fullest encouragement being given to free discussion among 
students and between students and lecturers. This did not mean that everything 
was to be treated as an open question; but in the past there had been not only too 
much discouragement of thought, but an attitude which suggested that in the 
religious sphere freedom of thinking was anathema. The world would not topple 
over because young students in their sincerity spoke irresponsibly or said things 
outrageously unorthodox. The teacher or lecturer could so much more fruitfully be 
a guide and a friend and a fellow-thinker than a superior and mere instructor. They 
did not want the ‘‘merely docile’? for students and teachers, nor those who were 
continually feeling their spiritual pulses. The object was to get the students to have 
a certain attitude of mind—a religious temper—colouring all their hopes and ambitions 
and views of life. They must have a philosophy of the universe and a working solution 
of that philosophy as part of the individual himself. Therefore they could not leave 
out worship and places of worship and a definite practice of prayer. Teach a child 
or an adult to worship, and you have gone a long way towards teaching him to 
believe. So they looked to turn out teachers with a certain religious temper living a 
life endowed with a religious purpose, as far as possible in a religious atmosphere : 
and to attain that they must have regard to all three elements of religious personality 
—(a) the credal and critical, (b) the institutional, (c) the mystical. 


Miss Ashford (Reading) spoke, as a Roman Catholic, of the value of the stand- 
point in teaching of that communion; and also spoke of the religious societies among 
students in undenominational colleges, and of the good feeling between students of 
widely-differing outlooks. She testified to the ease with which young children inter- 


preted rightly Christian truths and dogmas to themselves, unclouded by the 
materialism of older people. 
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Principal Beck (Cheltenham) spoke of the hindrance to enthusiastic, live teaching 
arising from certain cast-iron religious syllabuses and of certain interpretations put 
upon them. This called forth a remark from the Chairman that this did not apply 
to every diocese or authority. 

Miss Haslam (Wood Green College) spoke of the indifference of certain students 
towards the whole question as one that did not matter, and of the appalling ignorance 
of others of the Bible and elementary truths. 

Mr. Welpton (Leeds) pleaded, in view of the variety of views as to what 
was essential and what was non-essential in the equipment, for teaching which should 
equip the students with some kind of insight into the deeper problems of life. He 
could see only one solution which might be acceptable to everybody, viz. that they 
should lead their pupils into a philosophical inquiry into the meaning of life without 
giving a definite bias in one direction or another. 

Principal Thomas (Chester) said that the ultimate aim was religious, and not 
Biblical, instruction—something to purify and make life splendid. He recognized the 
tremendous value of Biblical instruction, but wanted the Christian life to be communi- 
cated from person to person. Philosophical inquiry was likely to stop short of religion, 
through failing to take account of the Christian solution. 

Professor Archer (Bangor) argued against making a syllabus too strongly defined 
or too full of detail, and pleaded for the teacher’s freedom in choosing the ground to 
be covered, &c. 

Mr. F. J. R. Hendy (Oxford University) was unwilling that the Conference should 
end on a note of impotence. There were certain things upon which they could unite. 
Could not all agree at least in the importance of getting their students to see that, 
even apart from dogmas and creeds, the life of the spirit was a real necessity for the 
well-being of mankind? And could they not teach their students that the Bible, even 
if you take from it all that is usually called ‘‘the supernatural,’’ remained an unim- 
peachable record of the spiritual life of mankind in the world. There lay the real 
significance of the Bible. Many would, of course, go much further. There were 
many happy individuals who moved freely and happily within the limits of the faith 
and creeds of their fathers. But in undenominational colleges and University depart- 
ments who represented generally the unspiritual life of the world at large or who 
questioned the ultimate points upon which all religion must depend, with whom one 
must begin ab imztio, might not all at least unite on the two points he emphasized ? 

The discussion throughout the days and the general interest shown made it quite 
clear that the subject of the Religious Training of the Teacher is one to which the 
Association might well give close and speedy attention. 


AESTHETIC TRAINING. 
PROFESSOR CAMPAGNAC. 


In an often-quoted passage, St. Paul bids the Philippians think on 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report. 
We have learnt to consider his counsel addressed to ourselves. What 
does it imply? To think on these things we must be aware of them; 
they must come within the range of our feelings. And our feelings for 
them must be the right feelings; that is to say, we must approve them, 
delight in them, love them. 

St. Paul does not tell us what things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, of good report. He assumes that we know; he takes for granted 
a general agreement. But how is such an agreement reached? and is 
it general? is it universal? or are there exceptions? Are there persons. 
who, if things true, honest, just, pure, lovely, were set before them, 
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would have for them not feelings of approbation, delight and love, but 
feelings rather of dislike, or contempt; or who would be indifferent to 
them, wholly unaffected by them? Having eyes, would they still be 
unable to see; and having ears, unable to hear things for which St. Paul 
selects these adjectives? Would their vocabulary not contain these 
adjectives; or, if it contained them, would they be applied to quite 
different things—things which St. Paul would call untrue, disreputable, 
unjust, impure and of ill-report? 

I think we are inclined to say at once and without reflexion that 
upon what is morally good and bad all men have the same feelings. But 
if we delayed over these questions and gave ourselves time to reflect, 
I believe we should be bound to narrow our statement by many qualifica- 
tions. To begin with, we should have to admit that many things which 
we judge good, otners judge bad; and many things which we judge 
bad, others judge good. And then we should go on to admit that many 
things which we now judge good, we were once wholly unaware of, and 
that when we first became acquainted with them we entertained for them 
either the feeling of surprise and curiosity which we have for things new, 
or the feeling of alarm or even hatred which new things not seldom 
provoke. And similarly, we should probably grant that some things, 
which we now regard as bad, at one time we praised or at least toler- 
ated; and again, that other things, which we now call bad, simply did 
not exist for us at an earlier epoch. 

In other words, time has stretched the range of our experience, and 
changed the direction and quality of our judgments. If we ask what 
difference has been wrought for us and in us, we may safely say that 
both in the content or range of our experience, or of our acquaintance 
with things good and bad, and also in the judgments which we make 
upon things, we have come to be more and more like the other members 
of our family, our class, our people. Where they go, we go; and where 
they abide, we are usually content to stay. Now, I am not pretending 
that the society to which we belong is right in all its judgments, or that 
we, without exception, share and accept all those judgments. Nor, 
again, am I suggesting that our society itself makes no change, achieves 
no increase in the range of its experience, or never alters its judgments. 
I am concerned with another problem—-namely this—How is it that 
you and I and other persons, ordinary folk—or, if you will, extraordinary, 
some of us—come to adopt the general moral judgments which in fact 
we have in common? And the answer which springs to meet that 
question is that this result has been brought about mainly by the mild 
process of habituation. Certain things are ‘‘done,’’ other things are not 
‘‘done’’ in our family, or class, or people; and, without thinking about 
the matter, we come to believe that these things ought to be done, 
because they always are done, and these others ought not to be done, 
because they are never done, by our family, that is the best family; by 
our Class, that is the best class; by our people, that is the best people. 
The true, honest, just, pure, lovely things, the things of good report, 
are the things which our people do; and we are brought up to do them. 
And we seldom look further. 

But if for once we try to look further, we may ask why our people 
do these things and call them by these names; and again an answer, not 
profound, but suflicient for our immediate purpose, may be had—the 
doing of these things, conduct of the sort which is made up of these 
things, is necessary for the maintenance, as it was necessary for the 
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very establishment, of the society in which we live. Not to do these 
things, to do the opposite things, would destroy this society ; if our 
behaviour was not very much the same as the behaviour of our kinsmen 
we should quite literally and very quickly break up our happy homes. 
And it is well worth while to think on this fact, and in its light (a very 
prosaic light) to contemplate from time to time the things, those actions, 
which we call good and those others which we call bad. Such contem- 
plation may lead us, once and again, to alter our judgments—to cast out 
from the category of the good, something which has long had a place 
in it; and perhaps to draw into the group of things good, something 
which has not hitherto had a place in it, but rather in the group of 
things which we have been accustomed to call bad. We may be tempted 
or driven to make a comparison between good and bad things, or a still 
shrewder comparison between good things and other good things, and 
so slip or climb into a philosophicai inquiry about what is really good, 
and what really bad, about the nature or goodness or badness. We may, 
but probably we shall not; but we may reckon among our colleagues, 
Or even among our friends, persons who have a turn for such specula- 
tion, and we may ask them, and even if we do not ask them they are 
sure to tell us (philosophers are not all reticent) what they have seen. 
What they have seen is singularly like what we have felt; it is that 
good things, good conduct and behaviour, hold society together, enable 
it and its component parts to live, to move, to have their being in 
harmony or, as we simpler folks should say, comfortably or without 
friction. And if they claim that behind good things, and behind good 
conduct and behaviour, there is goodness itself, and above society as we 
are familiar with it an ideal society in which we wonder whether we 
should be quite at home, they will let us cherish a prejudice in favour 
of those expressions of goodness which we call good things done in a 
society which, if not (in any sense) ideal, is that in which we live. And 
we protest again that we want to live and let live; to live comfortably 
and without friction. 


Without friction; but there’s the rub. The truth is, we are not 
quite comfortable. It is discomfort felt by us which makes us change 
our practices; and it is discomfort caused by us which makes other 
people desire that we should change them. To be sure, being middle- 
aged, or at least grown-up, we now are good, and do good things; but 
we can remember that, though we were never, perhaps, children of 
wrath, we were not always children of convention. Once we were boys 
who were happier if our hands were dirty than if they were clean; once 
we were girls, happy in a riot of tangled hair; and we were told, not 
once or twice, but much oftener, that we must be good and wash our 
hands; or good, and comb and brush our hair; and now we repeat the 
admonition for our children or our pupils, and we are convinced that tf 
cleanliness and neatness are not the only good things, they are good 
things, and that good people are clean and neat. But why did our elders 
preach this lesson? It was because our dirtiness and our untidiness 
gave them discomfort; and we have learnt the lesson so well (by 
enforced habituation) that now we should be uncomfortable if we were 
other than what we are. And yet, though we have put aside and grown 
out of much of our youthful nonconformity, and become practising 
members of the established society, we are still not quite at ease. That 
society—so compact, so orderly, so trim—is yet not perfect ; we are not 
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at home, after all, either with it or with ourselves. As for our neigh- 
bours, good as we call them, and good as may be their actions, the 
things they do are not all of them pleasant to us; and to judge by 
signs which cannot be ignored or misunderstood, we are not always 
pleasant to them. It is not what they do, it is the way in which they 
do it, that troubles us; it is not what they say, it is their tone of voice ; 
it is not themselves, it is their clothes, their houses; and we may suspect 
that, if in charity they allow us goodness, they on their part are 
distressed at the modes and manners in which our goodness shows itself. 
And then we compromise: these matters about which we disagree with 
our neighbours are, we say, matters only of taste, and notoriously and 
proverbially there is no arguing about taste and tastes. And yes, to be 
sure, we must live and let live; and if we are bound to live in the large 
world with people whose tastes are not our tastes, we may within that 
ample region live at some little distance from them. 


This adjustment might serve our conciliatory purpose: we might 
arrange to live with other people, but not too much with them or too 
near; but a worse difficulty besets us. We cannot help living with 
ourselves and in our own houses, in which as like as not we shall find 
some of our relatives. And good as we may consider our relatives, even 
the closest, and our houses and our very selves, even here we may have 
trouble. A man may look at his natural face in a mirror and, by a 
merciful dispensation, quickly forget what manner of man he was; but 
there was time enough for him to be ill-pleased with what he saw. He 
may essay a word of well-meant advice or of consolation, or give direc- 
tions to a stranger for finding his way, and be ill-pleased with his own 
voice, his own manner. He may survey his well-appointed house, and 
wonder why it fails to satisfy him. A woman, I conjecture, may buy a 
good dress or a good hat, and not know how to wear either; or may 
choose colours which are good, but not good for her. And another may 
buy a gown of excellent material, and yet appear to us, intolerant and 
irresponsible spectators, ill-arrayed because the cut and the colour are 
not, in our judgment, good. Let us suppose that she thinks cut and 
colour as good as the quality of the material, are we to argue with her? 
Of course not: we leave her, unpardoned and unpardonable. Or shall 
we hope for some conversion, either suddenly effected or slowly 
wrought? If we hope, and are not disappointed, we shall say that her 
taste has changed; but we shall not say that now she is a good woman 
and formerly she was not. 


If we do not argue about matters of taste, it is because taste is a 
thing first of all of sheer and mere perception. It is feeling: we feel the 
sting of a nettle or the exquisite caress of a rose leaf; but a hippo- 
potamus could not feel the one or the other, with distress or with 
delight. We should not argue with a hippopotamus; but if a human 
being felt neither of these things or perceived no difference between 
them, we should note his want of perception even though we might say 
nothing about it. If a human being perceives no difference between a 
soft, clear voice and a hard, harsh voice, no more does an adder; 
but if we do not blame the adder, we at least regret what we take to be 
a defect in a man. But we do not argue with him—not yet, perhaps 
never—for all the claims nowadays made for adult education. And we do 
not argue with children or young persons about matters of taste. What 
we do, in regard to those matters of taste which touch us nearly, where 
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a violation of our own standard would cause us sharp pain, is to habi- 
tuate them by a steady coercion to those things which we think in good 
taste, believing with some confidence that they will come in time, not to 
think as we do, but to feel as we do because they have been made to 
act as if they felt what we feel. But we take this trouble only in instances 
where we are in danger of suffering, as I put it, sharp pain from the 
nonconformity, which of course is due to the insensibility, of these 
people. Where we dread only slight discomfort, we are disposed to give 
them more freedom. And we treat ourselves in much the same way: 
where we violently offend ourselves, we say ‘‘here is something wrong, 
which must be set right,’’ using words of what we call moral praise 
and blame; but discomfort less acute we learn to tolerate in ourselves ; 
we say that we must not be fussy or finicking ; we forget, because we 
try to forget what manner of men we are. 

And yet sometimes we are caught and held by the language of 
our own lips, or by words more august and yet not less familiar which 
all our lives have fallen upon our ears. ‘‘Taste and see that the Lord 
is good.’’ Here is a matter of taste, a thing to be perceived—not, in 
the first instance, to be made the subject of argument. But these very 
words indicate and prove that in the very constitution of our minds, 
in the substance and fabric of our nature, there is the innate, the 
inalienable disposition to identify the good and the beautiful. We may, 
if we are so directed or so inclined, give ourselves, either by way of 
a rare excursion into a strange field or in a life-long profession, to the 
study of Divinity: we may learn in subtle and profound discussions, 
to identify the good and the divine, and to support our conclusion by 
argument; but we should not attempt this unless there had come first, 
as a matter of feeling, of taste and sight (the liveliest and the most 
convincing and the most individual of sensations) the superb and un- 
questioning assertion that the goodness of ‘‘The Lord’’ is a thing to 
be known by tasting and seeing; and our learned inquiries will have 
been barren if at the end that first perception is not perception still, 
the acknowledged verdict of our own taste, our own sight, our own 
feeling. 

I have spoken of the discomfort which we suffer from other people 
and from ourselves. On many, on most, of the matters to which we 
commonly give moral praise or blame we are in general agreement 
with our neighbours, and what is not less important, with ourselves: 
and yet we are not entirely at our ease either with them or with 
ourselves. ‘‘Never mind,’’ we say to console ourselves,, ‘‘upon 
the important and necessary things we are at one; it is only 
upon matters of taste, upon question of feeling, that we differ.” 
We try, with poor success, but as much as we deserve, to live a 
double life, with two standards. With poor success; and we either 
perpetuate our discomfort and the discomfort of our neighbours, or 
escape discomfort, with them, not by schooling ourselves in a resolute 
simplicity, a whole-hearted and clear-minded honesty, but by falling, 
fast or slowly, into a barbarism made the more uncomfortable by our 
ill-regulated wealth of experience. 

Now it would be ridiculous to pretend that all things are of equal 
importance, either in themselves and judged by some absolute and 
impersonal standard (if such a standard we could conceive) or to our- 
selves and in our own judgment. But it would be equally ridiculous 
to pretend that a man can ride with comfort upon two or more horses. 
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As a feat for the circus it is very well; but then the circus is a little 
ring, and the world is not fenced round with a barrier of red plush. 
In the circus the horses are bound to keep pretty much together ; 
in the world, in real life, they may spread apart or go in different 
directions. And when we try to be satisfied by agreement with our neigh- 
bours or with ourselves upon the important matters, we run a risk, no 
we accept the certainty, that from time to time the unimportant matters 
may get out of hand, and run away; that we shall not be able either 
to straddle over the widening gap, or leap with smiling agility from one 
horse to another. Loth to be split, we make a choice. And then the 
perplexing question seizes us—which are the important things? It is 
important certainly that we should do no murder: is it equally important 
that we should be charitable? Is charity itself to become a habit, a part 
of the routine of important things? But is it equally important that 
we should be kind? It is important that we should be just: is it 
less important that we should be generous? If we grant that there 
is some fitness in the counsel ‘‘be just before you are generous,’’ can 
we not find among our friends more than a few with whom generosity 
has become as habitual, as much a law of life, as justice itself. The 
truth is that there is always being made a transference from the region 
of the less important (and more delightful) to the region of the more 
important (and habitual). There are people who cannot deal justly 
without also behaving generously; as indeed there are others who 
cannot ‘‘obey,’’ as they put it, the dictates of charity without striking 
a shaft of ice into the heart of a shrivelled and impoverished beneficiary. 
Shall we say of the former that it is only their justice that matters? Or 
shall we yield to our nature and proclaim that their justice is juster 
because of their magnanimity? Shall we say of the latter that they 
are “‘philanthropists,’’ and that they have done all and more than all 
that they were called upon to do? We may use such language; but 
we shall know in our hearts that the manner in which their gifts were 
bestowed robbed them of value; that there was no milk of human 
kindness in them. In such instances, we tend to identify matters of 
taste with matters of moral significance. When we speak of beautiful 
conduct we mean the conduct of a man who does good things and 
does them in a good manner: and we are loth to say that a man’s 
character is beautiful until we are quite sure that he may be reckoned 
on not only to do good things but to do them in that appropriate 
manner. The argument may be made clearer. We should speak of 
the inconsistency of a man who was strictly honest in private affairs 
but less than scrupulous in business; our complaint against him is that 
he is trying to be two men instead of being one man, or to divide his 
life into separate compartments, that of his private and that of his 
public affairs. He cannot succeed; and the two parts of his character, 
the two parts of his conduct, lying side by side in a broken life, do 
not match. But the man who does a good thing in an ugly way, is 
setting side by side two things which do not match. We are aware of 
oddity ; we hope that he will become aware of it. Are we to say that 
he will become aware of it when his moral sense is sharpened and made 
more sensitive? We might use both words, and both are words which 
go to show that we mean exactly what we should have meant if we 


had said that he will become aware of it when his esthetic judgment 
is moralized. 
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We do no murder; but our rude forefathers did murder, and did it 
often. Why? It is because they were so rude. When they became more 
sensitive, they felt that it was a nasty thing to do; they did not like 
doing it any more than their neighbours liked having it done: it went 
against the grain for them—the practice, even the occasional practice, 
of murder, they found, hurt them, not less than their victims ; in a sense 
they were themselves their own victims; it was human society itself (in 
which they must live) that they were making horribly insecure and 
uncomfortable. They came to hate murder. To be sure, they came to 
this sentiment by degrees. A commandment which now expresses the 
lowest common measure of social propriety was once, we may imagine, 
imposed by some one person or a small group of persons who were in 
advance of their fellows both in intelligence and in power. Sucha person 
or such persons, pioneers in morality and taste, and disliking murder, 
forbad their fellows to practise it. Yet we may believe that they were 
unwilling to go too far; they had no wish to be purists; they permitted 
the murder of foreigners, and boggled only at the killing of neighbours. 
The reservation, enforced by power and authority, was in due time 
accepted as a convention by the majority who discovered that convention 
is convenient. But presently the pioneers themselves moved on and 
asked the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbour?’’ They asked it and found 
an answer, which again they imposed upon their slower contemporaries, 
who learnt to accept that also. Nowadays we have a genuine distaste, 
which we yet overcome upon occasions, for killing even persons who are 
not our neighbours; and at last, who knows? we may answer and 
silence the question in the strong affirmation that all men are our 
neighbours. The practice of living and letting live will not be the less 
moral because it has become our habit: our morality will not be the 
less firmly established because we have learnt to like living in such a 
fashion as to suffer or even help other men to live as partners with us 
in a common world. 

We shall not justly be accused of making mock of morality when 
we say that moral questions are questions of taste, if we add at once that 
zesthetic judgments are moral declarations. When we speak of good 
taste and of bad taste, we proclaim our belief that there is a standard of 
taste, and that conformity with the standard may be fitly called good, 
and divergence from it bad. Indeed, our readiness to appeal to the 
standard and to abide by it comes from our conviction that it is a moral 
standard. This is not to say that the purpose of a work of art, still less 
to pretend that the significance of some form of natural beauty, is the 
preaching of any definite and particular moral duty: the purpose of the 
one and the significance of the other lie in the fact that each of them by 
perfectly interpreting or revealing to us some one part of the world, sets 
it in relation to the whole world and all its parts. Morality is a harmony 
of right relationships. But so is beauty; and art is the name for all 
those efforts of the creative imagination by which men try to discover or 
to establish such relationships. Not all the right relationships in which 
we might stand to the world shall we quickly discover or create; we 
shall not quickly enter into our heritage and take possession of the 
world which awaits our own development; but we must accept and 
acclaim the unification of two spheres, improperly divided, if we are to 
have vividness in the one and vigour in the other. 

‘Divide et impera’’ is a maxim very treacherous to those who use 
it. Let us grant that the world is too big a place for us to live in; 
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grant that we must make our home in but a very small part of the big 
world: let us grant that we must divide our houses into several apart- 
ments, each designed for some special use, and grant again that we 
must not scatter our energies, but must do one thing, or at any rate 
only one thing at a time. Let us heartily accept all these doctrines, if 
we but perceive that any one thing that we do is to be done in a world 
which is itself a unit, embracing in its immeasurable magnitude our 
selves, our habitations and the several rooms into which for convenience 
we divide them. 

These considerations came back to my mind when I attempted to 
obey the behest of some of my colleagues to write some notes on the 
esthetic training of students. I confess that I was at a loss to know 
what was meant by the title proposed to me; and I have given it an 
interpretation which I know may be censured for its want of scientific 
precision, but which suits my own purpose. By esthetic training I 
mean the training of the feelings. Or if this account is intolerably loose, 
I shall say that I mean training in the perception and enjoyment of 
beauty ; in the recognition and hatred of ugliness. If I profess my faith 
that such training is necessary, and that it may be given with special 
advantage in certain departments of life to which our students have too 
long been permitted to be strangers, I must also say that whatever good 
things may be achieved in these departments will be the less good if 
they are sought only in these departments. Something is being done, 
I am aware, in two regions—in music and in what is called art (both 
names being used in a restricted sense)—to cultivate in students in 
Universities and colleges, and also happily in the younger pupils of our 
schools, an appreciation of beauty. They are allowed, they are encour- 
aged, they are even constrained, to listen to music (to what we think 
good music) and to look at pictures (at what we think good pictures). 
We expect that they will get a taste for these things, and that their 
taste will be improved as they become more and more familiar with good 
music and good pictures. We are right in expecting this, and there is 
evidence already that our hope was well-founded. But it is worth while 
to note at once that by good music and good pictures we mean music 
and pictures which we like to hear and to see, even if our own enjoyment 
is less than rapturous; and that we confirm ourselves in our choice of the 
music or the pictures which we offer to our pupils by the judgment of 
‘‘authorities’’—of people, that is to say, who are supposed to have 
knowledge in these matters. 

It may well be that our own taste is improved by listening and 
looking with our pupils. We also may bow to authority, and perhaps 
with more deference than our pupils show. To many of them the oppor- 
tunities provided are welcome; but for all of them, welcome or not (for 
we must not flatter ourselves that all our pupils rejoice immediately in 
what we offer them with large and generous hands), these opportunities 
make additions to the time-tables. Our students, whose mild manners 
may screen the fire of rebellious hearts, do not in our hearing complain 
that life is ‘‘one damned thing after another” ; but I suspect them of 
murmuring that life is one. improving thing after another. Being 
improved is often, and for many people, a distressing operation to 
undergo. Yet it is not the ‘‘ improving’ ’ quality of these opportunities, 
of listening to music and gazing at pictures, that chiefly stirs resentment 
in our pupils; nor have they, most of them, any strong dislike for music 
(even good music) or for pictures (even good pictures). No; what they 
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cannot bear is the discovery, which we force them to make, that their 
lives, already parcelled out for so many other improving processes, are 
to be divided yet again, or that an encroachment is to be made upon 
some of that little leisure in which they have delighted to be let alone, 
safe from our well-meant invasion. 

It is our irrepressible beneficence which makes us forget the senti- 
ments of the beneficiaries. They want to spend their days, not to hoard 
their hours, or to invest their minutes in banks of improvement which 
we, niggardly of time because we have so little left of our own, control 
and manage. Though they cannot put their craving or their necessity 
into words, they long, they need, to see life steadily and to see it whole: 
they do not wish, they cannot endure, to see it mapped out into nicely- 
arranged provinces. Let me not be misunderstood: I am_ whole- 
heartedly in favour of letting, or even making, students and children 
hear music and look at pictures. But I believe that we must have a 
care. For let us look at what we have done already. We have been 
working very hard to build up-—(that is our trite metaphor)—to build up 
‘“‘character’’ in our students: we have worked not less hard to equip 
them in a number of specialized departments with knowledge. Are we 
able to assure ourselves that the knowledge which they have got has 
entered into and become part of their character: or that their ‘‘charac- 
ter’’ has helped them to acquire or, what is more important still, to 
govern and use their knowledge? We should be bold to make these 
claims: let us be bold, for the moment, and make them: let us indulge 
our pride and, with wondering and happy eyes, behold our pupils law- 
abiding and learned persons. But what if they should keep the law and 
break our hearts? What if they should be learned and unlovely, stiff, 
gauche and inconsiderate? 

Of the attainments of the younger generation various estimates 
may be fairly made by different judges. For my own part, I am often 
astounded by the variety and the inconsequence of their knowledge; and 
I wonder whether and how much they are the better for it all. I hope 
I shall not be held guilty of disparaging their knowledge, or of under- 
valuing knowledge itself; but I am not afraid to say that the root of 
knowledge is feeling, and that the flower of knowledge is feeling once 
more—a flower which delicately hides the seeds of life. Raw sensation 
is to be worked into knowledge; but knowledge before it becomes power 
must pass once more into sensation, not raw, indeed, but refined. 
Unluckily, some part at any rate of the knowledge of our students 
spring's not from sensation, not from looking at the world with their own 
eyes and tasting its savours with their own lips, but by an unnatural 
birth from text-books; and it passes not into a refinement of character, 
of disposition, of manner and of life; but into the market, where it 1s 
offered to the highest bidder. Or, if 1 may use another figure, I should 
be tempted to say that the knowledge which they so meritoriously 
acquire is not absorbed: it is not digested; you can see that they are 
conscious of it. Now we may forgive them, if they are conscious of it 
while and because it is new; but we do not desire that it should remain 
new and conspicuous. Scholarship is a temper of the mind, a habit of 
thinking, a way of feeling—-not a bundle of new acquisitions: erudition 
is a burden proudly, but seldom easily, carried: and then, it is something 
less than erudition which people carry at one and twenty. And the 
‘character’? which we have striven to build up may rear itself, solitary 
and self-conscious, out of relation to their attainments in knowledge. 
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Before we condemn our pupils, we must see whether we ourselves 
are free from blame. Have we not ourselves separa‘ed the intellectual 
from the moral parts of our teaching; have we not, indeed, subdivided 
each of these parts into sections, literally cut off one from another? 
Have we not cloven science and arts apart? Do we any longer associate 
religion and sound learning? Do we speak now, as men have spoken in 
earlier days, of piety and letters, as if they belonged to each other? 
Have we not even divided morality from convention? 

If we can confront these questions without a guilty blush, then we 
are entitled to find fault with our students, or, if not to find fault with 
them, to bewail their degeneracy. But if we cannot look upon ourselves 
as quite free from blame and responsibility, we must pause before we 
ask our victims, perplexed already by the unrelated claims of character 
and of intellect, to pay homage to a third despot, named A#sthetic. 

Am I arguing against the inclusion of ‘‘Art’’ or ‘‘Music’’ among 
the influences which are to mould and fashion the young? On the 
contrary, I am concerned that they should be brought to their highest 
power; but this they cannot reach unless their range is made as wide 
as life itself. 

It would be idle to pretend that the word esthetic is the one and 
only word to describe the ends of education or the purposes of life. But 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that any of these ends or purposes can 
be truly fulfilled if beauty is not sought, recognized and achieved. If 
zsthetic training is to have its best effect, it must be related, it must 
be made one, with every other form and mode of training. 

If we could persuade ourselves that a good thing cannot be done in 
a bad manner, that it is so much the less good for the badness of the 
manner, we should lift manners on to the plane of art without making 
them unnatural; and I believe we should provide our students with a 
training truly esthetic because truly moral. If we could persuade our- 
selves that an ugly thing is a bad thing, our judgments would be at once 
more penetrating and our patience more catholic. If we could persuade 
ourselves that inexactitude is an offence at once against morality and 
against beauty, we should quicken the scientific spirit and give it both a 
stimulus and a standard. If we could persuade ourselves that nothing is 
beautiful which does not efficiently serve its purpose, and in a workman- 
like way contribute to the general well-being, we should broaden and 
deepen the foundations of our esthetic criticism. 

Education is sometimes said to be a preparation for life; but the 
preparation is made in the process of living. What is the world in 
which we live? Is it a world of good books and good pictures and good 
music, and moral doctrines? Do we live among these things? Perhaps; 
yet they are often disguised, and it is not among these things only that 
we live. We live among tables and chairs and in rooms and houses, and 
we wear clothes, and we talk and we listen. The effect of these elements 
in our environments is continuous and cumulative; but we give, unless 
I am mistaken, far less thought to the selection of our tables and chairs, 
to their pattern and workmanship; far less thought to our rooms and 
houses, to their colour and proportions; far less to our talking and 
listening, to the propriety and sweetness of conversation, to its fullness 
and freshness and felicity, than we give to those subjects in which we 
offer formal instruction. A very great part of our formal instruction will 
be soon forgotten ; the effect of these other things is perpetually wrought 
and permanently remains. 
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One of the purposes of our deliberate and formal instruction is to 
give ourselves and our pupils a canon of criticism by which to judge and 
measure the world and its works. For the world and for most of its 
works we cannot pretend or boast to be directly responsible, but for 
some part of it and for some of its works—for some part of the environ- 
ment of ourselves and our pupils—-we are responsible. What if they 
find that we are inconsistent ; that we preach esthetic doctrines and give 
them good music (sometimes) and good pictures (sometimes), but leave 
them unprotected from the sordid influences of a hundred things which 
we might either mend or end? 

Look at them as they go to the Music Room—1t is along a corridor 
decorated with a green dado and a pink frieze, set below and above a 
wall space of magenta; the room, when they reach it, is gaunt and chill ; 
and furnished with chairs in which, it is true, they may sit, but not with 
pleasure, because, being ill-designed, they are also uncomfortable. 
Look at them as they survey a picture, brought out for the occasion, 
and set, perhaps awry, in a room still flagrant with maps, and all in a 
litter with ‘‘apparatus.’’ Consider the buildings in which their character 
is being so laboriously built; are they fit habitations for the human 
spirit? Simple, decent, honourably conceived, nobly planned, perfectly 
kept—are they? Consider the books which they use, which they hold ir 
their hands and scan with their eyes; the binding, the print, the arrange. 
ment of the print upon the paper, the paper itself. Consider the tables 
at which they write, the desks, the lockers, which they use; consider 
the doors through which they pass, the door-handles which they turn, 
the fittings for electric or other light. 

Esthetic training is in process all day long and every day; every 
day and all day long our students are being made familiar with a 
hundred, a thousand, expressions of taste. The question is—Are they 
the apt expressions of good taste, or are they the careless exhibitions of 
untutored taste, or are they the deliberately chosen forms of bad taste? 

Let us, by all means, set apart special places and special hours for 
listening to music, for looking at pictures: something will have been 
gained if our students find, soon or late, a genuine pleasure in either or 
both of these modes in which the human spirit has expressed itself; but 
if they look for esthetic pleasure only in these places and these hours, 
their judgment will rest on a narrow foundation, and their taste, though 
genuine, indeed, will be less than generous. Something will have been 
gained if they look broadly in the world for the sources of zsthetic 
delight (which they will find, it is true, hemmed in, or perhaps infected, 
by sources of distress) ; but they will not discover the deepest sources of 
esthetic delight unless they probe and dig down to a depth where moral, 
intellectual, and esthetic values have a common origin and a perennial 
spring in the unity of a catholic nature. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHING AS A SOCIAL SERVICE. 
By H. BOMPAS SMITH. 


Tue title which has been given us is open to several interpretations. 
I shall take it as meaning the training of students for teaching as a 
form of social service. It is a commonplace that education aims, among 
other things, at the improvement of our national life. All good or even 
decent teachers render some service to the nation. But this particular 
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aspect of education is, in our practice as teachers, often taken for 
granted. We are occupied with our boys and girls as individuals rather 
than as members of the nation, and we are too busy with the daily round 
to spare much thought for the wider social meaning of our work. I 
believe that such concentration on the individual and the moment is, 
speaking generally, a healthy sign, and that we may be content to leave 
it to writers on education, platitudinous politicians, and distinguished 
visitors on speech-days to emphasize the obligation under which we place 
a thankless nation. But while I hold that the social aim of education 
should be for most teachers at most times merely a motive in the back- 
ground of their minds, I hold also that there are occasions on which we 
should all set it consciously before us, and that for some teachers it 
should be a central interest in their work. It is of this special class of 
teachers that I shall mainly speak, though in conclusion I shall have a 
word to say about the social training of those whose main interests lie 
elsewhere. 

The characteristic of the class of teachers with whom we are 
specially concerned is not that they take less interest in their individual 
boys and girls, but that they think of these boys and girls as members 
of a definite social group, and deliberately take account of the group’s 
peculiarities and needs. In doing so they are led to think of the 
position of that group in the life of the community as a whole. Their 
attitude thus becomes more like that of the social reformer. They do 
not cease to be teachers, but through their teaching they more or less 
consciously aim at promoting the welfare, first of the group with which 
they are specially concerned, and secondly of the nation as the larger 
unit in which each group ought to play its proper part. We know that 
many of our best students are inclined to look at their work from this 
point of view. They feel the influence of that current of thought and 
effort, so characteristic of our time, which strives to put to the best use 
those social forces and influences of which we are beginning to realize 
the significance. 

We shall agree that such students deserve the fullest help we can 
give them. They feel themselves called to enter upon a task with great 
potentialities of usefulness, but also of great difficulty. They are the 
pioneers in a development of education from which I feel sure we may 
expect great things. Most of us feel that the help we can give will be 
at best inadequate; but one thing we can try to do. We must beware 
of clouding the visions that they see; but we may try to make those 
visions more definite and practical by helping them to gain some first- 
hand knowledge of the lives of those they wish to teach, and by helping 
them to give a concrete form to the ideals by which they are inspired. 
In order to do this we must ourselves be clear as to the aims which 
social education should endeavour to attain. It is to this point therefore 
that I would first direct your thoughts. 

My business in this short paper is to introduce, not to discuss, my 
subject, and I shall accordingly not attempt even an outline of the 
various aims which ought to be considered. I shall only attempt to 
illustrate the nature of those aims by taking one of them as an example, 
and saying something about its bearing upon the work of a particular 
class of students, namely those who hope to teach in Day Continuation 
or similar schools. If I am at all successful, it will, I think, be clear 
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that the same general point of view may be suggested to other classes 
of students, such as those preparing for work in Nursery Schools or in 
schools in our slum areas, and that it throws light upon other specific 
aims which we cannot here discuss. 

The aim I propose to take is that of enabling all groups in the 
community to enjoy their share in what Mr. Graham Wallas calls our 
social heritage. In order to achieve this aim we must on the one hand 
help the less-fortunate members and groups in the community to gain 
their proper part in the heritage as we have it, and on the other hand 
we must enlarge that heritage so that it may meet the needs of all. For 
brevity’s sake we will here think only of that part of our social heritage 
which consists in the fund of knowledge, of ethical attainment and of 
created or appreciated beauty, of habits of thought and feeling and 
behaviour, of custom and outlook on the world, which are summed up 
in the term national culture. Culture in this sense is not the esoteric 
prerogative of the few. It is the shape taken by our Spiritual interests 
under the manifold influences of our common life. Its value lies less in 
the knowledge or external demeanour it enables us to gain, than in the 
inspiration which comes to us from the thoughts and purposes and 
efforts of the leaders of our race. It is the spirit and common tradition 
of the nation which binds us in a fellowship of conquest or endeavour, 
just as in a narrower sphere the football team or the army is inspired 
by a common spirit which carries it to victory. But such culture to be 
effective must be shared by all the nation’s members. It is true that 
different individuals and different groups will share it in different ways. 
Still, the broad outlines of the culture and its animating spirit must be 
common to the whole nation. It follows that the national culture must 
be wide enough and deep enough to satisfy the spiritual needs of all, 
however diverse their condition. When, however, we look around us 
we find a culture which is essentially that of the so-called educated 
classes; roughly speaking, of brain-workers, or their descendants with 
a certain amount of money. There existed, indeed, in earlier times a 
more democratic type of culture of which we still see traces in rural life. 
But the great body of manual workers in our towns are left too much 
Outside the pale. The Industrial Revolution cut them off from their 
traditional culture, while the culture of the brain-workers is for them 
both difficult of attainment and unsatisfying when they gain it. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the disastrous results of this lack of breadth 
and unity in the culture of our day. It is one of the root-causes of our 
social troubles and unrest as well as of the low level of so many lives. 
But in any case we shall agree that we are faced by the double problem 
of how to widen our culture and how to make it available for all. I 
will allow myself two quotations from Mr. Dover Wilson’s stimulating 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Humanism in the Continuation School,’’’ which is doubtless 
known to many here. ‘‘It is not technical instruction we stand in need 
of,’’ he says, ‘‘so much as an informed humanism, which welcomes and 
understands the results of technical achievement, faces them boldly, and 
declares that the works of man’s hand, even in these grimy days, 
deserve the blessing which, up to the advent of industrialism, poetry, 
art and culture have always rejoiced to bestow upon them. For the first 
time in history a fatal schism has arisen between culture and the crafts, 
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with the result that modern culture tends to be trivial, esoteric, dilettante, 
while the crafts, from which poet and artist turn away in disgust, are 
left mean, ugly and formless.’’ 

And again: ‘‘The paramount need of modern civilization is to make 
work at once significant and joyous, and until that is accomplished we 
shall remain as we are at present, a society wonderful in scientific 
achievement, but spiritually barbaric and socially anarchic; in short, 
a civilization without culture, since culture implies not merely taste and 
beauty, but also political stability.’”’ He bids the teacher write up over 
the door of his classroom: ‘‘Nihil humani a me alienum puto.’’ And 
if the students ask what the words mean, let him reply: ‘‘They mean 
that we must try to make poetry out of spinning mules.’’ 

I suggest then that one of the aims we may set before our students 
is that of helping to deepen and widen the foundations of our present 
one-sided culture, through their attempts to inspire the young manual 
workers with the true spirit of national culture in this wider form. 

This, you may Say, is a tolerably large order, and I agree that the 
task will take many generations to accomplish. But we may remember 
the poet’s words about shooting higher if we aim the moon than if 
we aim the tree. I shall therefore go on to outline very briefly the way 
in which we may help our students to prepare themselves for their great 
work. In the first place we must, I hold, give them opportunities of 
sharing as far as may be the life of the boys or girls they mean to 
teach. I do not mean that they should necessarily work side by side 
with them in the factory or the workshop, though some of our men at 
Manchester have done so with great advantage. I mean rather that 
in some way the students should come into close personal contact with 
the boys or girls themselves. It is not merely a question of standing 
over against the boys and girls, observing their ways and learning about 
the conditions of their lives. Above all it has nothing to do with the 
attitude of the superior person, or even with Matthew Arnold’s war 
against the Philistines. It is a question of becoming one with the boys 
and girls, sharing, for the time, their thoughts and feelings and hopes 
and fears. Thus at Manchester we make much of club work, of games 
and acting, as well as of teaching or learning with individuals or small 
groups in an atmosphere of healthy human fellowship. 

I cannot go into details, but the point of view appears to 
me important. Culture can never come wholly from without. 
It must be the development of interests and standards already 
in the minds of the boys and girls themselves. Our students must not 
go with the gift of culture in their hands, much less as schoolmasters to 
teach the law. They must go recognizing that the root of the matter is 
already there, albeit in an imperfect form, and must try to help that 
root to grow. I need not pause to remind you how often in the past 
enthusiastic teachers and educational reformers have sinned against this 
principle, like the authors of our system of elementary education. 

In the second place we must help our students not only themselves 
to feel the inspiration of real culture, but also to understand the 
principles which underlie it. Such understanding is essential if they 
are intelligently to attempt the task of so modifying the culture they 
have themselves received, as to bring it within the reach of their boys 
and girls. They should, for instance, have some insight into the social 
and economic conditions which have been largely responsible for the 
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present situation. Even more important is it that they should be helped 
to form the habit of thinking philosophically about this and cognate 
subjects. They will need as much as other students that introduction 
to philosophy which I regard as one of the gifts which all training 
colleges should offer. They will need, that is, something like a coherent 
outlook upon life which will develop and tend to satisfy their spiritual 
interests. But in their case greater emphasis may well be laid upon the 
philosophy of society than is appropriate in the case of other students. 

Thirdly, we must help them to become efficient teachers. I have no 
sympathy with a course of training which neglects the careful 
preparation for the actual job. And in the case of the students we are 
considering, such preparation is all the more important because they 
will have to some extent to devise new methods to meet the special 
conditions under which their teaching will be done. They will therefore 
need a great deal of practice not only in formal teaching, but also in 
club work of various kinds. 

So far we have been speaking of the training of the particular class 
of students who wish to prepare themselves specially for teaching as a 
form of social service. But social training, in the sense in which we are 
here considering it, ought to form a part, even though a subordinate 
part, of the training of all students. We must help our students to 
become the prophets of a wider culture not only for the sake of those 
. whom our present culture has largely failed to reach, but also for the 
sake of those whose natural heritage it is. For by tending to be 
exclusive our present culture tends also to become shallow and one-sided, 
and this latter tendency is only too evident in our schools. Thus in some 
types of schools we find an exaggerated value attached to intellectual 
knowledge, and in others to the external characteristics of good form. 
Whether our students are going to teach at Eton or in some obscure 
country school, they will be all the better for a living realization of the 
defects as well as of the greatness of our present culture. They should 
also have some acquaintance with the special characteristics of the class 
to which their boys and girls belong, and the attitude of mind which will 
lead them to use these characteristics as one of the foundations of the 
culture which they try to spread. For these and other reasons some 
amount of social training is desirable for all. 

My introduction to the subject must now close. I have tried to 
illustrate one point of view from which the subject may be approached, 
and must leave others to fill in the picture. I shall end by mentioning 
one philosophical principle which I believe to be fundamental. Those 
of us who are most interested in the social aspect of education are 
specially bound to remember that society, its activities and its progress, 
are means to a more ultimate end. If we can help our students to realize 
this fact we shall have set their feet in the right path. We cannot too 
often remind ourselves and them that, in the words of Dr. Bosanquet, 
“Social life presupposes a guide and criterion beyond its current activi- 
ties.’ ‘‘No training in group-life,’’ he continues, ‘‘will dispense with a 
direction of the social mind to the positive values which are not 
diminished by sharing; to beauty—that is, to truth—and to religion. 
Aristotle was surely right when he made religion the ultimate aim and 
quintessence of civic life ; and it is only devotion to these supreme values 
that can guide desire aright, and keep patriotism clean and sweet. 
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[This paper, the abstract of which is given below, will appear in full in the 
forthcoming issue of the ‘‘Journal of Education.’’] 


On Thursday morning Professor C. W. Valentine, of Birmingham University, opened 
the discussion with a paper on ‘‘Experimental Investigation in Education.’’ After 
uttering a protest against uncritical acceptance of results, Professor Valentine 
remarked upon the steady advance which experimental investigation has made in this 
country within recent years. He indicated the three broad types under which such 
investigations may be classified. The first includes cases where new methods cf 
teaching are put to the test in actual school practice, e.g. the application of the 
Dalton plan, the Montessori method, the direct method of teaching foreign languages. 
The chief defect which limits the general application of the results of such experi- 
ments lies in the fact that a selective factor in respect of teacher and taught frequently 
operates, in some cases favourably, in others adversely. 

In a second group are statistical inquiries—e.g. investigations as to norms, the 
application of tests of intelligence or fatigue. Many inquiries of this type demand 
expert skill on the part of the experimenter, whilst others are notable for their 
simplicity. They frequently afford the teacher interesting sidelights on the mind of 
the child which do not emerge so readily in the ordinary routine of school work. 
Not the least striking result of such investigations is the evidence one gets of varia- 
tions in all types of mental activity existing in even a supposedly homogeneous group 
of pupils. This guards against a too facile generalization as to an imagined 
“average pupil.”’ 

A third category includes psychological experiments carried out in classroom or 
laboratory, but usually dissociated from class conditions. These experiments come 
nearest to scientific experiments in the strict sense, especially when accompanied by 
‘‘control’’ experiments which enable us to eliminate, as far as may be, the effects due 
to factors other than those which are the subject of experiment. Even when they 
leave us in’ a state of uncertainty their results are not without value in shaking a- 
too confident dogmatism. Often they establish beyond doubt the falsity of conclusions 
which before had been declared to be ‘‘obvious.”’ 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 

THE first meeting of the Principles of Teaching Section of the T.C.A. was held in 
the Powys Hall (University College, Bangor), on Tuesday, April 4th, at 5.30 p.m., 
when Professor Valentine (Birmingham University) opened a discussion on the 
‘Bearing of Educational Theory on Practice and the Relation between the Training 
College and the Demonstration School.’’ In his opening remarks he pointed out 
that the British people are noted for their practicality on the one hand and their 
indifference to ideas and theories on the other. ‘‘They prefer,’’ he said, ‘‘compromise 
to the logical carrying out of one doctrine or principle,’’ 
of strength and success, because human affairs are so complex that in every important 
problem there are several, and often many, principles which ought to be borne in mind. 
The practical man realizes that the theorist often states a principle which, if carried to 
its logical issue, would lead to absurdity, and so compromises. 

The teacher who scorns theory often has his own principles and ‘‘theories.”’ 
‘‘What he really scorns is other people’s theory and principles’?; and Professor 
Valentine emphasized the importance of not forcing upon any teacher methods and 
principles to which he is opposed. The teacher should, as far as possible, willingly 
and freely adopt them; for no teacher will be successful if he or she adopts methods 
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not understood, or which are thought mistaken. ‘‘Even if he tries to make a success 
of them, subconscious influences, at least, will hinder.’’ Again, if the teacher does 
not appreciate the reasons for the methods and its aims, it is unlikely that he will 
really understand the application of the method. But the practical man should be 
willing to consider the practical experience of others. Insistence upon the necessity 
ot forming one’s own judgment is a very different thing from the closing of one’s 
mind to suggestions from without and the refusal to study the methods of other 
teachers and the findings of investigators. 

He may go further, and say he has no theory of his own, but is merely practical. 
All that can be said of such a man is that he has not taken the trouble to think out 
the principles underlying his teaching methods or educational ideas. The teacher 
cannot escape from educational theory. 

Dr. Valentine would put the following questions to the teacher who says that 
he has nothing to do with it. ‘‘Do you ever think about your work, its value, its 
purpose; do you never compare your methods with others and consider why yours 
are better? If so, you are beginning to theorize.” 

The result of this theorizing should be worked up into a consistent system 
of knowledge—a science of education. 

Further, even if a teacher does not theorize in this elementary way, he does not 
escape theory. He is carrying out the orders of others who have theorized; he is 
working a theory based upon theory of some kind. Wherever there is practice 
there is theory implied, and if it is bad theory it can only be driven out by being first 
brought to light and formulated clearly. It is surprising how often theory is seen 
to be bad when clearly formulated. 

Present-day systems of education are highly complex structures resulting from 
many influences, especially the customs and traditions of the past, and here the 
history of education helps us; for an educational custom may be shown to be simply 
a survival of a practice which once served a very definite purpose, which has ceased 
to exist (the former necessity for every scholar to learn Latin because all learned 
- books were written in that language). 

Other influences are the ideas and theories of present-day statesmen, officials and 
leaders of education controlling our national systems—educational theory and practice 
being often modified to suit conveniences of administration. 

It is important that the teacher should help to contribute to educational theory 
and guide the lines on which it develops, instead of following lines laid down, because 
he is in constant contact with facts. He is a safe check on the pure theorist. 

Of course, the teacher cannot build up educational science alone; it is far too 
complex ; it requires the expert psychologist, the educational scientist who will collect 
and correlate all the facts and experimental data available; and also the educational 
philosopher, who will set forth clearly the fundamental aims and purposes of education 
and their relation to the aims and purposes of life itself. 

To the average teacher, one of the main values of the study of education as a 
science is the added interest it brings in the rather humdrum routine work of the 
school. To know what others have tried to do, their successes and their failures, and 
especially to go into the reasons for these, is to put our own work into a new light, to 
inspire us to renewed effort. 

A mere description of a new method (as e.g. Madame Montessori’s work in 
Italy) is not sufficient. It only leads, and has led, to futile imitation under quite 
different circumstances and with different children. But an intelligent and critical 
understanding of her underlying theory—for example, the importance of the self- 
activity of the child—may lead and has led to adaptations of the principle even to 
children twice as old as those she taught, with a great improvement in actual method. 

In this interplay of theory and practice it is admitted fully that practice is the 
final test. The ultimate question is, *‘Does this theory work?’’ But any new 
suggestion and experiment must be given a thoroughly fair trial. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Valentine put forward some reasons why educational theory 
has been in ill-repute. (1) Inherent conservatism. The majority are put off because 
a small section receive new ideas uncritically, exaggerate their value, disappointment 
ensuing, and reaction sets in. 

(2) Some writers and teachers of educational theory and practice have had no 
experience as teachers, with the result that their theory is in the clouds. 

(3) Every educated person thinks he can theorize in education. Huxley, Heckel, 
Froude, and Ruskin have written on education, though (in the words of Dr. Keatinge), 
“Huxley would not have lectured on Gregorian music, Haeckel would not consider 
himself seriously as an art critic, Ruskin wrote no treatise on mathematics.”’ 

No matter how limited a man’s experience may be outside his own particular 
line of work, if he has achieved sufficient distinction in life, or if only he possesses a 
pretty literary style, he may talk and write about education ex cathedra, and be 
taken as seriously by others as he takes himself. 

Mr. Ward, His Majesty’s Chief Inspector for Training Colleges, opened the 
discussion on ‘‘Demonstration Schools.’ He said no one had been able to give him 
any satisfactory definition of a Demonstration School. He considered that among the 
many different so-called demonstration schools he had visited, there were two main 
types—(1) The ordinary elementary school, run on good modern lines, where students 
could observe good methods and do some practice. (2) The experimental school, where 
students can see carried out the methods especially advocated in the College. He said 
there was little chance of this second type becoming more numerous, as L.E.A.s 
were not likely to finance or help to finance a school over which they had no control. 

Mr. Ward thought that to use these demonstration schools for school practice 
seemed to cast too heavy a burder upon them. It was far preferable to see the 
ordinary schools in good working order. 

Professor Bompas Smith gave an interesting account of the Fielden School at 
Manchester, which, after many vicissitudes, had become a day continuation school. 
He mentioned parenthetically that a University was not regarded as a competent 
body to conduct a Continuation School, so they had been unable to obtain a grant. 
However, it had an independent position, and was run with the idea of providing the 
best possible education for children attending. Its greatest value lay in the enthusiasm 
of the scholars for their work—a fact which seemed to come as a revelation to many 
students who visited it. 

He went on to say that University Departments should cease to be a kind of 
independent entity apart from schools. It was this segregation from the schools 
in which the students practised which had made them out of touch with actual facts. 
Theory became divorced from practice. 

He said he did not want the experimental type of school referred to by Mr. Ward. 
According to his view, all teaching is experimental—the attempt ‘‘to do one’s job 
better.”’ Just as astronomers built up the science of astronomy by observational 
methods, so educational theory should be learnt from observation and not from 
experiment, and an educational science built up. It was infinitely more dreadful to 
damage a child’s mind than to cut off his leg; and the latter we regard with horror. 

Professor Welpton (Leeds) said he endorsed the remarks of Professor Bompas 
Smith. Every school should be an experimental school in the sense of endeavouring 
to improve itself. In his opinion, every demonstration school should be a practising 
school. He thought students often did too much ‘‘observation’’ without putting the 
result of it into practice. Many years ago he would have advocated the Colleges 
having complete control over the demonstration schools; but he was wiser now. 
What he wanted was close co-operation between them; especially should the College 
have a say in the choice of the head of such a school. 

Miss Morton (Principal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Training College) protested against 
the suggestion that the Theory of the Training College was ‘‘in the air.”’ 
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Mr. Holgate (Leeds) gave an account of the working of ‘he demonstration schools 
in Leeds. 

Mr. Hendy (Oxford University) brought forward the point of view of the 
training of teachers for secondary schools, and explained his procedure at Oxford. 

Professor Archer (Bangor University) said that Cambridge was particularly 
fortunate in having the Perse School. There was no difficulty there for combining 
theory and practice, because the members of the staff of this school were also 
members of the staff of the Training Department. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION. 
THE Section held two meetings (apart from joint meetings with other sections reported 
elsewhere). 

The subject for discussion at the first meeting was ‘“‘A Training College Course 
in Elementary Mathematics tor Non-Specialists.’’ The need for such a course arises 
from difficulties in connexion with the teaching of arithmetic by the students in 
school practice. This teaching, especially in the case of women students, is often 
unsatisfactory, owing to the want of any adequate background of mathematical ideas 
and principles. Two valuable papers were read by Mr. R. S. Williamson (Cambridge 
University Training Department) and Miss Exton (Principal of Lincoln Training 
College). Both papers emphasized the importance of mathematics in any scheme of 
liberal education, and the necessity for arousing real enthusiasm in the subject 
among those who, while not professional mathematicians, will be required to teach 
arithmetic and elementary mathematics in the schools. It was also strongly urged 
that, in order to ensure sound methods in the teaching of fundamental principles, the 
Board of Education should introduce into the Training College Syllabus a paper in 
the Theory and Practice of Arithmetic (including elementary algebra and geometry), 
to be taken by all students at the end of their first year of training, and that no 
student failing to pass satisfactorily in this paper should be considered competent to 
give class teaching in arithmetic in the schools. 

The subject for consideration at the second meeting was the Board’s proposed 
new Syllabus in Mathematics for the Training Colleges. The original draft of the 
Syllabus was considered at the Sectional Meeting in London in January, and the 
amended draft now discussed was the resulting modifications introduced, after con- 
sultation with the Board’s Inspectors, as a result of the report by the Section after 
that meeting. The re-drafted Syllabus was finally approved, subject to a few slight 
modifications. Its chief aim is that students shall break fresh ground in their College 
Course, instead of merely repeating work previously done in the secondary schools. 
This is provided for by the introduction of more trigonometry and solid geometry 
into the ordinary course, and by the provision for the advanced course of two 
alternative Syllabuses, one stressing pure mathematics and the other applied mathe- 
matics. An important new departure is the introduction of elementary differential 
and integral calculus into each Syllabus. 


HISTORY SECTION. 

GENERAL REPORT. 
Tue first of the meetings held by the History Section dealt with the question of 
individual work and the possibility of introducing some of the features of the Dalton 
system; it was generally felt that until students came to College with a better 
background in history, it would be necessary to supplement guidance and supervision 
of their reading with a good deal of oral work and class discussion. The second 
meeting dealt with the Board’s methods of examination, and the possibility was 
discussed of substituting for the one examination at the end of the two-years Course 
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some alternative method of testing the work; for example, the submission to the 
Board of terminal or annual examination papers and of some of the essay work of 
the students. The following resolutions were passed in favour of asking the Board 
to modify Scheme IIIa and Scheme IV: (1) That Scheme IIIa should begin at 1789 
instead of 1760; (2) that in Scheme 1V as an alternative to Constitutional History 
Colleges should be allowed to present a shorter period of history studied in more 
detail than would be possible during the first year’s Course; (3) that Scheme IV 
should include a Course for advanced students 

Miss Ward read a paper on Special Method Course A in history, and in the 
discussion that followed it was agreed that the thesis required by the Board for the 
mark of distinction was of rather doubtful educational value. 

The meetings afforded a welcome opportunity for the exchange of views and for 
the discussion of questions of interest to those engaged in the history work of the 
Training Colleges. 


HISTORY SYLLABUSES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Pror. ARCHER. 


A PAPER of this kind must necessarily take as its starting-point the state 
of things known to the writer, and it is very probable that changes are 
later in reaching us than in reaching more populous areas. Up to the 
war each class from Standard I to Standard IV usually repeated the 
same matter-in the history hour, or nearly so. Stories were selected, 
begun and ended in one lesson, and treated as watertight wholes; 
sometimes there were not only big bounds forward, but leaps backward ; 
and not till Standard V was reached was the beginning of a regular 
sequence or a special period to be found. 

This description has not been fundamentally affected by recent 
changes; but two tendencies may be noted—(1) for the pure myth to 
work its way upward from the infant school as far as Standard II; 
(2) to introduce the Piers Plowman Histories. It is doubtful whether 
either of these changes, in the form in which it has been adopted, is a 
great gain. The Greek myths and stories from early Roman history 
which have ousted Alfred’s cakes and Canute’s rejoinder to his courtiers 
seem mainly to result in false quantities and an air of unreality. They - 
are treated too much as history and too little as literature, and they have 
not, like the Story of Ab, a real historical purpose—that of supplying an 
idea of the realities of life before written history begins. The Piers 
Plowman Histories, invaluable as an adjunct to the ordinary historical 
teaching, are used as a substitute for it. Too often a teacher simply 
retails the matter of a chapter as an oral lesson, which is as isolated as 
the older single-lesson biography, and history is rushed through at no 
less a rate, so that the social conditions of all periods become in the 
child’s mind a hopeless jumble. 

In a sense the new phenomena are more alarming than the old. 
They are more likely to reflect what is taking place everywhere; and 
they illustrate how often sound principles—often, I fear, our own 
Training College principles—are distorted before they are put in practice. 
Each of these changes is obviously based on a principle. 

(1) The myths are, of course, due to the theory that the child is 
the counterpart of primitive man, and is therefore interested in primitive 
stories. We are, however, more willing than we were twenty years ago 
to confess our ignorance of the psychology of primitive man, even if we 
grant that these stories are primitive. The only safe canon is to notice 
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the actual reception given by children to particular stories. For this 
purpose it is best not to judge by the effect produced by a first-rate 
story-teller. Such a teacher can make any story interesting while it is 
being told; he is really adapting an old plot and making it almost a new 
story for his audience; and it is clear that he could do this as well with 
a story taken from actual history as with a classical or other myth. 
For real evidence we must watch what happens witha mediocre story- 
teller who tells the story much as he found it. With such my experience 
is that a story of Robin Hood gets a grip by its intrinsic appeal, but 
that stories with distant settings leave the children bored. The explana- 
tion is easy. Names like Robin and Long John have a familiar 
ring; every child in a country like this has been in a wood. But the 
names and the setting of the alien myth mystify and perplex. I believe 
that most children have three categories into which stories go—fairy- 
tales, where they consciously give a perfectly free play to fancy; 
histories, where they expect a recital of facts similar to those of real 
life; and Scripture stories, where the atmosphere has been created by 
intensive study. They cannot classify these stories as any of the three. 
The supernatural element rules out history; the spurious verisimilitude 
of names and places rules out the fairy-story ; the paganism shows that 
they are not Bible stories. An intensive study such as would create for 
them an atmosphere of their own would not be worth the time; so they 
are left foreign bodies in the mental system, in the happily obsolete 
Herbartian psychology unable to find their way into any apperception 
mass. They create no Greek or Roman setting, they give no stand- 
point; and I very much suspect that they are an unconscious revival of 
a motive which played a large part in determining the curriculum of the 
girls’ schools of a century ago, the desire to give a bowing acquaintance 
with names of which a knowledge is supposed to be a mark of culture! 
If stories of really primitive life are told in the infant school, I can see 
no reason why stories from early British history should be unsuitable 
for Standard I. 

(2) The idea underlying the Piers Plowman Histories is undoubtedly 
sound; but it, too, may be misdirected. This idea is that history should 
be the record of the life of ordinary men, not merely of powerful, able, 
wise, wealthy or remarkably good men. History so taught, it is 
claimed, records the growth of civilization. History is certainly meant 
to do this. But teachers know what the outside public often forgets, 
that it is not always the soundest plan to make straight for your objective 
by a frontal attack. If the objective is moral training, the outsider is for 
teaching morals for two hours a week. If the objective is a love of 
nature, the outsider is for devoting a similar period to oral disquisitions 
on nature-study. Educationists know better. Children need their food 
in a digestible and palatable form. The Piers Plowman Histories were 
not meant to be taken neat. We have only to picture to ourselves a 
history which omitted all account of persons and events, a history in 
which we drilled our class in the medizval need of pepper, the intro- 
duction of the potato and the first cultivation of the turnip, in the 
advance from mud hovels through stone and brick building to the 
successive styles of Gothic architecture, in the change from open fields 
to enclosures, and similarly in changes in clothes and navigation, and 
in all the inventions of the nineteenth century, to see that, by leaving 
out the personal interest, we have ruined the whole. We are running 
counter to a universal instinct, which in its cruder forms makes the man 
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in the street read the murder trials in preference to the politics in his 
Sunday paper, and makes even those who boast a more cultivated taste 
find a good novel a more human document than sociological statistics. 
I cling to my old belief that historical novelists have shown us the right 
way to approach social conditions, that Elizabethan England, to be real, 
must mean the stage on which Elizabeth and Drake, Raleigh and 
Sidney played their part, and that medieval church architecture must be 
the setting of the scene in which Becket was murdered, St. Francis 
prayed, and Joan of Arc was tried. The Piers Plowman Histories are 
invaluable in providing the setting and in following up a story; but 
their substitution for biography is bound to lead to a reaction. 

The older point of view has strong claims to consideration in regard 
to the teaching of pupils above the age where biography is needed as a 
coating of sugar. What are the ideas which we wish our history 
teaching to leave behind? Emphatically not the materialistic and 
unhistorical view of progress as the inevitable unrolling of a self-deter- 
mined series of changes which take place without the aid of individual 
effort and in spite of it. If human progress and pre-human evolution 
are to be similarly explained, we prefer to be Bergsonians in regard to 
evolution rather than materialists as regards human effort. We believe 
that progress in the externals of life has been a by-product of progress 
in the capacity for social organization; that is, ethical and intellectual 
progress co-ordinated for political ends. Destroy standards of conduct 
and political stability, and discovery and invention will cease; trade and 
industry, machines and scientific knowledge are the face of a clock 
whose machinery history seeks to explain. The writers of the Piers 
Plowman Histories are, we are convinced, seeking only to attach due 
weight to the side of history which has hitherto received but scant 
justice; but at the other side of the balance are materialists who wish 
to erase the record of sacrifice and effort, pacifists who accept the 
materialist creed as regards one form of self-sacrifice, and extreme 
devotees of equality who refuse to face the idea that single individuals 
have stood out above the mass of humanity in their influence on progress. 
Well-balanced history gives the lie to all three classes, and they hate it 
accordingly. 

The great lesson of British history up to 1603, which is obscured 
equally by teaching which ignores ordinary folk and by that which 
ignores their rulers, is the need of political stability. Can our early 
teaching give some rudimentary impression, which may be developed 
later, of that cry for a Government which should govern which runs all 
through earlier history and attained its realization under the Tudors? 
The Whig version of history coloured all historical teaching in the 
nineteenth century, and is still the history of the man in the street. 
Whig history thought chiefly of what, when it arose, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the two preceding centuries: the successful struggle of 
the people against what they regarded as undesirable interference by 
Governments. As a corrective to the Tory doctrine of blind obedience it 
was excellent; but now the idea of blind obedience is forgotten, a form 
of history whose heroes are all ‘‘agin’ the Government’’ and whose 
happy endings are successful revolutions may be dangerous educational 
food. We are beginning to realize the harm it has done in India, the 
only country where it has been taught without a traditional corrective. 
The unhappy state of Ireland and of Egypt is due to popular imagination 
being fired by admiration for those who resist the existing Government 
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without any realization of the necessity for Government at all. Bolshev- 
ism was another outcome of this attitude, though it has led to the 
strictest of all Governments at present existing; British Bolshevists 
ignore the results in the infatuation inspired by the negative attitude. 
We do not wish one jot or tittle of Whig history, or of Radical history 
as regards the more recent period, to be taken away; but we desire it 
to follow on a presentation of the earlier period which will have impressed 
the use and need of Government before we show its abuses. Till 1603 
this was the recurrent cry of the people; and it is still the creed of all 
good Conservatives, all constructive Liberals, and all Socialists who 
understand their own title, as opposed to those whose ideal of Govern- 
ment is one which does nothing, or—which amounts in practice to the 
same thing—nothing which costs money. Medieval history is largely 
the record of this cry and of the men who arose to satisfy it. The Saxons 
see their precarious stability likely to vanish before an invader like their 
own ancestors of three centuries before, and an Alfred arose. England 
seemed to have relapsed into the ‘‘State of Nature’’ pictured by an 
eighteenth-century political theorist, and a Henry II arose. King and 
barons were fighting for the right to govern, though neither knew 
how, and an Edward I arose. The Central Government looked in the 
Wars of the Roses as if it was going to be swamped by local tyrannies, 
and the Tudors (the younger branch, as we are proud here to remember, 
of a family of Anglesey squires) arose to establish Government once 
for all, so securely that we have almost forgotten how stupendous a 
task it was to set it up. The theory of ‘‘king by divine right’’ can be 
understood after it is realized how bitter was the cry of peasants liable 
to be killed or tortured or to lose their houses, and all that they could 
call their own for a God who is ‘‘a Governor among the peoples ’’ and 
a vicegerent, King or Pope, who beareth not the sword in vain. When 
this is in some sense realized, the teaching of the €ivil War and the 
Revolution is beneficial; for the learner at least implicitly realizes that 
their great glory can be summed up in the phrase, ‘“The Government 
is overthrown; long live the Government.”’ 

Great men then are indispensable to our conception of the meaning 
of history. They must be part of that impression conveyed by early 
teaching, which lasts throughout life, colours what we learn afterwards, 
and forms the basis of our subsequent explicit theories. From the 
pedagogical standpoint, I am still convinced that the first recital of 
these biographies should be the fullest, in opposition to the older idea 
that we should begin with a series of rapid impressionistic sketches 
and defer full and systematic treatment to a later stage. All the 
modern methods of teaching, which the Section has discussed, are 
possible only if we posit full treatment, absence of haste, and, as a 
consequence, a limitation in the number of topics with the younger 
children. They must live with a story if they are going to draw 
imaginative scenes from it, to make models about it, to read more of 
it, to re-tell it. Unless we limit ourselves for one term to the British 
period and for another to the Saxon, these things cannot be done. If, 
in some meagre fashion, the outward form of them were observed, 
they would lose their value; for the heroes are to be symbols round 
which ideas of the age crystallize. It must be Caradog (Caractacus), 
not the ‘‘ancient Britons,’? who travels in a coracle, hunts wolves in 
forests, gathers undrilled and un-uniformed shepherds to battle on some 
unenclosed hillside, and only at the end of his career and in captivity 
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looks on streets and palaces. Only by appeal to eye, ear and hand, can 
the impression be fixed. Better only two stories a term, which become 
part of the child, as the story of Joseph used to do, than a rush which 
leaves but a haze of indistinctness. 

I plead then for a lingering, slow progress through British (with 
occasional excursions perhaps in foreign) history in strict chronological 
sequence in the early standards. At the second time of asking (whether 
it comes early or late), rush as you like. Systematizing now means only 
reviving old impressions in sequence and making explicit what was 
previously implicit. Here an occasional lesson wholly given to social 
conditions is in place. Interest is already present, and children have no 
objection to definiteness on matters which interest them. Lines of time 
showing whether Harold lived longer after Alfred than Caradog lived 
before him are not dull if Caradog, Alfred and Harold are as real as the 
cricketers whose averages make older boys interested even in working 
figures to two places of decimals. It is easy to secure comparisons as to 
their ways of fighting when the success or failure of their fighting has 
at the original telling been a matter of absorbing expectation and is now 
among their treasured memories. But, if the first presentation is jejune, 
it requires remarkable skill to make up for it at the second telling. This 
second time of telling should leave an explicit chronological framework 
which is one of the most lamentable lacks in our present unsystematic 
teaching. 

Our slowness and thoroughness will mean that nothing after 1603, 
or at least 1688, is reached in the lower half of the school; for to pick 
out incidents is contrary to the whole of the foregoing procedure. This 
postponement has already been justified on grounds connected with the 
subject-matter, and on pedagogical grounds is justified by the difficulties 
of biographical treatment when once 1688 is reached. The causes of the 
Crusades can be thrown into the form of a sermon by Peter the Hermit 
following almost exactly the lines of Pope Urban’s address; and an 
audience can be pictured containing individuals to whom each of the 
medley of motives which led men to go on the Crusades would appeal. 
But, when the League of Nations has become as much part of the 
accepted machinery of maintaining civilization as national Governments 
are to-day, its origin will hardly be able to be told in the form of a life 
of President Wilson; nor would the assembly sitting round the table at 
Versailles be in the same way individual types of the mixed political, 
financial, religious, industrial, and idealistic motives which then contri- 
buted to its foundation and, it is to be hoped, will lead to its permanence. 

Let us now turn to the end of the Syllabus. Since the war, the 
inclusion of the nineteenth century seems to be accepted. Some historians 
still deny in theory the possibility of teaching contemporary history, but 
argue that all which happened before 1914 is now ancient history. Till 
more events have happened since 1918, we need not begin to quarrel 
with them. A paper read in 1901 at the British Association, one of a 
series of papers on the century which had just closed, claimed that the 
application of the historical point of view in every direction was as 
characteristic a feature of that century as the application of the scientific 
point of view. The writer was probably right. Yet the mass of mankind 
still is as devoid of a historical as of a scientific outlook. But if, owing 
to our leaving a gap of a hundred years between the close of school 
history and, say, a general election to-day, how does all our history 
teaching bear on the general election? History does not repeat itself ; 
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there has never been an industrial era iike the nineteenth century before. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that only two things have come 
down to us in the political sphere from before the Industrial Revolution 
—two all-important things, it is true-—first, the belief in Government 
and the habit of Government (the latter probably confined a century ago 
to certain classes); secondly, the shell. of our political institutions (but 
not the way in which they work). Government by the representatives of 
the people at large, the problems with which Governments have to 
deal, the ideals which can to-day be translated into the form of legisla- 
tion, are all products of the nineteenth century. Policies become shibbo- 
leths when their historical origin is forgotten. The Peace Treaty rightly 
sought to make State boundaries co-terminous with what are called 
nations, i.e. groups of persons who on linguistic and supposed racial 
grounds feel themselves to be such. Why? Not because of any 
immutable law of human nature, as witness the case of Switzerland, 
where people speaking three languages and following two religions have 
been united for centuries by similar political ideals. The Peace Treaty 
was the outcome of a series of historical events—the partition of Poland, 
the misgovernment of Turkey, the conquest by the lower civilization of 
Russia of higher civilizations such as that of Finland. A series of 
unions, mostly based on force, had proved unhappy. It was a good 
opportunity to dissolve them. But a theory of Nationalism, to be logical, 
would, we suppose, have to dismember Switzerland and to annex the 
Anglo-Saxon portions of the British Empire to the United States! This 
is but a single instance; many could be found. But chief of all reasons 
for teaching the nineteenth century is that, if “‘history’’ ends at 1815, 
the world of history and the modern industrial world are not recognizable 
by the young adult as the same world. 

If the nineteenth century is so urgently required, when is it to be 
taught? It can only be fully comprehended by the adult. But much can 
be done if children are taught to read the right things 1n the newspapers. 
Some schools teach this well. Some children’s newspapers are doing a 
valuable work. When continuation schools come, it will probably be 
best to leave the nineteenth century entirely to them; very likely they 
would confine their history syllabus to it. Indeed, it is a great reason 
for having continuation schools. As Mr. Chamberlain said the other 
day, politics are the Englishman’s dominant interest among serious 
things: hence his education in citizenship is the most needful and hopeful 
way of approaching his mind as soon as he has entered industrial life. 
Till continuation schools come, we must, I fear, teach it in central 
schools and the top standards of elementary schools, trusting that the 
fuller significance will be grasped later if once there is a foundation on 
which to build. Live knowledge grows, but ex nihilo nihil fit; the latter 
has been true of the knowledge of the mass of our fellow-citizens of 
contemporary history. 

I have limited myself to two principles, fullness at the lower stages 
and the inclusion of the nineteenth century at the later. Yet these two 
principles determine an elementary school curriculum almost more pre- 
cisely than might be desired. It may be well to conclude by suggesting 
that, within these limits, enough choice is left not to limit the teacher’s 
individuality. The choice of topics can reflect every individual’s sense 
of what is most valuable in life and of what features in various periods 
illustrate these valuable things; the teacher is free to choose the 
characters who in his opinion can best vivify his topics; he can extend 
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or contract the amount of foreign incidents included. Local considera- 
tions are bound to enter into the choice of castles, abbeys, boroughs 
and many other things which form the social setting of the scene. But 
I think ancient history would generally be excluded, and I do not think 
that the old favourites, such as Alfred, Joan of Arc, and Elizabeth are 
likely to be superseded. But the more flesh and blood is added to the 
skeleton of history, the more is individuality not only possible but 
indispensable. 

A mere statement of the content of the history course for elementary 
schools which I should desire would be hardly recognisable as different 
from what usually exists; but the treatment—the slow progress, the 
full treatment of a few things, the omission of the smaller people and 
events, the welding of social history into biographies—is, I fancy, only 
occasionally to be found. 


HANDWORK AND NEEDLEWORK. 
THE first sectional meeting, which took place on Wednesday, took the form of a 
joint discussion by the History and Handwork Sections. The opener, Miss Davis, 
History Lecturer at Whitelands, spoke of the lack of interest in history shown by 
elementary and continuation school children, and the need for correlation of history 
and handwork. 

At the meeting held on Thursday, Miss Kemp, County Organizer for Lancashire, 
opened a discussion on the teaching of needlework in the elementary school. She 
pointed out that, while needlework requires to be taught on broader lines in order to 
give scope for initiative and creation, it is necessary to consider school conditions 
before issuing recommendations to training colleges. Want of space and materials, 
large classes, and occasionally lack of interest of school authorities produce difficulties 
which should be anticipated by the training college. The student should develop a 
reasoning attitude towards the subject, and an idea of method and approach; thus 
she may encourage the children to recognize good work and to desire to produce 
such work themselves. It is extremely important that every school should contain 
a library of books and specimens. All work should be the child’s own, and individual 
taste should be encouraged. In the making of garments, drafting is fundamental, 
and should be done by the children themselves. Free choice should be allowed in 
regard to the shape and colour of the garment chosen. 

At the meeting on Friday a discussion was held on handwork as a method in 
the teaching of ordinary school subjects, the opener being Miss Serjeant, of Warrington 
Training College, who emphasized the importance of handwork as the natural means 
of training the child through its creative instinct. In the discussion which followed 
reference was made to the value of handwork in teaching the elements of history, 
geography and arithmetic. In all cases great caution should be exercised in order 
to avoid a mechanical treatment of the subject. 

Two business meetings were held during the week. The question of the Board’s 
mark of ‘‘Credit’’ was discussed, and the following resolutions were issued :— 

(1) ‘‘That this Section wishes to record its opinion that a ‘Credit’ mark in Hand- 
work and Needlework should not depend upon a student’s ability to teach, 
but, as in the other subjects of Group B, Art and Music, should be given 
entirely on a student’s knowledge of, and skill in, the subject.” 

(2) ‘‘That the Board be approached and asked to reconsider the conditions for 
awarding ‘Credit’ for Handwork and Needlework to bring them into line 
with the other subjects of Group B.”’ 


Election of Convener. 
Miss Serjeant (Warrington Training College) has very kindly consented to act 
as General Convener in place of Miss Bunnell, who resigned at the end of the 
Conference Week. K. BUNNELL. 
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} HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

At the opening meeting of the Geography Section, Mr. H. F. Reddick, of John’s 
College, Battersea, read a paper on the correlation of mathematics and geography. 
Mr. Reddick stated that correlation calls for a consideration of the learner rather 
than of the subject. He showed that mathematics supply the ultimate foundations 
of the geographer, while geography supplies the mathematician with applications. 
He ably sketched the points of contact between the two subjects throughout a course 
of study, but ended with a warning against any attempt to devise one scheme 
tor both. The discussion called for a closer correlation between geography and 
mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools, where specialization of 
subjects is not so marked as in the training colleges. 

A discussion on museum loan exhibits took place on April 5th. The section 
also considered the alteration of the Board of Education’s Syllabus in Geography, 
the subject being introduced by Mr. W. Lewis, of Crewe. It was decided to 
circulate Mr. Lewis’s views with a questionnaire among all the members of the 
section before further action. 

At a joint meeting of the Geography, Mathematics and Science Sections, Mr. 
H. Davis, of Crewe, pleaded for the addition to the syllabus of an advanced course 
in outdoor science such as would fit teachers to take charge of educational journeys 
and camps; and the Rev. J. G. L. Swann, of Bangor Diocesan College, asked for 
more elasticity in the combination of advanced subjects. An outdoor demonstration 
of methods of determining heights by Mr. Reddick to the Mathematics and Geo- 
graphy Sections also took place. 


ENGLISH SECTION. 
THE Section elected Miss Scott-Moncrieff as Chairman, and discussed the part of 
“The Report on the Teaching of English’? which deals with Training Colleges. 
Mr. Ward, H.M.I., outlined the recommendations which have been considered by 
the Board concerning freedom in syllabus to allow for dealing with modern and 
living writers, examination in English language as apart from English literature, 
and the question of Reading and Recitation and Phonetics. 

The inclusion in the Teaching Mark of the mark for voice formed the basis 
of the following discussion, which was largely concerned with the justice and 
advisability of denying the mark of Distinction in English to a student who had 
grave imperfections of speech. Eventually Principal Thomas, of Chester, proposed 
the following resolution: ‘Broadly speaking, we consider speech should be taken 
into account in the mark in English, and special cases should be mentioned in the 
college classification in English sent to the Board.’’ The motion was carried, but 
several mémbers felt unable to vote upon it at all. Mr. Ward said that the Board’s 
examiners will find it very helpful if the colleges will make remarks on special 
students whose oral work is better than their written, so that cases of doubtful 
credit may be decided on this. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CONFERENCE. 
‘Fellowship is Heaven, and the lack of fellowship is Hell, and 
the deeds that we do, it is for fellowship’s sake that we do them.”’ 


So says William Morris, and so did the powers that reigned at Bangor recognize. 
Thus it came to pass, that after the strenuous work of the mornings, things were 
so arranged that each man heard words in his own tongue, bidding him disport 
himself after his own fashion. 

Some there were who lingered over great common-room fires, and smoked 
infinite smoke, and talked into the small hours of the morning. 
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Others there were who listened to the voice of the mountains, and walked 
many miles by vales and hills, seeking the daffodils that still lingered. And one 
day a joyous company, first-footers of the spring, mounted great charabancs and 
drove through Snowdonia, and saw the great white peaks against an Italian blue 
sky, and both reflected in the most wondrous limpid lakes. But of how one of 
these charabancs broke down, and how some of the venturers were left in the wilds 
to be brought on later on surer wheels, and how their comrades left them with 
much. anxiety nigh unto the Tomb of the Great Hound, and how they reached home 
in great glee only a short time after their anxious companions, heartlessly boasting 
that the tea they had had was greater than all teas of all the Inns of Snowdonia— 
of all these things it is not the place to write at length here. 

‘‘Rumour ever was a lying jade,’’ but she did declare that the President and 
other bold spirits, after late revels, stole down on to the pier at night, and were 
reproached by the representatives of public law and order for that they did what was 
not lawful to do! For there were late revels—but he who writes is not fit to 
speak of them. But he saw that there were some who danced to sweet music in 
the great halls at night, and others who sat and played with cards, and all seemed 
merry. Also at the kindly bidding of our Bangor hosts we gathered in the Hostel, 
and listened to Welsh songs, and ate sweetmeats, and made new friends, and played 
the games of childhood. 

On the last night of all, a great company took to the Boards and did set forth 
all our deeds in School Practice, with much mimic skill, and the gods gave us the 
grace to laugh heartily at ourselves. ; 


‘‘So began contention to give delight and be 
Excellent in things aimed to make life kind.”’ 


The thanks of the members to Miss Davies, Warden of the Hostels, and all who 
kindly assisted her, were expressed in a letter artistically designed and concluding 
with the following verses composed by Miss Ashford, of Reading. 


To the tune of *O let the kind minstrel,” 
(omitting repetition). 
Good Wardens of Bangor, please hark to my lay, 
For twice fifty students are asking to stay 
Under Bangor’s white mountains, by Bangor’s grey shore; 
Will ye have them and house them and twenty-one more 
In Bryn Wylfa, Craig Beuno, Caederwen and all? 


We will have them and house them with bed and with board, 
In Bangor’s fair halls they may dwell in accord, 
In friendship and freedom and ease they may live 
And feed on the best that our valley can give, 
In Bron Avon, Craig Menai, Caederwen and all. 


So tho’ loud the disputes and longer the themes 
Compounded of vapours and stuff of bad dreams, 
Yet round each long table, and by each fireside, 
Sweet humour and kindness do ever abide 

In Bron Wylfa, Craig Beuno, Caederwen and all. 


So here’s to Miss Davies, a loud and a long, 

And here’s to Miss Anderson, no less, our song, 

Who fed us and found us so many and various, 

Not houses, but homes, by their labours vicarious, 
In Bryn Avon, Craig Menai, Caederwen and all. 
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REVIEWS. 


Dreams and the Unconscious: an Introduction to Psycho-Analysis. By C. W. 
Valentine. Christophers. 4s. 6d. 

Professor Valentine has given us here what was very much needed—a clear and 
authoritative statement of the essentials of the new psychology of the unconscious, 
free from sectarianism on the one hand and from amateurish vagueness on the 
other. He is no doubt wise to select the concrete element of the dream as the 
salient point in the title; but the dream is kept in its proper place in the text. 
Indeed, the book is strikingly well proportioned, and is something of a triumph in 
the combination of brevity and comprehensiveness. The only point in the general 
presentation that seems to me to be lacking is a_ distinction between the 
psychology of the unconscious and the method of psycho-analysis. But the 
treatment throughout makes it clear that the author recognizes and acts upon the 
distinction. The teacher cannot neglect the psychology, though he may well 
repudiate the suggested method. We recognize with resignation that Plato has 
had his anticipatory finger in the dream pie, as in most other things. But we 
should have welcomed a sentence indicating the pioneer work of Herbart, which 
somehow has been curiously neglected in the history of the new psychology. But it 
is unreasonable to refer to omissions in a book of this size. Our admiration ts 
roused rather by the amount of matter that has been included, without any appear- 
ance of overcrowding, in the gross of pages that make up this book. Freud 
himself, and his immediate follower Jung, get as much attention as is necessary 
to give completeness to the sketch, but Professor Valentine’s real interest is quite 
obviously in the neo-Freudians. The Freudians themselves will have, at any rate, 
the satisfaction of knowing that their system must be pretty well established since 
it has got to the length of a neo-school. Further, Dr. Valentine is at no pains so 
diminish the credit of the founders of the new method. His main interest—as it 
ought to be in a professor of education—is in the wholesome applications that can 
be made in dealing with normal children. He is particularly careful about his 
nomenclature, and has one or two longish and very useful. notes on difficult terms. 
It is hard for one who has read a great deal on a subject to estimate the clearness 
of a work on that subject to untechnical readers. Accordingly I put this book to the 
test of lending it in turn to five anxious but uninformed enquirers. It justified 
itself in every case: the enquirers all said that it was just the sort of thing they 
had been looking for. Two of them bought it. To the well-read critic the most 
important part is that in which the author gives an account of some of his own 
investigations. Everyone will find in these pages something to interest him, 
though the publisher is certainly right in saying that medical men, teachers, and 
parents will find it especially helpful. JOHN ADAMS. 


Mental and Scholastic Tests. Report by the Education Officer, submitting Three 
Memoranda by Mr. Cyril Burt, M.A. (xv-+432 pp.) Published by the London 
County Council and may be purchased from P. S. King & Son Ltd., 2 and 4 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 2ls. 

The first two memoranda form a study of the Binet-Simon scale for the measurement 

of the intellectual ability of children. The standardization of practical instructions 

is a prime necessity for the use of the scale; this has been carefully done and clearly 
set out in the first memorandum. The standardization of the theoretical criteria is 
of no less importance, for without it no scale would be an instrument of measure- 
ment. Mr. Burt is to be congratulated on the thoroughness with which he has 
worked out the theoretical validity of the scale. The second memorandum, which 
deals with this problem, is the result of extensive labour in compiling and 
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collaborating the data of experimental work, and is moreover a fine example of 
modern methods. The author is left in the position of passing an expert judgment 
on the scale, and his conclusions represent an important contribution to our litera- 
ture on mental tests. ‘‘In diagnostic value the single tests differ vastly. Many 
are scholastic; most are linguistic. In discriminating the child of the special school 
from the child of the ordinary school, the scale as a whole is tolerably successful ; in 
grading special school children among themselves it is almost as efficient; in grading 
the normal children it is less accurate than other tests that are now to hand.”’ 
‘“‘Pending the construction of some more scientific scale, whose validity has been as 
widely tested, the Binet-Simon scale must, for rough and practical purposes, still 
hold and monopolize the field.’’ (p. 208). 

In addition to the scale, the author has given a description of the chief well-tried 
tests of intelligence, and, in the third memorandum, describes a series of tests of 
educational attainments in common school subjects. 

Space does not permit us to elaborate further. The book is of supreme 
importance to all concerned in the assessment of mental ability, either from a 
medical, educational, or purely scientific point of view. 


The Technique of Teaching. By Dr. S. E. Davis. (845 pp.) Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
7s. net. 

The book is divided into seven chapters; the first raises such points of technique 

which can be discussed without relation to any specific subject material, and the 

remaining six chapters describe methods of procedure in the teaching of spelling, 

reading and literature, composition and grammar, arithmetic, history, and geography. 

It is essentially a text-book of method, written by a person who has studied 
the practical details with good effect. The book contains a large array of dogmatic 
assertions, but these have the benefit of being clear and forceful, the collected 
results of experience rather than the deductions of educational philosophy. The 
style is frank, penetrating and pleasing, and very often succeeds in blowing away 
the dust of vague and indecisive thought. 

The first chapter, though severely head-lined and paragrahed, is an intensely 
useful collection of observations and, incidently, perhaps unintentionally, shows 
that though revolutions sweep over our methods, many truths and principles pre- 
serve their orientation. ‘‘It is the purpose of this and succeeding chapters to present 
classroom method as practised in modern elementary schools, and to furnish practical 
devices for discussion, valuation and use.’’ (p. 3). 

Dr. Davis considers critically the ‘‘project’’? method, describes individual 
teaching in its conjunction with grade organization, socialized recitation, individual 
assignments, private study, &c. ‘The statements regarding thinking in the ‘‘concrete”’ 
are refreshing, even if a little dangerous for the young teacher whose work shows 
this very lack. ‘‘Concrete thinking may result in a one-log bridge across a little 
brook . . . it will not carry heavy trains across rivers.”’ 

The chapters on specific methods serve to crystallize in procedure and device many 
well-tried and highly-commended principles. 


(1) The Theory and Practice of Teaching Welsh. By Professor William Phillips, M.A. 
(xv+266 pp.) Spurrell & Son, Carmarthen. 1921. 
This manual has been written with the object of showing how the direct method”’ 
may be used in teaching Welsh to English-speaking children without the aid of 
English. In the interesting and ably-written introduction which forms the first part 
of the book, Professor Phillips deals with the problems and difficulties of language 
teaching, and we should say there are but few people engaged in teaching languages 
who would not profit by reading this suggestive essay, which is obviously the fruit of 
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great experience and careful thought. Professor Phillips has read widely, as the foot- 
notes partly indicate, and while the views of other writers on the subject are set forth 
with admirable fairness, they are submitted to a full and discriminative criticism. 
In an essay which is so stimulative to thought and discussion, it may be invidious to 
single out any part for special mention, but the chapter which treats of the place to 
be given to grammar in the teaching of Welsh by the direct method seems to us an 
exceptionally thorough examination of the subject. 

The second part of this book is devoted to a course of practical work arranged 
for Standards I to IV, and we feel sure that a child who is taken through these 
lessons will have a sound foundation on which to build his future study of Welsh. 
(2) ¥Y Porth i’r Cymraeg. Liyfr I a II gan yr Athro W. Phillips; darluniau gan 

L. G. Hlingworth. Carmarthen. W. Spurrell & Son. 1921. 

These two readers are for use with the above book. They consist of short graduated 
pieces in prose and poetry with conversations on most of the pieces. They are well 
chosen and arranged. A pleasing feature of these books is the exquisite sketches made 
by Mr. L. G. Iilingworth. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901). By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

(xvi+445 pp.) Longmans, Green & Co. 1922. 12s. 6d. 
It would be presumptuous to attempt a criticism of a work from the pen of Mr. 
Trevelyan, but perhaps a few words of honest admiration may be permitted. It is 
surely difficult to imagine a more refreshing history of those stirring pregnant years 
which elapsed between the loss of the American Colonies and the close of the second 
Boer War. The leisured scholarly style, the quiet humour, the occasional racy 
phrase, make many recent books seem cheap and rather sordid. Refreshing, too, 
is the complete lack of class bias or bigotry, even in the account of the difficult 
days of the Reform Bill or the Catholic Emancipation Act. 

Without jingoism or blare of trumpets, the book shows a steady, quiet trust in 
the star of the British people, and a belief that in the main the nation, as a whole, 
not only meant well, but did well. Mr. Trevelyan shows us the sturdy, narrow 
Georgian squire dispensing justice from the bench with real impartiality and an 
honest attempt to make the best of a barbarous system; he sketches Pitt’s brilliant 
youth in rapid, powerful strokes, and leaves us mourning the narrowing of soul to 
which the enforced reserve of ‘‘the boy of twenty-three’? condemned the man of 
sixty. 

The book is a real contribution to every student’s library, and contains a most 


useful bibliography. 


The New Beacon Readers. Published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

There are many methods of teaching reading, and in practically all of them, some 
little drill apart from the meaning content is sometimes necessary. “‘The New 
Beacon Readers’? give great attention to this part of the school practice. The 
lists are based on a carefully organized system of phones, and are therefore an 
advance on the haphazard collection of words often found in elementary readers. 
The work outlined in the Phonic Chart is, moreover, not so much for the teaching 
of a list of words to be used in tke following reading page, as to lead to the 
development of phonic power generally, through the use of these words, and so to 
independent word mastery later. 

An interesting departure is made by joining the first part of the word, rather 
than the last part, thus—pa ..n; fa. . h, and among the reasons justifying this 
procedure is the statement of the fact brought out by Huey, that the first half of the 
word is of more importance for perception than the latter half. This is only one 
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of the several indications of a careful study on the authors’ part of the psychology 

of reading. The stories are simple folk-tales suitably written for the young reader. 
The little books range in price from Book I, 10d., to Book IV, 1s. 4d., with 

the Teachers’ Manual, 1s. 6d. W. A. BONE. 


The Scope of School Geography. By R. N. R. Brown, O. J. R. Howarth, and 

J. McFarlane. (158 pp.) Clarendon Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

The price of this book reflects accurately neither its size nor its value: it seems high 
for its size, but it is extremely low for its value. The authors disclaim intimate 
knowledge of the details of the schoolmaster’s work, but they have endeavoured with 
marked success to present a goal for the master to aim at. They define the limits of 
the various branches of the subject in nine clearly-written chapters. The book is 
packed with pertinent phrases and thought-compelling statements. For example, 
‘“A ‘scarped land’ is a geographical expression: ‘a typical Jurassic area’ is not." 
““The isobar is an object of virtue, but it does not illustrate a sensible phenomenon 
as the isotherm does.’’ ‘‘The written words on a map inevitably draw attention from 
the symbols, especially those used to denote relief. . . .’’ The chapter on historical 
geography is extremely good; the standpoint of the authors is summed up in the 
phrase ‘‘Geography in relation to the present is our subject. . .” 

Even if readers do not agree with all its recommendations, they will be forced to 
admit the strength of the arguments advanced. No teacher of the subject, whether 
in secondary school or training college, can afford to overlook this little book. It 
will undoubtedly be a source of help to many. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By M. Storr. (vi+135 pp.) 

Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vhe author of this interesting book has taught arithmetic, assisted in training 
itudents ‘to teach the subject, and for many years has considered the methods sf 
teaching it. The writer of these lines makes a similar triple claim, and is impressed 
by the remarkable similarity which the general plan, content, and conclusions offer 
to his own mentally-conceived but unwritten book. Occasionally differences only 
serve to emphasize the general similarity of view. For students who require an 
introductory study of method, and for practical teachers who wish to compare notes 
with one who has considered the problems, this book is highly commended. 

In condemning many children as unmathematical, it is contended that teachers 
have been “‘lacking in insight, not the children in intelligence.’’ Although the 
last word in the quotation is hardly fitting, the spirit of the sentence is heartily 
supported. The author advocated the method of ‘‘decomposition’’ for subtraction, 
but should scarcely have described it as ‘‘incomparably the simplest and the easiest.’’ 
The full importance of ratio does not seem to have been sufficiently shown, in com- 
parison with the clear exposition of other fundamental ideas. 


Silent Reading. By J. A. O’Brien. (289 pp.) Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 

8s. 6d. net. 

This book gives an excellent summary of the present position in experimental 
work on silent reading and comprehension. The reader should, however, compare 
the experimental results with those of a smaller introductory experiment published 
in this Journal, January, 1921. . The more complete work of Dr. O’Brien gives 
confirmation of those results. 

A brief illuminating account of the physiological mechanics of reading is given, 
but the contrast between silent and oral reading is heavily laboured, since it is 
not the point at issue. The problem is to discover what are the benefits to be 
derived from a cultivation of speed in silent reading, and one may also. desire ‘to. 
know what are the lasting benefits. The difficulties in performing the: speed tests 
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are not realized by the casual reader of this book. A few trials, especially on 
adults, soon warn an experimenter of the dangers. 

The records of the experiments, and the expression of opinions on the training 
of silent reading, are a useful addition to our current literature, and should not 
be overlooked. The subject is of great importance in pedagogical studies. 


Principles of Language-Teaching. By Harold E. Palmer. (18 pp.) Harrap & Co. 


London, 1921. 6s. 

This handy little volume comes as a real boon to young teachers of modern 
languages. It is less formidable, both in size and price, than the author’s previous 
book, “The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages,’’ and will, possibly, be 
the more widely read by students on that account. 

There is hardly a page of the book which does not contain valuable information 
and assistance based on known and tested principles of psychology, and explained 
in terms that all may understand. 

The prominence given to habit-forming and the spontaneous capacities for 
acquiring speech should go far to pull up the standard of the French used by our 
Secondary School pupils, and to kill the pernicious doctrine that, by taking thought, 
we can build up a correct form for the expression of our meaning, in a foreign 
tongue, as we go along. 

Most of us will bitterly regret that such a book as Mr. Palmer has given us 


was not in the hands of our own instructors in the ‘‘old unhappy, far-off days.”’ 
E. M.K. 


The Intelligence of High School Seniors. By W. F. Book. (371 pp.) 

Macmillan & Co. Ltd. Ils. net. 

The book is an account of a survey of High School Seniors in the State of Indiana, 
undertaken by the Indiana University and the State Board of Education. The writer 
maintains that the facts obtained have significance, not merely for educators, &c., but 
for all persons interested in the conservation and cultivation of the human resources 
of the State. The actual intelligence tests contain several well-known types; the 
plan of the experiment is to study the distribution of intelligence in connexion with 
age, experience, intended careers, economic status, favourite study, scholastic stand- 
ing, &c. A large mass of interesting data is skilfully collaborated, and conclusions 
and recommendations argued out in every detail. 

The results in the section on economic status point to a maximum possession of 
intelligence among the class where incomes range from 2,000 to 3,000 dollars, with a 
falling off in both higher and lower economic stations. The difficult problem of 
vocational guidance, and many others of equal complexity are attacked boldly by 
the remorseless application of the experimental data. We commend the book for its 


wealth of material and suggestion. 


The World Outside. By R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. (175 pp.) 
Harrap & Co. 10s. 6d. 

This is a really delightful book, and should be in the hands of everyone who teaches 
geography to children of ten years and under. ‘“‘It is written to show handwork as 
a method of teaching rather than as a subject.’’ There are 48 plates of diagrams 
for models of houses, trees, implements, and animals, often containing as many as 
five diagrams on one plate. The letterpress provides many very interesting details 
relative to the home life and surroundings of the peoples described; in fact, just those 
little pieces of information which make the subject really one of intense human 


interest. The book should be very useful to the teacher of Scripture also. The four 


parts of the book deal with Old Testament Palestine, Egypt (Ancient and Modern), 
Japan, and Hiawatha’s Home. 


e 
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Principles of Education. : By William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D. (xii4+305 pp.) 
Harrap & Co., London, 1909. 
This volume presents, in a concise form, the main points of most of the professional 
subjects taken by students in an Educational Course. The biological bases of 
Education, its aims and values; the curriculum and its administration ; the agencies 
that educate, i.e., the home, the school, the Church; a few paragraphs on each of 
the more obvious mental processes, all these are succinctly stated in somewhat 
uncompromising chapters. Each chapter closes with a number of really suggestive 
exercises, and these are the most attractive feature of an otherwise rather lifeless 
book. 
Young students might find this book a useful core round which to group their 
professional studies, but it is unsuited to a post-graduate course. E. M. K. 


The Beginner’s Guide to Harmony. By Percy A. Scholes. 

Humphrey Milford. Paper 2s. net, Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 

In this simple but attractively-written little book Mr. Scholes has planned a course of 
ear-training which, if conscientiously followed, seems likely to lay the foundation 
for a successful study of harmony. 

Nothing more is attempted than the composition of short phrases with uninverted 
common chords and the dominant seventh as harmonic material, but every step taken 
is in the direction of progress toward real musicianship. 

The rhythmical interest introduced into the exercises is an excellent feature, and 


the author’s ‘‘specimen workings’’ are sure to be helpful and suggestive to the 
student. G. E. LINFOOT. 


The Teaching of Handwriting. By F. N. Freeman. (155 pp.) Harrap & Co. 5s. 
This little book is written by an assistant professor of Educational Psychology in 
the University of Chicago. The subject is treated from the point of view of 
physiology and hygiene as well as from that of the final efficiency of the pupil as a 
writer. The chapters on the teaching, and on the standards for measuring, hand- 
writing, are interesting and should prove extremely helpful to the teacher in the 
junior classes of the primary school as well as to the teacher in the infant department 
or kindergarten. Do you know why the pupil writes too heavily? Do you know why 
he writes with too much slant? ‘This book analyses and: enumerates the possible 
causes and will enable you to decide. Some valuable charts are bound into the back 
of the book which materially assist the reader to follow the text. 


Expression in Speech and Writing. By E. A. Greening Lamborn. Clarendon Press 
4s, 6d. 

This little book of 120 pages is as full of delight and practical help to the teacher 

of English as we should expect from the pen of Mr. Lamborn. It bears a similar 

message to that of ‘‘The Art of Criticism.”’ 

The five chapters are an account of some experiments in the attempt to develop 
the powers of self-expression in the children of his school. They are concerned 
with oral and written composition, verse-making, and original music; while the last 
chapter, on the Rendering of Poetry, brings insistently before us the fact that we 
value poetry as we should value music—primarily for the sound. 


Mental Development and Education. By M. V. O’Shea. (403 pp-) Macmillan. 
12s. 

This is a very interestingly-written book, lavishly illustrated with nearly 400 

pictures and diagrams. The type is very clear and printed on good paper. | The 

book is divided into three parts: Dynamic Aspects of Mental Development (187 pp.) ; 
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Educational Interpretations (104 pp.); and Exercises in Analysis, Interpretation, 
Investigation and Application (116 pp.). The whole presents an admirable introduc- 
tion to the wider problems of Education. It is essentially an introduction, and would 
be very suitable for the first-year normal student or for the general reader. 


La Science de l’Education. By J. Demoor and T. Jonckheere. M. Lamertain, 
Bruxelles. 

This little book is the work of two professors of the University of Brussels. It 
aims at systematically exploring all the properties of the child. The authors 
conceive the science of education as a branch of biology. To the English reader 
the book appears somewhat sketchy, but it is valuable in that it gives a super- 
ficial outline of what the different types of schools in Belgium are aiming at. It 
provides some not uninteresting material for comparative study. 


Secondary Education for All. Edited by R. H. Tawney. (155 pp.) 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 2s. 6d. net. 

The book is prepared by the Advisory Committee of the Labour Party, and contains 
in its earlier chapters a survey of the present position as regards the organization of 
Secondary Education. The policy of free and universal Secondary Education is upheld, 
and the leading lines of such a system are laid out with great clearness. The discus- 
sion of the problem in this pointed way should be of great interest to all concerned 
in the aims and the scope of national education. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Fundamentals of Education. By B. H. Bode, Professor of Education, Ohio University. 
(250 pp.) Macmillan & Co. 7s. net. 

The Home and its relation to the Church. By Dr. J. W. Stevenson. (16 pp.) 
Pilgrim Press. 4d. 

The Old Testament in the Sunday School. By Principle Garvie. (126 pp.) 
Pilgrim Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems of To-day. (Second Series.) XXXII Biography. (169 pp.) Sidgwick and 
Jackson. Cloth (with biographies) 3s. 6d. net, Paper 2s. net, for class use. 

English Reading Made Easy. By W. A. Craigie. Oxford Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Experimental Science in School. By Luke and Saunders. (215 pp. in each book.) 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Book I, 2s. 6d. net; Book II, 2s. 6d. net. 

Practical Plant Biology. By H. H. Dixon. (290 pp.) Longmans. 6s. 

Longmans’ Geographical Series. Book III. The World. New edition. 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Arnold & Co. will publish in the early autumn, as an addition to their 
‘‘Modern Educators’ Library,’’ edited by Professor A. A. Cock, a new book by 
Dr. Drever, of the University of Edinburgh, entitled ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Psychology of Education.”’ 
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JOURNAL JINGLES. 


Term-end brings the task infernal, 
Now we pack the College ‘‘Journal’’ 
How we sigh for shores eternal! 


Hands are blistered, knives mislaid 
(Workers we of doubtful grade), 
Tempers often sadly frayed. 


‘“Team work solves the problem,’”’ say you? 
Halt a quid in odds I’ll lay you 
That the ‘‘team’’ will but delay you! 


He who wraps will steal the pen, 
Scissors slip beyond our ken—- 
Expletives burst from the men... . 


Bristol, Bangor, Bingley, Reading, 
Knew ye but the press we’re treading, 
Fate like ours ye’d still be dreading. 


Cardiff, Cambridge, Culham, Leeds, 
DO your educational needs 
Justify these endless screeds ? 


Sunderland, we claim your ear! 
(Saffron Walden spare a tear !) 
Gabriel, Charles and Katharine hear! 


Knowledge by us widely fluug— 
Shall our sorrows go unsung, 
Ye whose withers are unwrung? 


E. M. K. 


WA aw 4 
OXFORD BOOKS } 


EXPRESSION IN SPEECH AND WRITING. 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 4s. 6d. net. 

An account of some recent experimental work in the Teaching of Composition, 
including exercises in Speech Training (with special reference to the organization of 
debates, school-parliaments, and communal activities), Prose-writing, Verse-making, 
and Original Music; with a chapter on the Reading of Poetry, and an Appendix on 
Written Arithmetic, in which the relationship of arithmetic to composition is dis- 
cussed and a new method is suggested of setting down sums in the form of reasoned 
propositions. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. 

Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. - 
ConTENTS—Hellenism, by Gilbert Murray; Religion, by W. R. Inge; Philosophy, 

by J. Burnet; Mathematics and Astronomy, by Sir T. Heath; Biology, by D'Arcy W. 
Thompson ; Medicine, by Charles Singer; Literature, by R. W. Livingstone; History, 
by Arnold Toynbee; Political Thought, by A. E. Zimmern; Scnipture, by Percy 
Gardner; Architecture, by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 

THE BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO HARMONY. 
Being an attempt at the simplest possible introduction to the subject, 
based entirely upon Ear Training. By Percy A. SCHOLES. Paper 
covers, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOPE OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By R. M. RUDMOSE BrRowy, O. J. R. HOWARTH, and J. MCFARLANE. 
5s. 6d. net. 
Deals with the teaching of geography in secondary schools. 
THE YOUNG INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 
A Study of his Educational Needs. By M. PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘*A welcome is due, | think, to such a work as the present volume, because 
enlightenment is needed, not only as to the special characteristics of adolescence in 
the yourg wage earner, but as to the ways in which the Continuation School may 
deal with them, or. better still, in which it has actually dealt with them. In reading 
Miss Phillips’s book one feels in tonch with such realitv.’” From Professor C. W. 
Valentine’s Preface. 


FORM IN CIVILIZATION. 
Collected papers on Art and Labour. By W. R. LETHABY. 3s. 6d. net. 


Papers reprinted from the London Mercury, Hibbert Journai, and other periodicals. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
HUMPHREY MILFORD, London, E.C.4 /p 


NOTICE. 


The Journal will be published 
-- + under its new title in :: :: 


JANUARY, 1923. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOGIATION. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. SIR A. H. D. ACLAND, BART. 


General Secretary : 
Mr. W. OSBORN, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, Leeds. 


Treasurer : 
Mr. H. W. DICKEN, 30 jase Road, Armley, Leeds. 


“Méarpenebie Fee - 5/- per annum. ° 
‘Educational Handwork” Free to Members. 


Sammne Neca 


July 31st—August 26th, 1922. 
Director of Summer Schools - - Mr. . TIPPING. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Courses in Physical Training and. Folk Dancing will 
be held, followed by a SPECIAL COURSE in the organization of 
GAMES and ATHLETICS in School Playgrounds and Playing Fields. 


BRECON.—A Fortnight’s Course in Physical Training for Women only 
will be held. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 
At SCARBOROUGH, Ta ps ANNE’S-ON-SEA, FALMOUTH, and 
BRECON. 


Classes in the following Suhicde: 


PEDAGOGY | ART WOODWORK 
WOODWORK ART METAL WORK 

LIGHT WOODWORK SCHOOL GARDENING 

METAL WORK KINDERGARTEN HANDWORK 
CLAY MODELLING RURAL HANDWORK 


DRAWING FOR SCHOLARS 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

ART NEEDLEWORK AND DESIGN 

CONSTRUCTIVE AND 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 

DRESSMAKING 

CARDBOARD WORK 

PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


HANDWORK FOR SENIOR 
SCHOLARS 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR SENIORS 
HANDWORK _ FOR JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSS 
PLAY CENTRES 


NATURE ®STUDY 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 


Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained as follows :— 


~ SCARBOROUGH—Mr. J. TIPPING, 35 Lower Rushton Road, Bradford. 
FALMOUTH—Mr. H. H. HOLDEN, 35 Sefton Park, Bristol. 
ST. ANNE’S—Mr. S. TAyLor, 4 Lydgate Road, Coventry. 
BrRECON-—Mr. H. Way, 111 Kamsden Road, Balham, London, §,W. 


Teachers Registration 
Council | 


Pees OR Aetna of the Teaching pe es Rai = 
Constituted OB: Order nm Council, 29th February, 1912. 


REVISED. CONDITIONS _ “OF “REGISTRATION. 


The transitional Conditions of Registration. have saree withdrawn, and 


ne alice for admission to the 


> OFFICIAL REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


are now ‘requited- to submit evidence of Attainments, Training” ta 
as Teaching, and Experience, as ‘prescribed by the Council. “For a limited 
period the requirements as to ‘Training in Teaching may be modified in. 

~ special cases: There is now no minimum age limit, and the present ~ 


7 fee: for Registration is a single and final payment of E06 Pounds. 


eine “Those who cannot satisfy the conditions prescribed by the Council ~ 
1B epee fie admission to the: Official Sea of heachers Ay ope ys to PS ; 
es admitted: to the | ea ogh. 


OFFICIAL LIST - OF “ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 


See is now maintained: by the Council. Admission to. this list is. t 
intended to serve as a preliminary to full registration. Applicants will 
be accepted. only-on their undertaking to become fully registered within — 

“seven years of their admission to the List. Should they not become — . 

- Registered, their names will ‘be removed from: the Official List of ~ 
‘|i Associate Teachers at the 0. of seven years following: the” date Cee 
6 hae their admission. =~ e 
ee Applicants for sisson foe fe Lise. of Rees Tadic are 

| pekuieed to submit evidence of. holding attainments of the approximate 


- standard of the Preliminary Certificate or of the Matriculation or School 


Certificate. Examination of «an approved University. They must have | 


7 reached the age of eighteen and be engaged in teaching or in taking a 


course of professional’ training. The fee for admission to the Official’ — 
-» List of Associate Teachers is Ten Shillings. “Applicants must send with — 
Sar aieniee a remittance for Ten Shillings, which will be returned - 
: heir application be. refused. In cases where an applicant whose — 
“name is on the List of- Associate Teachers is admitted to the Official . 
~ Register, of Teachers, the Registration | Fee will be reduced by an ~ 
-f[- amount qual. to: ase sum pad | for admission to the List of Associate oS 
Ae 8 oe _, Teachers. ae | 


~ should 


aa _ Over 73, 200 Teachers have applied for Registration. : 7 


Fail particulars. may be obtained from— = 
tgs Bo 4 THE. SECRETARY, . i 
tea aeons TEACHERS. REGISTRATION. COUNCIL, i 

Nee ete =r BEDFORD beck ear LONDON, Wed 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE Eon 


Some Aspects of the Theory. of A a abege strani as Pane 
ilueneent eg ra cease hee 

er ee | ADAMSON, M. ie D. Lity ” 
Director of Education, Transvaal Province. eee ean 

| Bye. | Hae, che OE ee ae x 
- “Tn this Snole the iS has ted, to establish. nie view hat) in ptheke con- 
ception of the adjustment of individual and environment we havea Beet 
principle about whe a rational meee of education can be developed.” Pie 
| PAY ele i - Gontents— AG MG ey: peers! ms f ae aie 

eS | ‘Book 1. ‘the World of ature: Bose ae ag = 
~ Book I. =The World of Civilisation. oe oar hee 
ie | Book he The eonin s of bale tanad | 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 


By Ropert R. Rusx, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. ree Ph.D. hones > 
Principal Lecturer in’ Theory of Education to the St. Andrew’s Provincial ae 
Committee is the osama? of Teachers, Crown: 8vo. es aa net. ee 


HYGIEN E. 


By J. LANE Norrer and R. He Bier ‘With Ulustrations. a 


NEEDLEGRAFT IN THE SCHOOL. oy oe ese s 
By Marcaret Swanson, late of the Glasgow. School of Art. - With a . 
: introduction by Professor Joun Apams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. Frontispiece ; 
in colour by HeLen A. Lams, Dip.G.S.A.; Five other Plates in colour 
-and numerous other Illustrations from ‘the ae of Children Sue 
Stadente: fos “7s- 6d, Peat fair ane 


y a) Me i Se Nae t ’ 
LAR ons ‘ 4 


EDUGATIONAL NEEDLEGRAFT. 


ee ie os By MARGRET Swanson and ANN Maczetu, Instructress at the ¢ Glasgow yaar 
ey, School of Art.’ With a Preface by 1 MARGARET NMACMILEAN SS et sane 
With 8 Galata Plates and: aes  iusanaie uel cate | da 6d. eg eee 


Nee NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GIRLS. ae 
Le er a ae MarGaret Swanson. With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous. lus. 4 
ae ‘trations in Black and White Pee MarGareT PILEINGTON,. | ii i oa net Taek 


a 


wanes 1 ie 
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